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For not to know at large of things remote 

From use, obs>cure and subtle, but to know 

That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime wisdom. MUton, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 



AN the morning Mr. Stanley, Sk John 
Belfieldand I took a walk to callonoui: 
valuable rector. On our return hornet 
amidst tha|:, j^rj pC ,d^8ult()ry con versa- 
tion wbicli AWalli voFloi'-. produces, — 
** Since we left th0 :|^ar$otxage, wr/* said I, 
addressing rwy^fcHt. to Mr^ Stanley* " I 
have been ^iinJi^gyii/t^Wjittle justice has 
been done to the clerical character in 
those popular works of imagination which 
are intended to exhii»it a picture of liv* 
fog mannera. Tliere are, indeed, a very 
few happy excq>cions. Yet I cannot but 
regret tliat so many fair occasions have 
been loit of advancing the interests of 
T0L. ir. Ji religioa 



2 COSLEfiS. 

religion by personifying her amiable 
graces in the character of her ministers. 
I alhide not to the attack of the open in- 
fidel, nor the sly insinuation of the coe- 
cealed sceptic, nor do I advert to the 
broad assault of the enemy of good go- 
vernment, who, falling foul of every esta- 
blibhed institution, would uaturally be 
expected to show little favour to the mi- 
nisters of the church. But I advert to 
those less prejudiced and less hostile 
writers, who having as I would hope, no 
poHticar not moral motive for under^ 
mining the •.Qr.dfCi, would rather desire tor 
be considered •*a8r-anSong".4t&: friends an^i 

advocates.*^ * \: *y:: ;•*; 

'' I understppU.' a^oii,;/, . if plitd Mr^ 

Stanley, '' I b*U«W--.tfiat:3tb}s is often 

done noffrom any disrespect to the $a?» 

cred function, nor from any wish to 

depreciate an order which even .com^ 

mori sense and common prudence, witli* 

out the intervention of rdigiorjj tell 

us cannot be set in too ;respectab{e 

t light, I beli(^ve it commonly Mi¥^ 

from 



from a different cause. The ▼titer 
himself .having bul; a l^w idea of the 
requitements of Cbrigtianity, is conse-^ 
quently neither able nor willing to affix 
a very elevated standard for the character 
of its ministers. Some of these writers, 
however, describe a clergyman, in gene- 
ral terms, as a paragon of piety, but they 
seldom make him act up to the descrip- 
tion with which he sets out. He h re- 
presented, in the gross, as adorned with 
'iril the attributes of perfection,' but wheHi 
becomes to be drawn out ia (detail 1^. 
i« found to exhibit little of that auperi-** 
ortty which had been ascribed to birn 
in the lump. You are told how religiom 
he is, but when you cqmeto hear hiofi 
converse, you are not always quite cer-, 
tain whether he professes the religion of 
the Shaster or the Bible. .You hear o€ 
fab morai excellencei but you find him: 
adof^ting tbe maxims of the worlds and 
living in the pursuits of ordinary men» 
Jm shorty ^ou will fiad» that he has little 
^ the clergyman, except the name." 

B 2 A se»* 
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•* A sensible little work of fiction,^* 
replied I, "lately fell in my way* Among 
iti characters was that of a grave divine. 
From the strain of panegyric bestowed on 
bim, I expected to have met with a rival 
to the fathers of Vbe-primitive church. 
He i3 presented as a modeJ, and, indeed, 
he counsek, he exhorts, he reproves, he 
\instrncts, — but he goes to a masque- 
rade. 

^This assimilation of general piety,*' 
said Mr. Stanley, ** with occasional con- 
formity to the practice o( the gay world, 
I efaonld fear would produce two ill effects^ 
It will -lower the professional standard te 
the young reader while he is perusing the 
ideal character, and the comparison wiH 
dispose him"^^ to accuse of forbidding 
strictness the pious clergyman of real life. 
After having been entertained with the 
mixture of religion and laxity in the ima- 
ginary divine whom he has been following 
from the serious lecture to the scene of re- 
i^elry, will he not be naturally disposed to 

^accus^ 
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accuse of moroseuess the existing diviae 
>ho blends no such contradictions ? 

*' But the evil of which I more parti- 
cularly coniplain/V continued he, "be- 
cause it exists in works universally read, 
t - • • • - 

and written/ indeed, with a life and spirit 
which make them both admired and re- 
membered, is found in the ingenious and 
popular novels of the witty class. lasome 

of these, even where the author intends to 

, '. ...» 

give a favourable representation of a cler- 
gyman, he more frequently exhibitj^^im v^ 
for the purpose of merriment than forihat 
of instruction/' 

*' I confess with shame/* said Sir John, 
/* that the spirit, fire, and knowledge of 
mankind,, of the writers to whom you al- 
lude, have made me too generally indulgent 
to their gross pictures of life, and to the 
loose morals of their good men." 

^^ Good men T' said Mr. Stanley. ^'Af- 
ter reading some of those works in the 
early part of my life, I amused myself 
with the idea that I should like to inter- 

B 3 weave 



i^cav&the' di^racterof a Christian among' 
the heroes of fielding and Smollet, as the 
shortest way of ^rovivig their good men to 
be worthless fellows ; and to shew how 
'little their admired characters rise, in 
point of morals, above the heroes of the 
Beggar's Opera. 

*' Knowledge of the world/* continued 
he, should always be used to mend the 
world.- A writer employs this knowledgfe 
honestly when he points out the snares and 
jMtfalls of vice. But when he covers tho3e 
snares^nd pitfalls with flowers, when he 
fascinates in order that be may corrupt* 
when he engages the affections by pollut- 
ing them, I, know not how a man can do a 
deeper^ injury ta society, or more fatally 
inflame his own. future reckoning." 

*' But to return to our more immediate 

subject," ' said I, *^ I cannot relish their 

'I 

singling out the person of a pious clergy- 
man as a peculiarly proper vehicle for 
the display of humour. Why qualities 
which excite ridicule should be necessarily 

blended 
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Bfeiicled with such as command e$teerti, is 
what I have never been able to compre^ 
hend.*' 

*' Even where the characters/' replied 
Mr. Stanley, " having been so pleasingly 
delineated as to attract affection by their 
Worth' and benevolence, there is always a 
drawback from their respectability by^some 
trait that is ludicrous, some situation that 
is unclerical, some incident that is absurd. 
There is a contrivance to expose them to 
sopie awkwiird distress; there is some pal- 
pable weakness to undo the effect of their 
general ex^mplei some impropriety of con- 
duct, some gross error in judgment, some 
excess of simplicity, which by infallibly 
diminishing the dignity, weakens the in- 
fluence of the character, andof course les- 
sens the veneration of the reader.'* 

*' I have often,'* replied I, *' felt that 
though we may love the man we laugh at, 
we shall never reverence him. We may 
like him as a companion, but we shall ne- 
^verlook up to him as an instructor/' 

B 4 "I know 



" I know BO reason/* observed Mr. 
Staji4ey, " why a\ pious divine may not 
h^ve as tnuch wit and humour as any 
other man- And we have it on the word 
of the wittk»t of tlie whble body, Df^ 
South, that *' piety does not necessarily 
involve dullness.'* An author may law- 
fully make his churchman as witty as he 
pkasesi or rather as wkty as<he can : but 
he should never make him the butt of the 
wit of other men, whieli is^ in fact, n>aking 
hrm the butt of his own wit. What is 
meant to be a comical par ^n is 210 respect- 
able or prudent exhibition ; nor with the 
.iitmt)5t stretcli of candour, cati I believe 
that the motive of the exhibitW h always 
of the purest kind. 

- "How far^" continued Mr. Stanley, 
authors have found it laccessary to add 
these diverting appendages in order to 
, qualify piety, bow far- they have beeu 
obliged to. diiute religion, so as to make 
it palatable and pardonable, I will not 
pretend to decide. But whether such a 

' mixture 
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S|i|£t*^re 4)4 Bot caleukled to leave a> 
^lastlQg efl^ct; 01^ the mipd^ unfavoui^ 
abje to the xierical character; whether ;a 
tb^ie 'MSQciations * are not inj ur^ous cv;^ t 
ti9 jreligioR jttistli^ let;those declare, ^ifthey -' 
will ispeak hobcstlyi whohave been;,accua?- ^ 
t^^piiefl :to be excessively delighted with 
«Hchcombinati 01119/ ' - ' 

,^* Ijnn a Utile afnaid/* retwncd Sir Johi^ . 

that I have formerly in some degree 
jn uuder^ this censure. But surely, 
Scaiuley, ypi^,w^uJd not thinlcit right to 
lavish U7ii/(i€> prajsei even on characters > of 
a betleFniStamp ;. you would nx)t commend 
^^dina^y/ ro^rit highly, and above all you^" 
would.n^t, I presuBie,.sc3'een the faults of 
the. worthless ? ■ * 

I am a3 far frQp insisting/'^ replied he^ 

qn ^the uoiyerftal paety of the Clergy, as 
for b€j4)^l^^,ie]i^*rence for the unwx)rthy 
iadjiyidi|aV; -^It that I xon tend far is; that 
xtQjarts^liiQ^ld^eyer be employed to discre- 
,d:it^tbe/ orj(/er*-— The abettars x)f revolu^^ 
tion^y, p4liC4j?Jes, afewiyears:)agoi had the 
,i J^^ acuteoess 
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actrtmie^ to perceive^ that so to dii 
it was on»e of thdrtifidst powerful eii] 
OHad !W)tth^t spirit been providential 
tirtguished, they- wduld have dotie 
mischbf to reltgipn by therr arfftil« 
of ititrodticing degrading pkrtures t 
national instructors, in their popular ^ 
than the HobbesV and the Bblihgfe 
had done by blending irreligion 
their philosophy, or to the Voltahei 
the Gibbons by interweaving it intd 
history. Whatever is mixed up wil 
amusements is swallowed with more d 
because with more pleasure, andless^ 
cioa than any thing which comes ^ 
a grave name and more serious shape 
'* I presume/' said Sir John, *" y 
not mean to involve in your censui 
exquisitely keen satires of Erasmus c 
ecclesiastics of hi* day: and I remi 
that you yourself could never read wi 
delight the pointed wit of Boikau a| 
the spiritual voluptuaries ofhis tini 
Yi% admirable Lutrin. Perhaps- .yo« 



/■ 



«at disposed to give the^ same quarter to 
"the pleasant ridicule of Le Sage?" 

"We justify ourselves as good pro- 
testants/* rejoined Mr. Stanley, *' for par- 
doning the severe but just attacks of the 
reformer and the poet t)n the vices of a 
corrupt church. Though, to speak tlie 
truth, I am not quite certain that -even 
these two discriminating and virtuous au- 
thors did not, especially Erasmus, no\^ 
and then indulge themselves in- a shup- 
ness which seemed to bear upon religion 
itself^ and not are rely on the luxury and 
idleness of its degenerate minrsters* As to 
^LeSage, M'.ho, with a]{ his wit, I should 
never have thought of bringing into such 
'good co*r.pany, he \^as certainly withheld 
by no restraints either moral or rcricrioiis* 
And it is^ohvious to me, that he seems ra* 
ther gratified, that he had the faults to ex- 
pose, than actuated by an honest zeal, by 
-exposing to correct them/* 
' •*! wish I couldsay,'* replied Sir John, 
** that the Spanish Friar of Drydcn, and 
^ bJJ the 



> 






tbe wHty Opera of the living Dij 
4id not &11 under the same susp 
' 1 faave often, observed,, that as I| 

dashes with equal wit and equal 
leuce at every religjon, of every i 
and every nation^, so Dry den with tW 

i diffusive zeal attacks the ministe 

-I • ■' ■ 

every religion. In ransacking nl 

nrionks, and ^nelates ta confirm his< 

litQ position 

^^ . .1 

^ Tlmt'prksts of allfelfgiofisare tire saroi 

^ he betraysa secret wiih, tOvintimat^ 

E^j fiOt only the priests of^ all religioni 

1^ ' the religions of alLpriests, are pietty^ 

aiike.''^ }. 

^* He has, however^**^ said Mr. S| 
'^made a sont of ^linode, by hi^ 
summately beautiful poem of the^pa 
son» Yet even this lovely picture he! 
not allow himself to complete witt 
Aing at the order, which he declan 
the conclusion, he only spares^ forth 
of one exception/' 

*^Rous^^ 




/ ^ Rousteftu/* $atd Sir John, ^Vseems to 

fo^^tlMftmity sceptic,, who: has not^ im thk 

. mpect, MJCttd unfaicly. His Saypyftrd 

ITioar k s^preieiitai as-a grave^ consbtent 

4md exetnplary character." ■ > 

^*5 True," wplied Mr. SUiiley. *' But 

don't you perceive why he is so repre* 

seated ? He is exhibited as a model of 

fpodxiesSy io order to exalt the scanty 

faith and unsound doctrines pf which hfi 

is made the teacher." 

/'I would not,** continued he>. ** call 
that man an' enemy to the church who 
should reprobate char^^teis who areadi%f 
hooovir to it. Sut tfaejiut tliougkindig-^ 
nant biographer of a, real Sterne, or a real 
^hurchiil, exhibits aviary different spirit, 
and produces a very different eSect from 
the painter of an imaginary Thmackum of 
Supple. I4i tiie historian concealinent 
would be blameable^ and palliation misr 
ehievous. He fairly exposes the individual 
without wishing to bringi any reproach on 
the profession. What I blame is, employ-^ 

ing 
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ing the vehicle tif fiction for the pni^Jose of 
blackening! or in any degree di9crMitin^» 
a body of men, turbo depend much upon the 
success of their labours on public opini* 
ons, and on the ^ucce$s of whose labours- 
depends so large a portion of the public 
virtue/' . 

** I have sometimes,'* said I, '* heard my 
father express^ his surprise that the most, 
engaging of' all writers, Mr. Addison, a 
man so devout himself, so forward to do 
honour to religion on all occasions, should 
have let slip so fair an opportunity for ex- 
alting the value of a country clergyman 
as thedescription of Sir Roger de Coverley's 
chaplain naturally put into his hands**" 

*^ You niustalld\v,'*said Sir John, "that 
he has made him worthy, and that he has 
not made him absurd." 

*> I grant it/' replied I, ** but he has 
made him dull and acquiescent. He has 
made him any thing rather than a pattern.*^* 

* But what I most regret," said Mr. 
* See Spectator^i Vol. ii. No, 107. 

. Stanley, 



Stenlejr is/ ^ that the use hehu made of 
this eharacter ts to give the stamp of his 
€^wn high authority to a practice which 
•wougb it is characteristically recomtnend^ 
^d by the whimsical knight, whose origin 
Hal vein of humour leaves every other fftr 
behind it, yet should never have had the 
-sauctfon of the author of the Saturday 
^^eces in the Spectator — I mean^ the prac- 
tice of the minister of a little country pa- 
7ish preachihg to farmers and peasants the 
most learned, IdgicaU and . profound ^fs-- 
Gourses in the English language^ 
- ^Tt has, I believe, "^^ replied Sir John, 
••^excited g^ner^f wonder that so con- 
sumttiate a judge of propriety should have 
commetided as suitable instruction for 
Bliteraie villagers, the sermons of those 
incomparable scholars Fleetwood, South, 
Tillotson,^ Barrow, Gakmy, and Sander- 
son." 

^' But tbi^ is not the worst,** said Mr^ 
Stanley, " for Mr. Addison not only 
clearly aj^proves it/ in the individual in^ 

stance^ 
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fttance, but Ukea ocjcasioii^ from it to eg^ 
toblish a genemi rule and in^jefioitely to 
advUe the country plergy to adopt di« 
Cil^om of preaching^ iM^ M^^ dit^ 
Coujfses, ^ instead of wasting, ih^r spirits 
in labariom compositions oj th^it mn^"^^^^ 

"Surelyj" replied: I| ^'aneneipy of re^ 
Hgioa could not easily have devised a^ 
■inor^ effectual method for thJQQiag the 
village churchy or lessening this ejdi6aa-» 
lion of the unlettered auditor^ thaq Skm 
cpiinent advocate for Chri«tiaai|yi bat^ 
here incautiquslyjsaggestedi** , 

*'I am sorry/' said Mr. Sianky, 'Hbali 
such a man has given sMoha^sanottoQ 
fipr reducing religious instruction ta^ 
JiUl© more th^n a forip, and for seeiping^ 
to consider t^e mere acV of aftlendipgi 
public wor^bip a)i. tbe sojc e^d of it§ iiv*- 
stitution,. without sii^flSci^tly* ^^takipg,^ 
into the account the natu^^ and th^ioip;. 
pprtance of the JHstrugtiqa, i^tlfi andt 
wi^boijt Gonsid^ring U(at iwJthiag can be 
'cdifyipg wbi9h4s na|;iijtGj%iil>te,, Beside^. 

itt 
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H b not only preventing the imprdvemis^Dt 
of the people, but checking that of the 
preacher. It not only puts a bar to hh 
own adyaficem^t in the art of teaching, 
but tetards that gro\!rth in piety which 
might have been promoted iu himself while 
he was preparing in secret to promote that 
cif Ms^ hearers/' ' ^ 

•• And yct^*' replied Sir John, ^ to speaV 
ItOnestly, i^aiii afraid, had I' been thepa^ 
i^ti) I:i3liould have^been so gtdti&ed myself 
uriUi heanng those fine compoSitians>that I 
could not heartily have blamed my chap- 
liin for preaching ho other.** 

"My dear Sir John,** said Mr. Stanley* 
•^neither your good' sense, nor your good 
iiHture w6uld, I am persuaded, allow you 
to purchase youir OMm gratification at the 
expetrce of a whole congregation. You, 
a mail of learning and of leisure, can easily 
supply atiy deficiency of ability in plain 
but useful sermons. Bait how would the 
tteants, the workmen and the servants, 
(fbrofsuch at least was Sir Roger's con gre- 
' gatiou 
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gation composed,) how would those who 
have little other means of edification indem- 
nify themselves for the loss of that siuglcf 
opportunity which the Whole week affords 
them ? Is not that a most inequitable way 
of proportioning instruction which, while 
it pleases or profits the welUnformed indi* 
vidual, cuts off the instruction of the mul* 
titude? If we may twist a text from its 
natural import^ is it / rightly dividing thb 
word of truth' to fSeast the patron and starve 
Ihe parish?'* 



r • 
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X HOUGH Mr. Stanley had checked my 
impetuosity in my application to him^ and 
did not encourage my addresses with a 
l^romptitude suited to the ardour of my 
affection : yet as the warmth of my attach- 
ment, notwithstanding I made it a duty to 
restrain its outward expression, eouM 
not escape either his penetration^ or thkt 
of his admirable Wife, they began a little 
to relax in the strictness with which they 
had avoided speaking of their daughter; 
They never indeed introduced the subject 
themselves, yet it some how or other never 
failed to find its way into all conversation 
in which I was one of the interlocutors. 

Sitting one day in Lucilla's bower wilh 
Mrs. Stanley, and speaking, though in ge- 
Beral terms, on the subject nearest my heart, 
with a tenderness and admiration as sin- 
cere 



« 

cere as it was fervent, I dwelt particularly 
on some instances which I had recently 
heard from Edwards, of her tender atten- 
lion to the sick poor, and her zeal in often 
visiting them, without regard to weather, 
Of. the. accommodation of ii carriage. 

" I assure you," said Mrs. Stanley, ^' you 
over*jrate her, Lucilla is no prodigy drop* 
^d down from the clouds. Ten thousand 
.other young women, with natural gc>od 
•ensejand good temper,n>ighf,with the same 
jeducation; the same neglect of what is 
useless and the same attention to what is 
necessary acquire the same habits and tlifr 
same principles. Her being no prodigy, 
. however, perl^aps makes her example, as far 
as it goes, more important* She may |)c 
more useful, because she carries not that- 
,<li»couraging superiority, which- others 
might be deterred from imitating, thrqugh i 
"hopelessness to rea^h. If she is not araira- 
clc U^hofli others might despair to emulate, 
^he is a Christian whom every g!rl of 
i» fair uiiderstandiiig and good disposition 

may 
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-may- equal, and. whoiB, I hope and believe^ 
many ghU excel.** .^ 

' I /asked Mrs. Stanley's peritiistion to at- 
tend the young ladies in one of^hdrbene* 
volent rounds. " When I havie^ leisure to 
be of the party/* replied she, smiling, ** you 
shall accompjany us. I am afraid- to 'trust 
your warm feelings. -Ypur good nature 
would perhaps lead you to commend as Sr 
merit, Avhat in fact deserves no praise at 
all^ the duty being so obviouSi andsoln^* 
dispensable. I have often beard itregrelted 
that ladies have no stated eQiplpyment, 'no 
profession. > It is a mistake* Charity is the 
calling qf^ a lady ; thd care of the poor U 
her profession. Afen have little time or 
taste for details. Women.of fortune have 
abundant leisure, which can in no w^^ be 
so properly or so pkasantly -filled uf]t,as 
in making themselVfes intimiat^y aid<]uaint^ 
ed with the worth, and the ivants .of aM 
within thek reach* With their waA$% b^ 
i^use it is , their^ bqunden dpty to admit- 
jiister td.them; with tbw "niH^fhemum 
. S witho:ut 
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without thii knowledge tbey cf ntioi^ 
^ nister prudently and appropriajtely#*V ^ 

I expressed to Mrs. Stanley the c| 
ivith whicli I had heard of the adm 
regulations of her family^ in the m^ 
,! inent of the poor, and how much 

power of doing good was said to I; 
larged l^y the judgment and disM 
nation with which it was done. 

^* We are far from thinking/Vf 
she* 'Hhat our charity should be, 
^ to ooir own immediate neiglj 
hoocL We are of opinion, that it $ 
not be left undone any where, but 
i| there it should be done indispcuj 

We consider our own parish, as our 
appropriate field of action, where j 
debce,' by ' fixing the bounds of our 
tatipB,' seems to have piade us pecu 
responsible for the comfort of thojje 1 
he has doubtless placed around m 
^ I that purpose. It is thus that the AIn| 

vindicates his justice, or rather calls < 
to vindicate it. It is thus he explains 



.^ 



i»^ admits iiatutal evil into the world, 
hy making the wants of one part of the 
joommilnity an exercise for the compassiba 
^af the other. ' 

^« Surely/* added Mrs. Stanley, '* the 
_rieason is particularly obvious, why the 
bounty of the affluent ought to be most 
liberally, though not exclusively, ex* 
tended to the spot whence they derive 
their revenues. There seems indeed ta 
be a double motive for it. The same act 
involves a duty both to God and to man. 
The largest bounty to th^ necessitous oa 
our estates, is rather justice than charity; 
TTis but a kind of pepper-corn acknow^* 
ledgmcnt to the great Lord and propri- 
etor of all, from whom we hold them«; 
And to assist their own labouring poor 
is a kind of natural debt, which per- 
sons who possess great landed pjoperty 
owe to those from the sw^at of \^^bose 
*brow they derive their comforts, and 
even llieit riches. *Tis a commutitlony 

itf ^hich, a.s the advantage is gfeatly oi* 

our 
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otir stder to is our duCyto dimiai 
difference^ of paramount obligation.l 
I then repeated my request,-) 
might be allewed to take a practi^ 
son in the next ptri(>dical nsit i 
\ ' cottagers. , i 

- Mrs. Stanley replied,^* As to my 
the elder ones, I trusty are such \n 
Hi their trader that your approbati< 
4q tbem no harm, nor do .they sti 
< need af it a$ sin Incentive. But shoi 

little ones' find that thfeir charity p| 
them praise, they .might perhaps t 
ritable for the sake of praises thei 
volence might be set at work h{ 
vtaity^* atid they might be kd to i 
^om the lof e of appUwe, which ci 
please Ood^ when the principle | 
The iniquity ^ our holy thin$9j m 
^tend^ requires much CijTistian vt| 
Next to not giving at aU, the ( 
^ j &ult fe t<^ give firotn osteiiitfttiom 

<^o&te^t is only between two sini 
nw^isr robs: the act of the very % 
viHIiCj wh-Ue the good work that i 



m ptakes it stripped of the hope of liigher 
retribution*" 

On my a^uring Mi^i Stanley^ that I 
tiiougfat such an it^troduCtiQii to their 
ftyi^tematic ftclieines of charity might in* 
form my own mind and improve my 
habits, ^e consented/ and I have sinoe 
been a frequent witness of their admirar 
ble method; and have been studj^iog 
plans^ whicn involve the good both of 
feoUy and $oul. Oh ! if I am ever West 
with a coadjutress, a directf'esf I^t veip 
aether jsay, formed under such auspices, 
.wkfe what del%ht shall I trantplant thi^ 
^rincifles and practices of Stanley Grove 
tolhePriOTyl Nor indeed would lever 
inarry buk^ with tlm animating hope th^t 
mt only, myself^ bM ail around me, 
^^oukl be ihe better Mtd 'the happier for 
the pri^iding ^aiua I shall pluce tlxree. 

^Sk J0I19 Belfieki ha<l Joiiied us. jwii^ile 
WB weK on ibis tijqpic; I ]mk <ib^rv«d 
somet^lnies that though' he wis aaruest 
on liie general prtnci^^ <>f fee8e¥i>lf»«e, 

yoL. II. i; which 
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which he considered as a most imperioirs 
duty, or, as he said in his warm way, as 
'so lively a pleasure, that he was alqidst ready 
to suspect if it xvere a duty; yet I was 
sorry to find that his generous mind had 
not viewed this large subject under all its 
Aspects, lie had not hitherto regarded it 
as a matter demanding any thing but money; 
while time, inquiry, discrimination, system, 
he confessed he had not much taken 
into the account. He did a great deal of 
good ; but had not allowed himself time or 
thought for the best w^ay of doing it. Cha- 
Tityy as opposed to hardhearted ness and co- 
vetousness, he warmly exercised; but 
when, with a willing liberality, he had 
cleared himself from the suspicion of those 
detestable vices, he was indolent in the 
proper distributionof money, and somewhat 
negligent of its just application. Nor had 
he ever considered^ as every man should do, 
l)ecause every man!s npeans are Umited, how 
the greatest quantity of good could be 
done with any given sum, 

^ But 
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But the worst of all was, he had imbi- 
bed certain popular prejudices respecting 
the more religious charities ; prejudices 
altogether unworthy of his enlightened 
mind. He too much limited his ideas of 
bounty to bodily wants. Thig distinction 
was not with him, as it is with many, in- 
vented as an argument for saving his 
money, which he most willingly bestowed 
for feeding and cloathing the necessitous. 
But as to th6 propriety of affording them 
religious instruction, he owned he had not 
made up his mind. He had some doubts 
whother it were a duty. AVhether it were 
a benefit he had still stronger doubts ; add- 
ing, that he should begin to consider thfe 
subject more attentively than he had yet 
done. 

Mrs. Stanley in reply said, **I am l>ut 
a poor casui?»t, Sir John, and I must refer 
you to Mr» Stanley for abler arguments 
than I can use. I will venture however 
to say, that even on your own ground it 
appears to be a pressing duty. If sin be 

c2 the 
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ibc cause of so. l^rgc a portion of the 
miseries of human life* must not that be 
.Ithe jnoblcst charity whch cures, or lessejis^ 
pr prevents sin ?. And are not they the 
truest beuef^ctbrs even to the bodies of men, 
Avbo by their religious exertions to pre* 
vent the corruption of vice, prevent also, 
in some measure, that poverty and disease 
>vhich are the natural concomitants of vice r 
If in endeavouring to make men better, 
by the infusion of a religious principle, 
ivhicb shall check idleness, drinking, and 
extravagance,^ we put them in the way t(|^ 
become healthier, and richer, and happier 
it will furnish a practical argument whid 
I am sure will satisfy your benevolcff 
heart 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

IVj R* TVKREL and his nephew called oif 
us in the evening, and interrupted 4 
pleasant and useful conversation on- which 
we were just entering. 

*' Do you know, Stanley," said Mr. 
Tyrrel, '* that you have absolutely cor- 
rupted my nephew, by what passed at your 
house the other day in favour of reading. 
He hafd ever since been ransacking the 
shelves for idle books.'' 

^^ I should be seriously concerned/* re- 
plied Mr. Stanley, ^'if any thing I had said 
should have drawn Mr. Edward off from 
more valuable studies,^or diverted him from 
the important pursuit of religious know- 
ledge/' 

" Why to do him justice, and you too," 
resumed Mr. Tyrrel, /^ he has since that 
conversation begun assiduously to devote 
his mornings to serious reading, and it 
is only an hour's leisure in the evening, 

c 3 which 
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which he used to trifle away^ that he 
gives to books of taste ; but 1 had rather 
be would let them all alone. The best of 
them wiil only fill his heart with cold 
morality, and stuff his head with romance 
aed fiction. I would not have a religious 
man ever look into a book of your belles 
Icttres nonsense; and if he be really reli- 
gious, he will make a general bonfire of 
the poets.'* 

''That is rather too sweeping a sen- 
tence/' said Mr. Stanley. ''It would, I 
grant you, have been a benefit to no an*-; 
kind, if the entire works of some cele* 
brated poets, and a considerable portion^ 
of the works of many not quite so ex" 
ceptionable, were to assist the conflagra- 
lion of your pile/* 

*'And if fuel failed/* said Sir John: 
Belfield, '' we might not only rob Belinda's 
altar of her ^: 

Twelve iomes of French romances neatly giU^ ^ 

but feed the flame with countless marble;--- 
covered octavos from the .modern school. 
But having made this concession, allow 

me 
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^e to observe, that becatuse there hw 
■^e^i a voluptuous Petronius, a prophaoe 
^^ucretius, and a licentious Ovid, to say 
Nothing of the numberless modern poets> 
CDf ralji^r indivicl«al poems, that are im- 
^rnpral and corrupt-— shall Ave therefore. 
^Ktliide all works of imagiaation from 
Xh^i library of a young man? Surely^ \v^ 
ahouW not indiscriminately banish the 
IVfuses, as infallible corruptors of the youth* 
iui mind ; I \iou)d rather consider a blame- 
less poet as the auxiliar of virtue^ What- 
ever talent enables a writer to possess an 
emptf e oyer the heart, and to lead the pas-* 
»ions at hi^ command, puts it inliis power 
to be of no small service to mankind. It 
is^ no new remark that the abuse of any 
good thing is no argument against its le- 
gitimate use. Intoxication affords no just 
reason against the use of wine, nor prodi- 
gality against the possession of wealtlir 
In the instant^e in dispute I should rather: 
infer that' a talent capable of diffusing' so 
much mischief, was susceptible of no small 

c 4 benefit. 
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benefit. That it has been so often abused 
by its misapplication, is one of the highest 
rnstances of the ingratitude of man for 
one of the highest gifts of God/' 

'• I cannot think/* said I, ^ that the 
Almighty conferred such a faculty with 
a widi to have it extinguished. Works' 
Off imagination have in many countries 
been a chief instrument of civilizationt 
Poetry has not 6nly preceded science in 
t4ie history of human progress, but it has 
in many countries preceded the know 
ledge ©f the mechanical arts ; and 1 havr 
somewhere read, that in Scotland they 
would writt elegant Latin verse before^ 
tSiey could make a \rheel-barrow. For 
my own parl^ in my late visit to London 
1 thought the decline of poetry no faVour- 
able symptom/* 

** I ifejoice to hear it is declining,** said 
Tyrrel '* I hope that what is decaying, 
nrnyin time be extinguished/* 

** Mr. Tyrrel would have been de- 
lighted with what I was displeased/* re** 

plied 



jJJe^I. '^iiBet with philQsoplifrs, whq 
yere Uk^ Pl?itp id nothieg but jn his ab^ 
horrende ef th^ Muse$ ; with p^lit^qiaq^ 
wbp r^^QiBrbldd £iurleigh oply in hi3 en-* 
01 J ty to Spenser; aad with warriors, wbfr 
however they might enmlate Alexander 
ifx his conquests, woujd n^verr have ittiitar 
ted him ia$paring the 'hQu^e qF JPiridarus/V 
. "The ar/ of poetry," said Mf^ Stanleys 
Vis to touch the passions,. 5^ndi iis duijf 
^ lead them on the side of virtue* T<k 
raise and to purify the anvu^^em^nts^ of 
maMkiftd.; to multiply and to ex<aJt plea- 
sfires, which heipg purely intelleciual fna}i 
kelp to exclude soch as. ai^egross^ in hei^g^ 
so ^dieted to jsensuaUtyV is surety n^i omlyi 
to give pleasure, but to render service* Itl 
is allowable to sciize every avenue, to the 
heart of a being so pt'ou^ to c^il, to r^€ti<? 
him by every fairmeatts not onJy froji tb4 
degradafciott of vice> hut irom tlie rlot>i^ 
Bton of idleness. I do not now ispe/^k o| 
l^ntlemen ol th^ saciied funxitiof}, to which 
Mf. Edward Tyrrel, aspires, but of those 

eS who 
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having no profession, have do stated em-; 
ploy ment ; and who having more leis^ure,' 
will be in danger of exceeding the due 
bounds in the artiele of amusement. Let 
lis then endeavour to allure our youth of 
fashion from the low pleasures ofthedis-' 
solute; to snatch then^i, not only from the 
destruction of the gaming-table, but from 
the excesses of the dining-table, by invit- 
ing them to an elegant delight that is safe, 
and especially by enlarging the range of 
pure mental pleasure. . 

** In order to this, let us do all we can 
to cultivate their taste, and innocently 
indulge their fancy. Let us contend with 
impure writers, those deadliest enemies to 
the youthful ralnd^ by opposing to them in 
the chaster authors, images more attract 
tive, wit more acute, learning more various j 
iu ail which excellencies your first-rate 
poets certainly excel their vicious compel 
^tors/' * -■'..■ 'i 

•'Would you^ Mr. TyrreV said Sir 
John, •* tluow into the epenjy's can)p 
• . / <.. 'J • all 
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all the light arms which ofteu success- 
fully annoy where the heavy artillery 
cannot reach ? ' ' 

** Let us/* replied Mr, Stanley, ** rescue 
from the hands of the profane and the im- 
pure, the monopoly of wit which they affect 
to possess^ and which they would possess, 
if no good men had written works of ele- 
gant literature, and if all good men totally 
despised them.'* 

'* For my own part/' said Mr. Tyrrel, 
** I believe that a good mai) in my sense 
of the word, will neither write works of 
iinagination, nor r^ad them.*' 
: ^'At your age and mine, and better 
employed as we certainly maybe/* said 
Mr. Stanley, " we want not such resources,. 
I myself, thpugh I strongly retain the re- 
lish, have little leisure for the indulgence, 
which yet I would allow, though with 
great discrimination, to the young and the 
unoccupied. What is to whet the genius 
of the champions of virtue, so g^a to enable 
them successfully to combat the leaders of 

c 6 vice 
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vicfe M^ laltJeHty^if we refnie'to let them 
h% occasionally sharpened im4 polbh^d 
by such studies ? That mddel of brillitiHtf 
cpmpositioa, Bishop Jeremy Taylor^ waf 
of this apinioDy wliea he said ^ by what^ 
cvtr Tmlrumcnt piety is advanfaged> uact 
that> though thou gtindest thy spears and 
arrows at the forges of ther Piulistifies .' 

**Iknow/' co»thiued Mr- Stanley, **th^. 
a Christian need nut borrdw ^^eapons o^ 
attacks or defence from the classic ar- 
moury: but to drop all metaphor^ if h«? 
Ijje called upon to defend troth and vir- 
tue against inen whose mmds ariB ador^w 
ed with aU that is elegant^ strc^ngthemed 
*ith all llmt is powerful, and enriched 
tiih all that is persuasive, from the Mrriteear 
in quest|oa-*-^Is he )1kd|r to engage witb 
due advantage if bisr own mind be deatt- 
lute of ih^ em'helUshments with whick 
theirs abound ? While wit and imaglna*^ 
tion are /Aeir fa vt>urifeinstrttmentSrshaU 
we conjnder the aid of either as useless; 
much less as sinful in their opponents ?** - 

^rWhile 



"^ "WMlmf^tig men wiU^ betmmed/* 
saM Sir ^ckm^ ^^1t h surely cfivapwtwnm 
fhtft tbc^ (Should be ^ir/;^ ftHMitd. Wif 
^iduld tiol the|i0f^e wt^ to ot^ll^eriite^ ill' 
afiiftibkirs suiili iaculties as wit atui fti^f^ nor . 
td extJugut^ a taste f(»* them itireadti's;** ^ 

^Sbe\r me any t^nc imtance i>f g(bQ^ 
that ewr was effected by ^ny on* poet,** 
swd Mr, Tyrrel, **«nd I will giw up th€ 
point; while on' the other band^ a tbob-* 
sand instances of mischief might doubtkssas 
be^ produced/* ^ ^ t , 

^* The latter part *f ycmr asserlioii^i 
Sif,'"^' ^id I, *^ 1 feat is too true ; but t** 
#h«evtl1iaS€kvatidh;af fancy ltd Miltt>i!i» 
orMi}b6n his readers ? In^wl^l labyrintlisf 
of gidlt did it in voWe S^etrser imt CowWy ? 
Mas lliqimooy ^r has Young added to %}» 
crimes^ or the calaniitieis ef mankind ^ 
Into what iirnnoratities did it plunge Gay 
er Goklstnith ? Has it tainted the p«rity^ 
df Beattie in his Minstrel, or that of the 
living minstrel of the Lay ? What reader 
has Mason corrupted^ ot what reader im9 

Cowpcr 
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rein of Cervaiites to check it-~it was ^ 
duty to attempt to lower the public deln 
rium* When in our own age and country* 
Steirne wrote his corrupt* but too populai 
lesser wark, he became the mischievous 
founder of the school of sentiment A 
hundred writers communicated^ a hundred 
thousand readers caught the infection. 
Sentimentality was the disease which 
then required to be expelled. The reign 
of Sterne is past. Sensibility is discarded, 
and with it the softness which it must be 
confessed belonged to it Romance is vsi' 
nished^ and with it the heroic, thouM 
somewhat unnatural elevation which w 
companied it. We have little to reg| 
in the loss c^ either: nor have we miD 
cause to rejoice in what we have ga 
cd by the exchaoge.^ A pervadiiig / 
substantial selfishness^ the striking ,( 
racteristic of our day^ is no greaj 
provement on the wUdness^ of %y 
romance, or the vapid poling of thi 
tnental school/* 
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'* Surely/* said I/' (UAlro^nac des 
Gourmands at that iustant darting across 
my mind,) ^' it is as honourable for a gen- 
tlemaa to excel in critical ^s in culinary 
skilL It is as noble to cultivate the in- 
tejleqtual taste as that of the p^late^. 
It is at least as creditable to discuss 
the comparative merits of Sophocles and 
Shakespeare, as the rival ingredients of a 
soup or a sauce. I will even venture to 
affirm that it is as dignified an amusement 
to run a tilt in favour of Virgil or Tasso 
against their assailants^ as to run a ba« 
rouehe against a score of rival barouches ; 
and though I own that in Gulliver's lancL 
of the Houyhnhnms, the keeping up the 
breed ofhorses'^mighthave been the nobler^ 
patriotism, yet in Great Britain it is hi- 
therto at least become no contemptible ex- 
ertion of skill and industry to keep- up 
the breed of gei^tlemen/* 
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looseness of his religious pnncipTeS| ledf 
her to give his lordship a positive refusalr 
though be is nether destitute of talents- 
lior personal accomplishnients/' 

How ashamed was 1 of my jealousy f 
How I felt my admiration increase ! Yet 
1 thought it wai too great before to ad- 
nVit of augmentation.^' Another propo* 
sal/* said Dr. Barlow, '^ was Jiiade tohjef fa^^ 
ther by a man every way unexception- 
able* But she desired him to be inform- 
ed that it was her earnest requesti that he 
would proceed no farther, but spare her the 
pain of refusing a gentleman for whose 
character she entertained a sincere respect ; 
but being persuaded she could never be 
able to feel more than respect, she posi- 
tively declined receiving his addresses, as- 
suring him at the same time, she sincerely 
desired to retain as a friend, him whom 
she felt herself obliged tp refuse as a hus- 
band. She is as far from the vanity of 
seeking to make conquests, as from the 
ungenerous insolence of using ill, those 

whom 
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^liomlier merit has captivated^ 9fid whom 
lier judgment cannot accept.** 

After "admiring in the wannest termi 
the purity and generosity of her heart, I 
pressed Dr. Barlow still farther as to tht 
interior of her mind. I questibned him as 
to her early habitS;^ and particularly as to 
])€r relig^ious attainments, telling him tliat 
iio thing was indifferent to me which re- 
lated to Lucilla. 

^'Miss Stanley/' replied he, ** is go- 
verned by a simple, practical end, in all 
lier religious pursuits. She reads her bi-^ 
tie, not from habit that she may acquit 
herself of a customary form ; not to exer- 
cise her ingenuity by allegorizing literal 
passages, or spiritualizing plain ones, but 
that she may improve in knowledge, and 
grow in grace. She aocuston^ herself 
to meditation, in order to get her minjd 
inore deeply imbued with a sense of eternal 
things. She practices 8elf-examinatio% 
that iixt may le^ru to watdh ag^imt the 
£rst risfog of bad dispojiitions, and |o de^- 

tect 
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Jtf^t evei^ latest evil mber heart. 1^ live^ 
in the regular habit of prayer; not only 
ihskt ) $he niay implore pardon for ^in, but 
that she may obtain strength against it. 
She told me one day wben she was ill, that 
if she did not constantly e)camine the 
actual state of her mind^ she shcmM pray 
at random^ without any certainty \diat 
particular sins she should pray against, 
or what were her particular wants. She 
has read much scripture and little con- 
troversy. There are some doctrines that 
slie does not pretend to define, which she 
yet practically adopts. She cannot 
perhaps give you a disqui^tion on the 
mysteries of the Holy Spirit, but she can 
and does fervently im'plore his guidance 
and instruction ; she believes in his*eflS- 
cacy, and depends on his support. She 
is sensible that those truths which frow 
tlieir deep importance are most; obvious, 
have more of the vitality iof reKgieti, anfl 
influence 'practice more, than thosfe'*al)^ 
struse points, > which unhafppily split 
. ^ the 



iifQ religious world into so m^t^y par^ 
•ties. •....;' 

**If I were to name what are her ptc- 
dominant virtues^ I should say sincerity 
aiul humility* Conscious of her oWH 
imperfectiom, she neverjusiifies her faults, 
and seldom extenuates them. She re^^ 
ceives reproof with meekness, and advice 
with gratitude^ Her own conscience is 
always so ready to condemn her, that she 
never wonders nor takes offence at the 
censures of others. 

*'That softness of manner which yOu 
admire in iier is not the varnish of good 
breeding, nor is it merely Uie eflfect of 
good temper, though in both she excels, 
Uut it is the result of humility. She ap- 
pears humble, not becautiC a mild exterior 
is graceful, but because she has a« in- 
ward cfonvictioti of unworthitiess which 
prevents an assuming manner. Yet her 
humilit/ ha^ no cant :; she never disbur- 
thens her conscience by a few disparaging 
phrases, nor lays a trap for pr^se by in^ 

4iscriminateljr 
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^iaetii^kiately cpndemning herself. Her 
humility never impairs her cheerfulness j 
Ibf the i^se of her wan ts directs her to 
Mtk, and her faith enables her to find thp 
«urt foundation of a better hope than anjr 

.vhicb ^^ ^^ derived from a delusive 
jConSdence in her own goodness. 

^* One day," continued Dr. Barlow^ 
" when I blamed her gently for hemr 
htickwardoess in expressing her opinio 
on some serious point, she said, ' I always 
feel diffident in speaking on these subjec 
Upt only lest I should be thought to as 
$ume> but lest I really should assume a de 
grec of piety, which may not belong t 
me. My great advantages make me jea 
Jous of myself. My dear father has s 
carefully instructed me, and I live so muc 
in tb€ habit of hearing his pious senti 
pnent^, that I am often afraid of appear in 
better than I am, and of pretending to fee 
in my heart, what perhaps I only approve 
itk my judgment. When my beloved mo^ 
ifacr was ill^'continued ahe^ ^I often caught 
iny^f saying mechanically^ God's will 

be 



be dioBel when, I blusli to own, ho^ fittte 
I felt ill my heart of that r^gnatiott oi^ 
whkh my Irps were so lavish. ' '* ' ' 

Ihungwith mexprrssiible deliglitotievcry* 
word Doctor Barlow uttered, and expresSeuf 
my fears that such a prize was too much 
above my deserts, to allow me to encourage! 
Tery sanguine hopes* *'You have ihy cordial 
wiahes for your success," said be, **tfe^ugh I 
ididl lament the day, when you snateh so 
fair a flower from our fields, to tralnspIattC 
It into your northern gardens/^ 

We had now reached the Park g&fe^ 
where Sir John and Lady Belfield join^ lisk 
As it was very hot, Dr. Barlow proposed to 
eondttct us a nearer way« He carried us 
through a small nursery of fruit trees, which 
I had not before observed, though it was 
adjoining the ladies' flower-garden, from 
which it was separated and concealed by a 
row of tall trees. I expressed my surprizd 
that the delicate Lucilla would allow so 
coarse an inclosure to be so near her orna-- 
mented ground. "You see she does all she 
can to shut it out," replied he. " I will 

VOL* II. » tell 



teU yoa How it btp^ns^ for I caiinot' vi^ 
dicsite the lastc of my fait friend,' ^iih- 
mit exposin]^^ a bettier quality in lier« ^ But 
if I betray her* you must not betray 
nac. • .= ' ..'■«'■ ^ -i ■ "'^< 

" It is a rule when any servant who has 
lived aeven years at the Grove marries, pro* 
Tided they have eotjducted themselves Avell 
ntkA make a prudent choice, for Mr. Sckff* 
ley :to give them a piece of ground on the 
iriaste to Intild a cottage: he alsa allows 
them to taki^stofies from liis quarry^ an^t 
l^e from bis kiln ; to this^ he^ddsa bit of 
ground for a garden. ^ Mrs. Stanley pre^ 
lents vsome kitchen: fnroiturej and gives? a 
wedding dinner; and the Rector refuses Im 
fee for performing the ceremony/' 

'* CaROljnCi" said Sir John, ^* this is not 
the £rst time since we have been at' the 
Grove, that I ha v€ been struck with ob- 
aerving how many benefits taturdHy result 
to the poor, from the rich livitig-o» tfe^r 
pwn estates. Tlieir dependants have 0, 
thousand petty local advantages, -wltieli 
cost almost nothing to the giver, which arc 

yet 



Is^tfV^Al^ t^ the rreqwfcn tndi of rirhaeli 

'/ib^t Mid^ Stanley, ftom Ijet childhood, Jiai 
been passionately fond of cultivating a gj^r^ 
^\^s 'Wh^pi &be was h^dly;^ fourteeni she 
b€®an to reflect that the rd^tigUt sfee took 
;i*>^ tfeia employment / was att^dcd ntitheff 
Mtjt}l:pl^sai^e t^Qv profit to aqy ofie but her- 
f^fj^aiiii abe became jealous of agratifiea- 
MmniVdnth ¥!a$ 90 entirely seWish. She beg- 
1^ tbi^ pji^ce0f waste grjojund of herfatber, 
and stocked it ^th a nunfiber of fine young 
Intit tr^es of the ct>mmoo sort, apples, p^am, 
pb^nb^, Q^nd tbe^m^Uer fruits, Whentber^ 
m^ wedding among the older servants, or 
when any gqod girl out of ber school mar«- 
imi she pj^eseats their little empty garden 
^jtb aidozeo yauog apple trees, and a few 
i^e^sr. of the oftbc^* sorts, never forgetting 
tp aDheUish their little court with rw^ 
l^lict boapyi: suckles. These last she trans- 
gfefttft fr^n the , shruhbfcry, not to fill up 
}^ village :g0r4eu^w it is callcci, with any 
l4d»g tha,t is of fiQ positive use* She 
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employs a poor lame man in the village 
a day in the week to lodk after this tiur- 
lery, and by cuttmgs and grafts a good 
stock is raised on a small space. It i^s 
done at her own expence, Mr. Stanley 
making this a condition when he gave 
her the ground; *' otherwise/* said he, 
•' trifling as it is, it would be my charity 
and not hers^ and she would get thanked 
for a kindness which would cost her no- 
thing/* The warm-hearted little Phcebte 
co-operates in this, and all her sistei's'la- 
bours of love. 

" Some stich union of chatity with every 
personal indulgence, she generally imposes 
on herself; and from this aisqciation she 
has acquired another yirtue,'for she tells me 
smiling^ she is sometimes obliged to content 
herself^ with practising frugality instead of 
charity. When she finds she cannot afiStti 
both her own gratification, and the clfaifl- 
f able act which she wanted to associate 
with it, and is therefore compelled to give 
up the charity, she compels herself to gi^ 
up the indulgence also. By this self-denial 

'she 
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ftlie^ets a little money iniiandy for the miA 
demand/ and thus is enabled to afford bot|i 
next time." ' 

As he finished speaking, we spied the 
lame gardener pruning and clearing the 
trees, "Well, James," said the Doctor, 
•* how does your nursery thrive?** '*- Why, 
Sir," said the poor man, '^ we are rather thin 
pf stout trees at present. You know we had 
threfe weddings at Christmas, which took 
tl|irty«six of my best apple ttees at a blow, 
besides half a dozen tall pear trees, and as 
many plumbs. But we shall soon fetch it 
iip, for Miss Lucilla makes me plant two 
: fo^r every one that is removed, so that wc 
arc always provided for a weddiYijg, come 
^when itvill/* 

I liow recollected that I had been pleas- 

fii^wiih observing so many young orchards 

, il^ flourishing cottage-gardens in the vil* 

.J^e; little did I suspect the fair hand 

irhich oould thus in a very few years dif* 

. fitse aa air of sitiiling comfort around these 

-huipble habitations, and embellish poverty 

itself w She makes^ they told me, her pe- 
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fio^esS i^iiiitt of liispeetion to sec that nieftfi 
ness and order do not degett^rate* 
- Not to appear too eager, I asked tlie^oor 
matn some questions about hid hc^alth^ which 
teemed infimi. **Iam bu< weak^ Sir/' $ai<i 
be, *' for Blatter of that, but I should hare 
been dead long ago but for the squire's fa* 
mily* He gives me the run of his lcitchct>j 
afftd'Mi£$ Lncilla allows me half a crown a 
week, for one day*s work, and any odd hour 
I can spare ; but she doii^t let me earn it^ 
for she is always li^atching for fear it should 
be too hot or toocold^ or too wet for me; 
and ahe brings me my dosie of bark bcuself 
into this tool-house, that she may be sure 
I take it; for she says sei^vants aod poor 
people like to have medicines provide^ 
for them, but don't cafe to take ifa^m. 
Then s^he watches that I don't throw my 
coat on the wet grass, which, she says^ 
gives labouring men so much rheumatism^ 
aad she made me this nice flannel waist* 
c»at, Sirj w4th her own hands. At Christ- 
mas thejr gave me anew suit from top to 
toe so that I want for xothing but a more 

thank* 



i\m^M h^tfi for I newr cao to gi«tefu| 
enough t^jQod^Aid my b^nefaiptors.'' i 
J ,|a|lced some, further questiow only to 
Ijj^Ye the ptea$«ic .of lieariiigj Wwi talk 
Iq^er. about LuciUa* ** 3ut Sk/* &ai4- 
l^ interrupting m€| 'M heard had iiew9| 
y^ry bad news* ,Pray your bc^^^r So^j^ 
giy^ me**\ " WMt do ypu mean, jf anj^ r" 
faid I^ seeing his cye$ fill. - ** Why, Sir, ?|U 
thCjfefiifaRts at the GriDve. will have it^iafc 

♦ 

^i^arecome tpcarry oiif Mif^XudiUa. Go4 

i|le^ lier wb^iev^r she goe$* Your Mf • 

JSfi^^^ds^ , ^\t, ^$ ypu arf^4^ of ^he be$t 

^^If^gtlemeq, b«^,ii|d«edrf^^ I.d^t 

fenow who pan deserve her. $he willjearry a^ 

blj^^ing.wfereyerrshegow/': TheboBest 

^Uow put up th)? steev^iof hip^cf^^o^brufth 

^;i^^y. h is tears^ nor w^ I asbil^lied of thost 

wjth which hi|^ hoiW?t «#9tio^ &k^ ^y 

own eyjes. While w^ were tall^iiigi a pnnr 

littli^g^rl, , who I ^i^w by her. lueaf uniform 

be!pug;ed to Misa Stanley's sqhool, pai^fil 

^s with f little b*5k*t4ni ^r hand, - Jaiaca 

caljed to her, and saidr -'m*ke bastej B»- 

c^el, jQj^Rre after J9*irti#jj9.*»; < u. 
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" Wind; thb is market-day^ James, is it,*' 
said Dr.iSarbw, ^^ and iBacfael is cewe^f 
btt nos9g^%i" ^' Yea Sir,f* said Jatnts } 
'/I.foigot to tell their ha«»urs> timt every 
Saturday as «o6n bs the ichool is over* tbe 
yousigerMioKsgivfe Rachel leave to contd 
aadfetohiMtne flowers out of their garden; 
tvhtefa? she carries to the town to sell; sht 
cofinnoDly gets a shilling, half of which 
tihey make - her lay out to bring home t 
Uttle tea, for her poor sick motherj and 
the other half she l^s up to buy shoes and 
•lockhi^ for herself and (her crippled sis^ 
ter^ Bv4?ry. little is a help where there iif 
ootfaiog, Sir.'^ 

Sir Johasaid nothing, but looked atLady 
Belfieldf wfaoae ^es glistened while she 
toftiy said^ ^^O how little do the rich evei" 
iimk what tlite aggregate even of their owii 
s%iiiaindex!ed; shillings would do in die way 
qf chartjby>wcse they systematically applied 

^ it/' 

Jaites nonr unlocked a little private door 
wjiicb (^ned into the pleasure gtoundi 
There at a distance^ fitting in a circle onf 

^ — the^ 



llAs iMWwmoir.n grkihf uhdtfr a.tsiHf web«4 
beld all the little Staoleys^ mA . ^ baisk«i 
of Aowershelweeft themi out of wbtoh they 
fjltre earnestlyv employed .in Mitijig a^d 
felfiog up nosegays. We stood some tiin« 
^m'lriiig thek little bu^ faces and acttve 
iGfkgers without their perceiving us, and got 
up to them |ast as they were putting tbof 
prettily formed boi^uets into Raohel's htas# 
ket, with which she marched ofPi wi^niaiiy 
bbarg«s from the ohildTento wastenotrmi 
by the wisy^ and to be sure.to liavetlM 
nosegay that had the myrtle in it it/ Mni 
Williams's* 

• - Hnwnafany nosegays ha t^e you g Wen to 
Rachel to-^ay^ Louisa?'' saiti Dr^ Barlow ttt 
theeWest 0f the four* ** Only three 4e^f>ieet^ 
Siif" replied shei ** W« thinft f t a bad- day 
when we^can% makeup owr do2^n. 'jPhey 
ibr« alleui* own ; we seldom touch mamma's 
flowers, and we never suffer James to Eakt 
oars, becaiise Pheebe says it ftiig^ be 
^mptiug him.** Little Jane lameMed that 
Ludllai^d given them nothilig to-day, ex* 
ocpt two or three iprigs of her best flower-^ 
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ing myrtle, which, ^dded she, we mikt 
Rachel gire into the^ bargain to a poor stck 
l^dy^ who loves flowera and used to. have; 
g^od ones of her own, but* who has now np 
money to spare, and coiild not .afford to 
give more than the common price for a 
noaegay for her sick room ! So we always 
slip a nice flower or two out of the green^ 
house into her little bunch, and say nothing, 
When we walk that way we often leave 
her some dowers ourselves, and would do 
itoftener if it did pot hurt poor Rachel'9 
trade.*' 

As we walked away from the sweet prat- 
tlers, Dr. Barlow said, '* These little crea- 
tures already emulate their, sisters in asso^ 
9iating some petty kindnesa with their own 
pleasures^ The act is triflings but the habit; 
is good ; ^s is every habit which helps to 
take us out of self; which teaches us to 
transfer our attention from our own grati- 
fication to the wants or the pleasures of 
another.*' 

•* I confess,** said Lady Bel fields as we 
entered the house^ *' th^ it never occurred 

to 
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to me that it was any part of charity to train 
rny children to the habit of sacrificing 
their time or their pleasure for the benefit 
ofothers» though^ to do them justice, they 
are very feeling and very liberal with their 
money*** 

" My dear Caroline,** said Sir John, *Mt 
is our money^ not' theirs. It is, I fear, a 
cheap liberality, and abridges not them* 
selves of one enjoyment They well kAow 
we are so pleased to see them charitable* 
that we shall instantly repay them with in* 
terest whatever they give away j so that we 
have hitherto afforded them no opportu* 
nity to shew their actual dispositions* 
]^ay, I begin to fear they may become' 
charitable through covetousness, if they 
jind out that the more they give the more 
they shall get. We must correct this arti- 
:£cial liberality as soon as we go home."' 
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inL Fsw days after, Sir John Belfield andl^ 
agreed td takearide to Mr« Carlton's, wher^ 
webreakfiasteid. Nothing could be more ra- 
tional than the whole turn of his mindj nor 
more agfeeable and unreserved than Ms con • 
Tersation. His behaviour to his amiaUe wif« 
was adectiociately attentive^ and Sir John 
who is a most critical observer^ retnarked 
Hmt it was (^ite natural and unaffected* It 
appeared to be the result t)f esteem inspired 
by her merit, andquickened by a sense of bit 
own former unwonbiness, which made him 
fbel as if he could nevar<lo enough to eiFocai 
the memory of past unkindness. He mani^ 
fested evident symptoms of a mind earnestly 
intent on the discovery and pursuit of mo* 
ral and religious truth; and from the nnH 
tural ardour of his character^ and thestnce^ 

rity 



Hty of hb rentarse, bis attainments seemed 
Hktif to be rapid and considerable. 

The sweet benignit/ of Mr. Carlton's 
couatenafiee was lighted up at our entrance 
with a smile of satisfaction. We had been 
informed with what pleasure she observed 
every accession of right-«minded acquaint* 
apc^ which her hu^baiid m^iku Thougli ber 
lE^tiir^I niiode&ty prevented ber from intrOf^ 
4H<^Qg my subject herselfi y^ when any 
tfeipgua^ful was brougbt forward by othepn 
sbi^. fPfom^ed il by a look gooipQimded of 
jrtfi^we :a©d intelligence.: 
,. -4ft^r a v^irity pf topiiJ^ l»d li«e» disr 
l^lob^tJj the conyersalion fell on the pn^Mr 
4\c§^ which w^era cois^ionly eMertained by 
»en of the world against religioni "Fof my 
^fWB pl^*j" said Ml*. Carlton, '* I nrost (X)n* 
fi^^ that uo maivhad eirer mof c and nft roqgei 
l^r^jfodices to combat than myself. I noean 
jint my owQ exculpattoUf when I ad4» that 
tbeimprudeuce^ the waot of judgment, ainl 
mb0ve:alltfae incmigrucMis mixtures and 'm-^ 
€Ottsktencie9 m many ckaiactem who ar« 
ladbon^ neUgious,, are! ill ealcukted to do 



away the unfavourable opitijona of men Vif 
an opposite way of thinking. As I pt-esunid 
thatyoUy gentlemen, are not ignorant of the 
errors of rhy early life — error indeed 'is ait 
appellation far too mild — -I shall not scrupte 
to own toyou the source of those prejudices 
which retarded my progress, even after 1 be* 
c^me ashamed of my deviations from virtue^ 
I bad felt the turpitude of my bad habits 
h>tig before I had courage to renounce them^ 
mA I renounced them long before I had 
courage td avow my abhorrence of them.1* * 
/SirJohtiand I expressed ourselves ex- 
tamely obliged by tlie candour of his decla- 
rlition, and assured him that his furthei^ 
communications would not only gratify 
bittlMtiefitos. ^ 

*^£ducatedaslhad been, "said Mr. CarU 
ton, *'in an almost entire ignorance of reli- 
gion, mine was rather an habitual inditfer* 
eacethan a sj^stematic unbelief. My thought, 
lets course of life, though it led me to hope 
tbatCbristianity might not be true,yet hatl 
hf no means been able to convince me that 
it was £i^ae; Am I had net been taught to 

search 



^f imth at'the foumtgin, for I wa^ upt 
^guaiutad with the Bible, 1 had no rwdi^r 
meass for forming, my judgnieQl, thaii |?y 
^erving, though with a careleas and ca$u4 
^e, what effect religion produced in tbow. 
yjhio professed to be influenced by it. My 
observations augmented my prejudic^%» 
What I saw of the professors inqreascd V(\y 
dislike of the profession. All the chargfa; 
briO^ght by their enemies, for I had been ae-^ 
(^y^tomed to weigh the validity of te&timony, 
had not rivetted my dislike fo mmch^, as tbci 
djIFerence between their own avowed prip- 
ciples and their obvious practice. Religipus 
inyeji. should be th^ more ciiutious of giving 
<^<^asionforreproach>as they know the wofld. 
IS always on the watch, and is moregtadrtp 
li^y e i ts prej ud ices C9 n fi rmei tb*» removed. • * 
*' I seize the morpent of Mrs, Carltojst'ji 
absence" (who.was just then called out of 
the room, but returned ii.lmo8t wmedtatef 
1^}. *Vto observe, th4t what ipoted my disr- 
^usjt fa^ the cage roe^ with which tli^ema^ 
t^f at.my.ii^s^imable wi/e, wh^ made a 
^$a^p^adefof^eligio|pi| pressfid th&Qaariiag^ 
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of ber only tHild with a man whose condoet 
she knew to be irregular, and of whose f^nm 
ciples she entertained a jast^ that is, an irnr 
favourable opinion. To see, I repeat, tlie 
religious mother of Mrs* Carlton obviously 
governed in her zeal for promoting o^r 
union by motives as worldly as those of my 
poor father, who pretended to no religion at 
all, would have extremely lowered any r^ 
spect which I might have previously beeii 
mduced to entertain for characters of th^ 
description* Nor was this disgustdimims^d 
by my acquaintance with Mr. Tyirel. i 
bad known him while a professed man of the; 
world, and bad at that time, I fear^ disliked 
bis violent temper, his narrow mind, and 
his coarse manners^ more than his vices. 

*M had heard of thepower ofjreUgion to 
change the heart, and I ridiculed the wild 
chimera. - My contempt for this, iK)tion wat 
confirmed by the conduct of Mr. Tyrrel in 
bis newcbamcter. I found it had produced 
little change in hira» except furnishing him^ 
witha new snbtject of discussion. J saw that 
im had only laid down one set of opinions^ 

and 



and taken up another^ with bo addition 
itl^ierei^tioliis^^ virtiies^and with the addition 
ftPhis vices of spiritual pride and self-confi- 
dencejfor with hypocrisy I have no right to 
^rg^^any man. I observedthat Tyrrcl and 
MtoT two of his new friendsi rather courted 
HkicH than avoided it. They considered 
dinfetton as the infirmity of a worldly mind; 
tAd every attempt at kindness or concilia^ 
tbii as an abandonment of faith.They eagefr^ 
l|f a:icri^bed to <;hcir piety, the dislike which 
lias often excited by their peculiarities. I 
fotrhd them apt to dignify the dl»approba« 
tion which their singularil^ occasioned! 
inlli the name of persecutien* I have seen 
Iti^mtake comfort in the belief thtft it waS 
their religion which uras disliked, when 
pediaps it ^ft chiefly their oddities. 

^* At Tyrrel's 1 became acquainted with 
ymnr friec^d^ Mr. and Mrs« Ranby ; I leave 
yon to joidge whether their characters, that 
of the lady especially, were catculafted td 
do away my prejudices. I had lear ft t frdflri 
my favourite Roman poet a precept ihcom- 

piMutioD^ of never making a God appean 

except 
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eooo^t on occasiom. v^ortfay of a God. I 
bave siDce bad reasoQ to think, tbb rule ay 
jiistly theological as it »is classical. Sq 
thought not the Ranbys. 
. ** It will indeed readily be allowed by 
fvcry reilecting mind> as Godis to be view*!? 
ed in all Iris works, so his * ncvcf-failing 
providence orderelh all things both in hea- 
ven and oneartb.' But surely there is soriie-^ 
thffyg; vjjry offensive in theindecent familia- 
nty with which the name jofGod a»d Pro^ 
Xid^ce is btoughtin on every trivial occa« 
g\QXi, af was th& constant practice of. Mr» 
and Mrs* Raaby. I was not even then so 11^ 
|^gic9l a rieia^Q^er as to allow a genital 
^4den}r.a particular Providence. Jithn 
f^ne w^e trne^ I inferred that the, Qtber 
could not be. false- But I felt that the itli? 
f ion of tbi^bepeople waa of a slight te^turip 
and a bad taate I wasdi^usted with little; 

nesa in.some.imtancear and with inconaisf 
tcnqy in others* Still their absurdity gav* 
me no right to .suspect .their sincerity. . 

*• Whenever Mrs* Ranby had a petty in- 
clination, to gratify, she had always xecoursij 
. to 
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io whstt she called thtleadtngst^Pt&vi^m^i 

ftiihattfersof no more moment than whether 

ihe should drink tea with one tieighbour itt*^ 

Btead of another, she virasimpeil€d;oidkredt^ 

Mf or over-ruled^ I observed thatshealwayi 

fobk care to i6tcrpret these leadings to/hef 

€^wti taste, and under their sanction, she al-* 

i»rajrs did itliat her fancy lecher io do. lSi< 

pl'ofe^s&d to follow thisguidahte on ^irell 

initiate occasions, ijtet I had almost saidj 

fiirpiety s^mcd a little impious. To thti 

ii^i^stl dispentotrons of Providence, ^^pfetei-^ 

^ lirheii thejrtainie in itr^ng^ or waters* 

sha^pej I did not observe mor^snbmitelon; 

tliiih'Fhad Seen inpersons 1^0 could 'ttdt 

bte suspected of rdi^on. liriust owtt to yaoit 

4tso, that as I amVather fk^tidfdus, Fbeg^ 

lb "^ fin ^y that Vulgar language, tpaaint 

l^lmcSes, and false gramma9, M^€re necessai^ 

<^tmected with religion. The sactrflfcc af 

iiijrte and clfegance seemed intlisijiensablei 

IM I was iiiclincd tb fear that if tAty wer* 

right, it would be impossible i^ git td 

liekWn with good En^sh.** 

>%if>«j»jjpyg|j J grant there is some truth iii 

your 
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y^uf remairks^ Sif ,**«akt I, '* you must alio^t 
tliiltiirbeniiicuai^determrned at all events 
to luisbt down religious characters^ they are 
iMIWf at a loiis to fmd plamtbte objections 
tQ jiiftify their dklike ; atid while they con- 
fftly jeven from themselres, the real motive 
of their aversran, the vigilance with which 
tbeyi^ry into the characters of men who 
^direokDoed pidus> is exercised with the 
K^e^iet hofie of fiilding faults enough td 
0on0ra(i their prejudices." 

** As a gaieral truth, you are perfectly 
wght/*«Md Mt. Oariton; "but at ihti^ 
iJodi to vfaach I allude, I bad now goit^ 
IktA itagse of my pfogreaiSi as to he ta^t 
isardnag for instances to invite thaa t6 
i^^>d me la my^ iaqutty/^ * ^ 

** You wiU grant however/^ said I, ^ that 
k isacommofi effedtof prejudice to tram* 
£i»r4tae faults of a religious man to religion 
ftaelf. Such a man happens to have an 111^^ 
ao«iti> mailner, an aytkvard gesture, all un«- 
mbdulatad voice; hisalittsidnsmay beqoaiFstBi 
bts phraseology qiiaini, hi* language- sk^ 

venly. 
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reoly* Tlie solid virtues which may 1}# 
disguised under these incumbraiices ga^fof 
Hf0thiQ^ The mm is obsiifd^ and therefore 
Christiamty Is ridiculous. lis truth hoiiM 
eyi?r, thopgh it may be eclipiml> canootbtf 
extifiguiphed* Like it^ divioe author; i% 
is the same yesterdayi to-day, aad fof 
eirer,*' > 

'* There was another repulsive dfcuai*« 
s|»p<m/* replied Mr.. Carltoa, ^ the scddty 
sharitieshoth of Tyrrel and Us new fri«»ds/ 
so inferior to the lih&rality of my fiitberrflOMi 

qX^a^ £|aai^ who n^^eis profosee^ to Ik ^o«> 
viefitiRiL by any higher meti ve.4han mere fdel^ 
ifig^ stre|]^g^e^i>e4 my disliked XbacidciikiK 
ti4^|ta pf mere reasoiab taugl^^t ^crthM ilte^ 
i^ig^Q^fBWS^ ^vbo does not gi^eatly enoiiii^ 
tlie man of the world ia lm> ^endilit^^ 
%lbdbcfr&(>f hhn.; becaase the wofldly^masi 
nsbovginres lib^aUy, acts aboffe hiis priMi^ 
jrfpj ivfeile the Christian i?rh^ dwspo m©i^ 

&4l6 4i^rt of htfli JUdAhongh ^ by b^ 
c^^^^ot insist that Ube^aMty; is a «fMrlai*M9^ 
tliqrtiion.of piety, yeit I will viniiure ti^ 
ummtf *hia** the waot of $he a»«, h »^ 

V w doubt- 
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doubtful $ymp(u>aLQf the abtei&ce oftk$ 
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u ^*l^ Mxt resolved^ to* watch caFefully tlie 
iSQiiduct. of anotb^i' description. of Chmj 
tmQS» who come un-der the class of Ibc forf 
mat and flhe decent; They were considered 
ts mom credittti)le9 but I did notperccivt 
them to be more exemplary. They werip 
more absorbed in the worlds and more gor 
Vern^id ity. its opinion** I found them ^la* 
p&yQUtt MI defence of the church in wordtj^ 
Wtneitber adornjng it by their lives, af 
fOfbBacing its doctrinesin theii; heacts. Rjhr 
^d in the obs(^f vance of s^me of its cxti^t 
md ritcSr but ti^^^^ ioifluenced by Its lil|^ 
zalprincip}^s> and charitable si^rit.i 'T|^ 
tdierated the establi^bmeait muely n§ a 
politica;] Instiitutioii, but of her outward 
forms they conceiv^, as comprehending 
the wbote of lier excellence. O f her spir iti^^ 
beauty and superioritvy they seemed to Im^^ 
}M> conception. I observed in them .lea3 
warmth of afi'ectioni for tho^e with wh^ 
fthey 4gr«ed in external prpfeiisioi^ thsn ^f 
^-iMaci^ur for those, who diflfered fr^m th^mt, 

though 



^ouj^h Mi4 a skr^le shade, and in points of 
no importance. *Tliey were cordial haitn^ 
lafikffrrgid lovera.' Had they Hved in the 
ea^ly;>agesj when the' church Xvas^ split iiit# 
parties by paltry disputes, they would havi 
thought the controversy about the tinde 
of iceeping £aster» of nK>re consequeu^ 
tbxin theevetit itself» which that festival 
ceiebrates.** 

j; ^^ My dear Sir/' said I> as soon aslij&'had 
done speaking, **^y oil have accDnti ted tery 
l^turaliy for yotir prejudiees.Yoar chief er* 
rot seems tohave consisted in the selection of 
the persons you adopted as staildi^ds. Th^ 
alidiiSered as much from the right as tli^ 
differed' from each other : and the traih 
fe, their vdieraeat desire, to differ fromeaeh 
iatlier, was a chief cause why they departed 
fto mtich from the right. But your in* 
stabees were so unhappily chosen^ thait tliey 
^ni^Te ' nothing against ChiistianityJ The 
lwol)f>posite descriptions of persons wlia dto^ 
ierred you from religiin, and who pa»ed 
fido^s^ff in their respective eorps^ ninlBrtlii 
gtiaefie^rmsof leligious, would^ 1 betlew^ 
'- ■-■i'-- ■■ i . be 
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* 

hesctrec ly adcnowladged at luck fay t)^ jih 
befly and soundly pious/* . 

5* My own subsequent experience,^ n^ 
Mimed Mr* Carlton^ ^* has confirmed tiia 
justness of your remark. When I begaoy 
through the gradual diange wrought in my 
views andactions^ by the silent, but power* 
fair pieachiag of M<rs. Carlton's example to 
have less interest in believing thatChriatia&« 
ity was fiilse, I then a^^pliedmyself to search 
£or reasons to bdieve that it was true. But 
I^in, abstract reasoning, though it might 
catch hold on beings who are all pure in* 
teUect, and though it might have given a 
right hias even to my opinions, would pro«« 
bably never have determined my conduct 
unless I saw it clothed, as it were, with a 
body. I w;an ted examples which should in** 
Auence me to act, as well as p]:oofs which 
should incline me to believe ; something 
which would teach me what to do, as wdl 
as what to think* I wanted exemplificatioiis 
aa well as precepts* I doubted of all merely 
iqpeculative truth. I wanted, from beholds 
ing tb^ effect, to ref«r back to tl^^ principle 

I wanted 
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I wanted arguments more palpable aridless 
theoretic. Surely, said I to myself, if reli- 
gfon be a real principle, it must \)e art ope- 
rative one, and I would rationally infer that ? 
Chiistianity were true, if the tone of Ghm- 
tfen practice \\rere high. 
* ** I began to look clandestinely rato" 
Henrietta's Bible. There I indeed found 
that the spirit of religioti was invested vilii^ 
jdst such abody as I bad wislicd to see; that 
it exhibited actions as well as sentiments, 
characters as well as doctrmes ; the life? 
pourtrayed evidently governed by the prin-* 
dple inculcated; the conductand thcdoc-" 
trine injastcorrespondence.Butif the Bible' 
be true, thought I, may we not reasonably 
expect, that the principles which onbe pfo- 
dticed the exalted practice whifch that Kbk* 
records, wi41 produce similar effects now ? 
"I put, rashly perhaps, the truth of 
Ghristianity on this issuc^andsought Society 
of^^ higher stamp. Fo rtunately, the increas- 
ing external decorun^ of my conduct, be- 
e«ii to make my reception less^ difficult 
awiottg good men than it had been. Hither- 

lOL, II. E to, 
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t6> and thiat for the sake of my wife, my 
visits had rather been endured tlian,encou- 
raged; nor was I myself forward to ^ seek 
the society which shunned nie. Even of 
those superior characters, with whom I did 
occasionally associate, I had not come near 
enough to form an exact estimate. 

'*DxSINT£K£Sr£DNi:SS.andC0NSIS^TEN- 

CY had become wHh me a 6ort of touch- 
stone, hy wJiich to t-ry the characters I 
va& investfgating.. My experiment was 
f^i^burable. I J)ad for some time observed 
i»y wife's conduct, with a mixture of ad- 
uniratioii as to the act, and incredulity as 
to; the isotiye. I had seen her foregoing 
her own ipdulgencies, that she might aug* 
oi^nt thjDse ofa husband whoni she had so 
little rcasOtt to Jove. Here were the two 
qualities I required, with a renunciation of 
s^etf without piara^e Of p;'ofes3iqn. Sjtiltthis 
WM a solitary ifistan<:e. Whien on a neai-er 
sjurv^y, I /Ijehpld Dr. Barlow exliihiting 
by his exemplary cond^ucl'dudng the weejki 
^ the b^st eoinir.entary on his Sunday's ser^ 
m0^ ; w^jqjji I saw Jam refuse ^ living qC 

neaUy 
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liearly twice the value of that he possess-^ 
ed, because the change would diminish his 
useful nesss I was staggered. 

" When I saw Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
spending their time and fortune as entirely 
\fi acts of beneficence/ as if they had built 
their eternal hope on charity alone, and 
yet utterly renouncing any such confi* 
dence, knd trusting entirely to another 
foundation; — when I saw Lucilla, ^g^rl 
of eighteen, refuse a young jaoblenian of a 
clear estate, aqd neither disagreeable in hii^ 
person or manner, on the single avowed 
ground of his loose principles; when the 
noble rejection of the daughter was sup- 
ported by the parents, whose principles 
no arguments drawn ii*om rank or for« 
tune could subvert or isHake — I was c(m^ 
winced. ' ' ' ■ / 

'* These, and some other i&stances of tfate 
same nature were exactly the test I bad 
l)een seeking; Here was dinnteresiednts^ 
vpoii fall proof Here was cMsistencp be*- 
*wecn practiceand profession. By such ex-* 
-9mples» and by ' cerdiaUy adopting those 

£S principles 
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principles which produced them^ together 
with a daily increasing sense of my past 
enormities, I hope to become in time less 
unworthy of the wife to whom 1 owe my 
peace on earth, and my hope in heaven.'* 

The tears which had been colFecting in 
Mrs. Carlton's eyes for some time, now 
silently stole down her cheeks. Sir John 
and myself were deeply affected with the 
frank and honest narrative to which we 
had been listening. It raised in us an 
esteem, and .affection for the narrator 
which has since been continually augment- 
ing. I do not think the worse of his state 
for the difficulties which impeded it, nor 
that his advancement will be less sure, be- 
cause it has been gradual. His fear of de- 
lusion has been a salutary guard. The 
apparent slowness of his progress has arisen 
from his dread of self-deception, and the 
diligence of his search is an indication of 
liis sincerity. 

'^But did you uotfind,'^ said I, *^ that 
the piety of these moi;e correct Christians 
drew upon theni nearly as much censure 

and 
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and suspicion as the indiscretion of the dn- 
thusiasts ? And tliat the formal class who 
were nearly as far removed from effective 
piety as from wild fanaticism, ran away 
with all the credit of religion ?*' 

'' With those," replied Mr.Carlton, "who 
are on the watch to discredit Christianity, 
no consistency can stand their determined 
opposition ; but the fair and candid enquirer 
will not reject the truth, when it forces it- 
self on the mind with a clear and convin- 
cing evidence," 

Though I had been joining in the general 
suhject,yet my thoughts had wandered froin 
it to Lucilla, ever since her noble rejec-- 
tion. of Lord Staunton had been named by 
Mr. Carlton, as one of the causes which had 
strengthened his unsteady faith. And 
ivhile he and Sir John were talking over 
their youthful connexions, I resumed with 
Mrs. Carlton, who sat next me, the inter- 
esting topic. 

^* Lord Staunton," said she, ** is a rela- 
tion, and not a very distant one, of ours. 
He used to take more- delight in Mr. Carl- 

E 3 ton's 
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tbn*s society wlien it was less itirprovingf;. 
than he does now, that it is become really 
valuable; yet he often visits us. MiS^ 
Stanley now and then indulges me with 
her company, for a day or two. In these 
visits Lord Staunton happened to meet her 
two or three times. He was enchanted 
with her person and manners, and exerted 
every art and faculty of pleasing, which it 
nuist be owned he possesses. Though we 
would both have rejoiced in alliance with 
the excellent family at the Grove, through 
this sweet girl, I thought it.my duty not tb 
conceal from her the irregularity of my 
cousin's conduct in oneparticular instance, 
as welt as the general looseness of his reli- 
gious principles. The caution was the more 
necessary, as he had so much prudence and 
good breeding, as to behave with general 
propriety when under our roof; and he al- 
lowed me to speak to him more freely than 
any other person. When I talked seriously 
he sometimes laughed, always opposed, but 
was never angry. 

*' One day he arrived quite unexpect- 
edly 



tdly when Miss Stanley wa$ wllb me. H^ 
foutid us in my dre«siqg-room reading tq- 
gtther a, Dmertation on the power ^reii^ 
i^ion to change the heart* Dreading $om« 
levity, I strove to hide the booki but he 
took it out of my hand> and glancing his 
€yje on the title, he said, laughing,. *^Tbi« 
is a foolish subject enough; Si good heart 
does not want changing, and with a bad 
ane uone of ei^ ^^r^e have any thing to 
do/* .Lucilla spoke not a syllable, AH 
ilhe light things he uttered, and which he 
fnefmt fori^t, so far ftoin raiding a smile, 
jfM^ff-as^d: her gravity^ She listened, but 
:«tithaome uneasiness, to; a d?esultor^ con- 
yej:sation between us, in. which, I attempted 
^to assert the power of the Almighty to rec- 
tify the mind, and alter the character. Lord 
Staunton treated my a3sertion as a wild chi- 
mera, and said, " He was sure I bad more 
understanding than to adopt such a metho- 
distical notion; professing at the same time 
a vague admiration of virtue and goodness, 
which he said, bowing to Miss Stanley, were 
ratyral wherethey existed at all; thatagood 

£ 4 heart 
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heart did not want mending, and a bad one 
coutd not be mended^ with other similar 
expressions, all implying contempt of my 
position, and exclusive compliment to her. 

** After dinner, Lucilla stole away from a 
conversaiion which was not very interesting 
to heri and carried her book to the summer- 
house, knowing that Lord Staunton liked 
4o sk long at table. But his lordshipt miss* 
ing her for whom the visit was meant, soon 
broke up the party, and hearing which way 
she took, pursued her to the summer-house^ 
After a profusion of compliments, expressive 
of his high admiration, he declared his pasp 
sion ill very strong and explicit terms, and 
requested her permission to make proposals 
to her father, to which he conceived she 
could have no possible objection. 

" She thanked him with great politeness 
for his favourable cpinion, but frankly told 
him, that though extremely sensible of the 
honour he intended her, thanks >Vere all she 
had to ofier in return ; she earnestly desired 
the business might go no further, and that 
he would spare himself the trouble of an 

appli- 
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application to her father, who always 
kindly allowed her to decide for herself, in 
a concern of so much importance. 
^ *' Disappointed, shocked, and irritated* 
at a rejection so wholly unexpected, he in- 
sisted on knowing the cause. Was it hi^ 
person? Was it his fortune? Was it his' 
understanding to which she objected ? She 
honestly assured him it was neither. His 
rank and fortune were above her expec- 
tations. To his natural advantages th^re 
Gould be no reasonable objection. He 
still vehemently insisted on her assign- 
ihg the true caase. She was then driven' 
to the necessity of confessing, that she 
feared ' his principles were not those of 
a nian, with whom she could venture ' to* 
trust her own. 

^* He bore this reproof \yith more pa- 
tience than ishe had expected. | As she had 
made no exception to his person \and un-' 
derstanding, both of which he rated very 
highly, he could better bear with tlie 
charge brought against his principles, on 
Avhicli he did not set so great' a value' 
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She had indeed wounded l|is pride, but oot 
in the part where it was most vulnepable*. 
* If that be all/ said he gaily, • the objec- 
tion is at an end ; your charming society 
will reform me, your influence will raise 
xny principles, and your examiple wiH 
change my character/ 
. *• What, my Lord/* said she, her cou- 
rage encreasing with her indignation* ** this 
from you f From you, who declared only 
this morning that the work of changing 
the heart was too great for the Almighty 
Irfmself ? You do not now scruple to de- 
clare that it is in »2jr power. That work 
which is too hard for omnipotence; yo^r 
flattery would make me believe a weak girl 
can accomplish. No^ my Lord^ I will 
never add to the number of those rash wo- 
men who have risked tlieir eternal happi- 
ness on this vain hope* It would be too late 
to repent of my folly, after my presump- 
tion had incurred ^ts just punishment.'^ 

*' So saying, she left the summer-house 
with a polite dignity, which, as he after- 
wards told me increased his passion^ while 

it 
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it inflamed his pride almost to madness* 
Finding she refused to appear, he quitted 
the house, but not his design. His applica* 
tions have since been repeated, but though 
be has met with the firmest repulse, both 
frcHn the parents and the daughter, he can- 
not be prevailed upon to relir\quish his 
hope. It is so far a misfortune to us^ as 
Lucilla now/ never comes near us, except 
he is known not to be in the country. Had 
flie objection been to his person or fortune^ 
he says, as it would have been substantial, 
Tt might have been insuperable; but where 
the only ground of ditfercnce is mere mat- 
ter of opinion^ he is sure that time and 
perseverance wilt conquer such a chimeri- 
cal objection/* 

^ I returned to the Grove, not only cured 
of every jealous feeling, but transported 
with such a decisive proof of the dignity 
and purity of Miss Stanley's mincf. 
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CHAR XXXII. 

JMiss Sparkes^ a neighbouring . lady,^. 
>vhoni the reputation of being a wit and an> 
Amazon, had kept single at the age of 
fiv^ and forty, though her person was uot 
disagreeable, and her fortune was consi- 
derable, called in one morning while we 
were at breakfast. She is remarkable 
for her pretension to odd, and opposite 
qualities. She is something of a scholarj^ 
and a huntress, a politician, and a farrier; 
She outrides Mr. Flam, and outargties 
Mr. Tyrrel ; excels in driving four in hand, 
and in canvassing at an election. She is 
always anxious about the party, but never 
about the candidate, in whom she requires 
no other merit but his being in the oppo- 
sition, which she accepts as a pledge for 
all other merit. In her adoption of any 
talent, or her exercise of any ^quality, it is 

always 



always sufficient recommendation to her 
that it is not feminine. 
From the window mtc saw her descend-from 
her lofty Phaeton, and when she came in, 

The cap, the whip, the masculine attire, 

the loud voice, the intrepid look, the in* 
dependent air, the whole deportment indi-^ 
ca^ed a disposition, rather to confer pro-^ 
tection than to accept it. 

She made an apology for her intru- 
sion, by saying that her visit was rather 
to the stable than the breakfast-room. 
One of her horses was a littJe lame, and 
she wanted to consult Mr. Stanley';* 
groom, who it seems was her oracle in 
that science, in which she herself is a 
professed adept. 

During her short visit, she laboured so 
sedulously, not to diminish by her con- 
versation the character she was so desirous 
to establish, that her efforts defeated the 
end they aimed to secure. She was witty 
with ati her might, and her sarcastic turn, 
for wit it was not, made little amends for 
her want of simplicity. I perceived that 

^ she 
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she was fond of the bold, the marveltetrs^ 
and the incredible. • She ventured to tell^ 
story or two, so little within the verge 
of ordinary probabtlity, that she risked 
her, credit for veracity, without perhaps 
reail)'^ violating truth. The credit acquir- 
ed by such relations seldom pays the re<^ 
later for the hazard run by the cofla'mu*- 
nication. 

As we fell into conversation, I observed 
the peculiarities of her character. She 
never sees any difficulties in any question. 
Whatever topic is started, while the rest 
of the company are hesitating as to the 
propriety of their determination, she aione 
is never at i loss. Her answer always fol- 
lows the proposition, without a moment^s 
interval for examination herself, or for aU 
lowing any other person a chance of de- 
livering an opinion. 

Mr^ Stanley, who always sets an example 
of strict punctuality to his family, had to-- 
day come in to perform his family devo- 
tions somewhat later than usual. I could 
perceive th^t he had been a little moved. 

His 



His comiteDaiice w^ntc^ something ef Us 
placid serenity, though it seemed to be a se- 
fiousness untincturGd with anger. He con* 
fessed while .we were at breakfast, that he 
had beQQ spending above an hour, in 
bringing one of his younger children to a 
isense of a fault she had committed* ^'She 
has not," said he^ ^' told an absolute false- 
rhood, but in what she said there was 
[NPeyarijQation, there ws^s pride, th^re was 
pa^ioR. Her perverseness h^s at length 
given way. Tears of resentment are 
changed into tears of contrition. But she is 
qot-to appear in the drawing-room tp-d^y. 
Siie is to be deprived of the honour of 
qirrying food to the poor in the evening. 
Nor is she to furnish her contingent of 
posegays to Rachel's basket. This mode 
^ punishment we prefer to that of curtail- 
ing any personal indulgences; the impor* 
tance we should assign to the privation^ 
y^ottld be setting too much value on the 
enjoyment/' 

" You should be careful, Mr, Stanley/* 
^said Miss Sparkes^ ^J not to break the 

child's 
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child^s spirit Tab tight a rein will check 
her generous ardoiir, arid curb her genius.* 
I Would not sufedue 'the indepeh deuce of 
her mind, and make a tame, dull animal, 
of a creature, A\^hose very faults give^ 
rndicatibns of a soaring nature*." ' Eve*i 
Lady Belfield, to whos^e soft art^d tender 
heart, the very 'sound of punishment, op 
even privation, carried a sort of terror, 
asked Mr. Stanl6)V ** if he did not think 
that he had taken up a trffting offence too 
ser^iously, and puni'shtd it too severely/^ 

^* Tlie thing is a Irifle in itselfi" replfecf 
be, "* but infant prevarication unnx)ticed, 
and unchecked, is the prolific seed of sub-^ 
terfuge, of expediency, of deceit, of false- 
hood, of hypocrisy.** 

^ But the dear little creature,** said 
Lady Belfield, *^ is not addicted to equi- 
vocation. I have always admired her cor- 
rectness in her pleasant prattle.*' 

^ It is for that very reason,'* replied Mr, 
Stanley, **that 1 am so careful to check? 
the first indication of th^ contrary tenden- 
cy. A$ the fault is a solitary one, I trust 

the 
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the puQtahment will be so too. For which 
rea9Qn I have marked it in a way, to whicli 
her memory will easily recur* — ^Mr. Bran- 
don^ an amiable friend of mine» but of an 
indolent temper^ through a negligence in 
watchingo ver an early propensity to deceiti^ 
suffered his only son to run oiu from one 
stage of falsehood to another^ till lib seU 
tied down in a most consummate hypocrite^ 
Hk plausible manners enaUed him to keep 
his more turbulent vices out of sight. Im« 
patient when a youth of that contradiotio^ 
to which he had never been accustomed 
when a boy, be became notoriously profli'* 
gate. His dissimulation was iat length too 
thin to conceal from his mis^taken father 
his more palpable vices* His artifices finals 
ly involved him in a duel, and his prema* 
ture death broke the heart of my poor 
friend. 

** This sad example led me in my own 
family to watch this evil in the bud. D't^ 
vines often say, that unbelief lies at the 
root of all sin. This seems strikingly true 
in our Conniving at the faults of our chil- 
dren. 



dren. If we really believed the denuticUt-' 
tioos of Scripture, could we for the sa^e al 
a fnomeatary gratification, not so much to 
our child, «ad to ourselves>^ (which is the 
case in all blameable inditlgenice,) over- 
look that fault wbich may be the germ of 
un^eakable miseries? In my view of 
ibings, deceit is no slight offence^ I feel 
myself answerable in> no small, degree for 
the eternal happiness of these beloved cpea^ 
tores wbomc Providence has espedally 
^otiimitted to my trust/* 

^^ Bujt it is suqh a::severe trials" said Lady 
fi^lfield/ " to a fond parent to ittfliot locif* 
luntary paSn i" 

^ Sfaalb we feel for thdr paia aod not for 
their dangerP* replied Mr»- Stanley. '^ I 
wonder how parents who love theip chii' 
dren as I love mine, can put in corapaeli-r 
tion a temporary iadulgencci which may 
foster o«e evil temper, or - listen one bad 
.h0.bit|. with the eternal welfare of tk^t 
ehild*s soul*— A soul of $uch iaconeefivf- 
able worth, whether we consider itsoqi- 
-ture, its <iuralion; or tfe price which wft$ 
, ' paiA* 



paid for its redemption I What par^|» 
I say, can by his own rash n^ltgeiicej OJr 
false indulgence, risk the kafpiness of 
snchasouli not for a few days or year3» 
But for a period compared M^ith whicb 
ibe whole duration of time is but a point? 
A soul of such infinite faculties, which 
has a capacity for improving in holiness 
and happiness, through all tlie countless 
ages of eternity ?'* 

OJberving Sir John listen with Mmm 
emotiouj Mr. Stanley irent on j ^' wb*t 
?emors^ ihy dear friend, can i equal the 
^pamgs of him, who has reason to belief 
that his child has not only lost thisejtiei^ 
mty of glory, but incurred an eternity of 
misery, through the carelessness t)f tha^ 
parent who assigned his very fondness, 
as a reason for his neglect ? Think of the 
state of such a father,^ 'when he figures to 
himself the thou^auds and ten thousands of 
glorified spirits that stand before the tjiront*. 
and his darling excluded I'-'-eiicluded per* 
haps^ by his own ill-judging fondnessb-^Ohi 
my friifcnds, disguise it a$ w« m^yt and 

deceive 
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deceive ourselves as we mmII, want of faith 
J8 as much at tbe bottom of this sin as of 
all others. Notwithstanding an indefinite, 
indistinct notion which men call faith, they 
do not actually believe in this eternit'y ; 
they believe it in a general M-ay, but they 
do not believe in it practically, personally, 
influentially." 

While Mr. Stanley was speaking with an 
energy which evinced how much his own 
heart was affected, Miss Sparkes, by theim- 
patiende bf her looks, evidently nianifeeted 
that she wished to interrupt him. Good 
breeding, however, kept her silent till he 
had done speaking: she then said, ** that 
though she allowed that absolute falsehood 
andfaUehood used for mischievous purposes^ 
was really criminal, yet there was a danger 
on the other hand of laying too severe re^ 
strictions on freedom of speech. That 
there might be such a thing as tacit hypo-- 
crisy. That people might be guilty of as 
much deceit bysuppressing their sentiments 
if just, as by expressing such as were pot 
quite-^ correct. That a repulsive treatment 

' ■ was. 
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was calculated to extinguish the fire of 
invention. She thought also that there 
were occasions where a harmless falsehood 
might not only be pardonable^ but laud-* 
able* JBut then she alIo\ved, that a false- 
hood to be allowed must be inoifen-t 
sive.** . 

Mr. Stanley said, *' that an inoffensive 
falsehood "was a perfect anomaly* Bat 
allowing it possible, that an individual in- 
stance of deceit might be passed over, 
which howevi^r he never could allow, yet 
one successful falsehood, on thf plea of 
doing good, would necessarily make way 
for another, till the limits which divide 
right and wrong would be completely bror 
ken down and every distinction between 
truth and falsehood be utterly confound-- 
ed. If such latitude were allowed, even tq 
obtain some good purpose, it would ,gr^du- 
^Uy debauch all human intercourse. The 
smallest dfeviation would naturally indiice 
a pernicious habit, endanger the secu-; 
rity of^society, axid vipljite an express^fiw of 

God." , , \, 

" There 
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^*Therc is no tendency,** said Sir John 
Belfield^ ^* more to be guarded against 
among young persons of warm hearts and 
^ lively imaginations. The feeling will think 
falsehood good if it is meant to do good, 
and the fanciful will think itjustifiableif it 
is ingenious." 

Phoebe, in presenting her father udth a 
dish of coffee, said in a half whisper, ^* sure- 
ly, Papa^ there can be no harm in speaking 
falsely on a subject where I am ignorant of 
thetrutk^' 

** There are occasions, my dear Phcebe, ■* 
replied her father, "in which ignorance 
itself is a faultv Inconsiderateness is always 
one. It is your duty to deliberate before 
you speak. It is your duty not todcceive 
by ydur negligence in getting at the truth ; 
or by publi^ihing false information as truths 
though you have reason to tuspect it may 
be false. You well know who it is that 
as^dates^ hioi that laveth a lie, with him: 
that maketh it^*^^ 

"But, Sir/* said Miss Sparkes, **ifby 
a falsehood I could preeerve a lifcy or save: 

my 
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my country, falsehood would then be me- 
ritorious, and I should glory in decei\5^ 

''Persons, Madam,'* said Mr. Stanley, 
•*who, in debate, have a favourite point 
to carry, are apt to suppose extreme cases 
which can and do very rarel}^ if ever oc- 
cur. This they do in order to compel 
the acquiescence of an opponent to what 
ought never to be allowed. It is a proud 
and fruitless speculation. The infinite 
power of God can never stand in need of 
the aid of a weak mortal to help him out 
in bis difficulties, if he sees fit to pre- 
serve rfie Itfe, or to save the country, he 
is Dot driven to such sliifts. Omnipotence 
can extricate himself, and accompKsh his 
own purposes, without endangering an im- 
mortal soul.'* 

Miss Sparkes toe* her leave soon aftec ia 
onder, as she said, to go to the stables and 
ts^e the Grocmi's opinion. JMr. Stanley 
in^»ted that her carriage should be brought 
round to U)e door, to #hich ^re alll atleiidf d 
fa«r# He i]EM|uiied w\mh ww tfoe laoie horse. 

Instead 
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Instead of answering, she went directly, 
up to the animal, and after patting him with 
some technical jockey phrases,8he fearlessly 
took up his hind leg, carefully exaniined the 
foot> and while she continued standing in 
what appeared to the ladies a perilous, ajid 
fo me a disgusting situation, she ran over 
all the terms of the veterinary art ^ith the 
Groom, and when Miss Stanley expressed 
some fear of her danger^ and some dislike 
of her coarseness, she burst into a loud 
laughs and slapping her on the shoulder, 
asked her if it was not better to understand" 
the properties and diseases of so noble au 
animal, than to waste her time in study- 
ing confectionary with old Goody Comfit, 
or in teacTiing the Catechism to little ragged 
beggar-brats? 

As soon as she was gone>the lively Phoebe 
wbp, her father says, has narrowly escaped 
being a wit herself, cried out; '^ welU Papa, I 
must say that I think Miss Sparkes with all 
her faults is rather an agreeable woman.'* 
? I grant tbat^he is a«[^using," feturned hcf 
*' bi^tl do not allow' her t(> be quite agree-^ 

able. 



%t>le^ Between th^e, Phoebej Uiere is m 
wide distioeUan. To a correct miud) &# 
X3n€ can be agreeable who is iacorr^st^ 
Propriety is so iadtspensable to agreeable*- 
iiess, that when a lady aMows herself Co- 
make any, even the smallest, sacrifice of 
vcfudty, religioih modesty, candour^ ct 
the decorum of her sex^ slieinay besbitif* 
ing, she may be shewy, slie may be aawi» 
ing, but she caanoti properly speakings 
be agreeable^ Miss Sparkes, I very le^ 
luctantly confess^ does sonietimess make 
these sacri^ces, in a degree te make her 
friends look about them, though not in a 
degree td alarm her own principles. Sbe 
>rould not tell a direct fal^hood for the 
^orld { she does not indeed inv^it> but she^ 
embellishes, she enlarges^ she exaggerates^ 
«he discolours. In her moral grammar 
there is no positive or comparative degree* 
Pink with her is scarlet* The ntwse of a pop* 
gun is a <:^noti. A shower is a tempest. 
A person of small fortune is a beggar. One 
in easy circumstances a Croesus. A girlj if 
not perfectly wdl made» is deform ityperso- 
vojL. II. f iklfi^; 
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wfied; if tolerable, a Grecian YeQtit. Her 
favourites are Angek. Her etiemks Dar* 
Hions: 

"She would be thought very relifeiouSy and 
I hope that she will one day become ^o ; y«t 
she sometimes treats serious things with oo 
small levity, and though she would not ori- 
ginally say a very hard word, yet she mukeft 
no scruple of repeating with great glee, 
profane stories told by others, Besidfes she 
possesses the dangerous art of exciting an 
improper idea, without using an improper 
word. Gross indecency would shock her, 
1>ut she often verges so far towards indeli- 
cacy as to make Mrs. Stanley uneasy. 
Then she is too much of a genius to be tied 
dowh by any consideration of prudence. 
If a good thing occurs out it comes, with- 
out regard to time or circumstaucc. She 
would tell the same story to a Bishop, as to 
herchambermaid. If she says a right thing, 
which she often does, it is seldom in the 
right place. She makes her way in society 
withou); attaching many friends. Her bonsi 
mots are admired and repealed ; yet I never 

^ met 
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met with a man of sense» ^ho^ though he 
may jpm iu flatteriog her^ did nQt declareit 
as sooft as she was out of the room, that he 
would not forthe worlds that she should be 
his wife or daughter. It is irksome for her 
to conT^se with her own sex, while she 
tfille su^cts that ours is not property 
grateful for the preference with which she 
honours us.** 

'' She i^/* continued Mr. Stanley, "cha- 
ritable with her purine, but not with her 
tongue ; she relieves her poor neighbours, 
and indemnifies herself by slandering her 
rich ones. She has however, raany^ good 
qualities^ is generous and compassiouatCy 
and I would on no account speak so freely 
of a lady whom I receive at my house, were 
it not that, if I were quite silent, after 
Phosbe's expressed admiration, she might 
conclude that I saw nothing to condemn 
in Miss Sparkes, andmight be copying her 
faults^ under the notion, that being enter* 
tainingmade amends for every thing/* 
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\/NB morning. Sir John c?oiniog in from 
his Tide gaily called out to me^ as I was 
reading. *'Oh Charles, sych a piece of 
uewfi ! The Miss Flams are converted* 
Tjieybaveput on tuckers— They were at 
church twice ox\ Sunday— ^Blair's Scr- 
nqons ai:e sent foi-j^ andj^j^ are the reform^ 
cr/* This ludicrous address remip<ied Mr^ 

Stanley, that Mr.fhaiha4U>H'^^^ ^ 
w^rc^ll ir^4isgrace^ for ^jot halving ca I leij 
ojx the Ia4ie9> and it was proposed to repaif 
ttiis neglec*t. 

: '* Now take notice/* said Sir John, *^ if 
you do not see a new character assumed. 
Thinking Charles to be a fine man of ilie 
town, the n^odish racket, which indeed is 
their natural state, was played off, but it did 
not answer. As they probably, by this time 
suspect your character to be somewhat be- 
tween 



fVJeen the Strephon and the Hermit, ve 
jrhall now, in Teturn,^«ec sdnnethin^ between 
the wood nymph and the nun, I shall not 
wonder if the extravagarntly siodUh M\s9 
Bell^ 

Is novF Pastors by a' fountaiu^s tide. 

Though r would' not attribute thcchangjb 
*o the cause assigned by Sir John, yet I con-^ 
fees we found, when we made our visit, no 
sftKitt revolution in Miss Bell Flam. The' 
pait of the Arcadian Nymph, the reading^; 
kdy, the Iovct of retirement, the sentimen-^ 
4ftl admirer of domestic Itle, the censurerof 
thoughtl^^ss dissipation, was each acted inr 
iCK^cession, but so skilfully touched, that 
tbe iliades of each melted in the other, with*^ 
Ibilt any of those violent transitions which 
a less experienced actress would have exhi-^ 
bited. Sir John sfiJy, yet AVith affected gra- 
vity, assisting' her to sustain t^iis new!^^ 
adopted character, which; however, he waS' 
sure would last no longer than the vi.^it. 

When we returned home, we met th* 
laiss Stanleys in tl>e garden, and joined 

p3 them^ 
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them. " Don't you admire," ^aid Sit 
John, " the versatility of Miss Bell's ge- 
nius? You, Charles, are not the first mail 
on whom an assumed fondness for rural de- 
lights has been practised. A friend of' 
mine was drawn in to marry, rather sud- 
^enly, a thorough-paced town-bred lady, 
||)y her repeated declarations of her passi- 
onate fondness for the country, and the 
rapture she expressed when rural scenery 
was the subject. All she knew of the 
country was, that she had now and rhea 
b>eenon a party of pleasure at Richmond^ 
in the fine summer n^onths; a great din* 
ner at the Star and Garter, gay company^ 
a bright day, lovely scenery, a dance ok 
the green, a partner to her taste, Frcndi 
Jhpms on the water, altogether constituted 
a feeling of pleasure, from which she had 
really persuaded herself that she was 
fond of the country. But when all these 
concomitants were withdrawn, when she 
had lost the gay partner, the dance, the 
horns, the flattery, and the frolic, and no- 
thing was left, but her books, her owa 

dull 
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dull mansioti, her domestic employmenti> 
and the sober society of her husband, 
the pastoral vision vanrshed. She dis-* 
covered, or rather he discovered, but too 
late, that the country had not only no 
charms for her, but that it was a scene of 
constant ennui and vaprd dulness. She 
languished for the pleasure she had quit- 
ted, and he for the comforts he had lost. 
Opposite inclinations led to opposite pur* 
suits; difference of taste however needed 
not to have led to a total disunion, had there 
been on the part of the lady such a degree 
^of attachment, as mrght have induced a 
spirit of accammodation, or such a fund 
pf principle as mrght have taught her the 
, necessity of making those sacrifices, which, 
/aflection, had it existed, would have ren- 
|4ered pleasant, or duty would have made 
.light, had she been early taught self-go- 
^vernment.** • 

/ ■ . ^ " F ■ * ' ^ \ 

~. / ' ' ' • 

^ Miss Stanley, smiling, said, ^* she hoped 

*■' ■ ,■•',. . . ■ • ' ■ * ^ 

^Sir Johrj had a little over^charged the pic- 
ture," He defended himself by declaring 
he drew from the life, and that from liii 

F 4 long 
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long observation be could present us with* 
a whole gallery of such portraits. He left 
me to continue my walk with the two 
Miss Stanleys. 

The more I conversed with Lucilla^ tl^ 
more I saw that good breeding in her was 
only the outward expression of humility, 
atid not an art employed for the purpose of 
enabling her to do without it. We con- 
tinued to converse on the subject of Miss. 
Flam's fondness for the gay world. This 
introduced a natural expression ef my ad-^ 
miration of Miss Stanley's clxoice of plea^ 
$ure and pursuits^ so different from those 
of most other women of her age. 

With the most graceful modesty she said, 
''nothiag humbles me more than compH*- 
ments ; for when I compare what I hear^ 
with what I feel, I find the picture of my-^ 
self drawn by a flattering friend, so utterly 
unlike the original in my own heart, that I 
am more sunk by my own con^iousness of 
the want of resemblance, than elated that 
Mother has not discovered it. It makes me 
feel like an impostor. If I contradict thi$. 

favoui* 



, ffevaurablecpinian, I.am afraid of beiijig2|€- 
eused of affectation j and if I silently swa|-^ 
low it, lam contributing to thp deceit of 
passing for what lam not.'* This in@enu-- 
ous mode of disclaiming flattery only liaised 
her in my esteem, and the more as I told* 
htv such humble renuijciatioa of praifC 
could only proceed from^ thiit inward^piifiaj 
ciple of genuine pie^ty^ and devout fteHfigy^ 
which made so amiable a p^rt of her cha*- 
racter. 

'* How Ifttle,*' said she, " is the humail^ 
heart known except to him who made it! 
While a fellow* creature^ may admire oqr 
apparent' devotion. He who appears to be 
its object^ witnesses the wandering of the 
heart which seems to be lifted ij^p to him* 
He sees it roving .to the ends of the earthy 
busied about any thing rather thanhim$elf ;; 
running after trifle>s which not.only dis^ 
honour a Christian, but would disgrace a^ 
child. As to iDy very virlue«». if I ds^e ap-^ 
ply such a word to myself, th^Mimjctirpcar 
lose iheir character by iv<:>t keepiiig^iheir" 
piQper place* They become sins by in-- 

F 5 fnnging 
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fringing on higher duties. If I mean to 
perform an act of devotion, some crude 
plan of charity forces itself on my mind^ 
and what with trying to drive out one 
and to establish the other, I rise dissatis- 
fied and unimproved, and resting my sole 
hope, not on the duty which I have been 
performing, but on the metcy which I 
hare been offending. *' 

I assured her with all the simplicity of 
truth, and'all the sincerity of affection, that 
this confession only served to raise my opi- 
nion of the pity she disclaimed, that such 
deep consciousness of imperfection, so 
quick a discernment of the slighest devi- 
ation, and such constant vigilance to pre- 
vent it, were the truest indications of an 
humble spirit ; and that those who thus 
carefully guarded themselves against small 
errors, were in little danger of being be- 
trayed into great ones. 

She replied, smiling, that "she should 

not be so angry with vanity, if it would be 

' contented to keep its proper place among 

the vices ; but her quarrel with it was^ that 

it 
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ijt would mix itself with our virtues, and 
rob US of their reward.*' 

"Vanity, indeed,** replied I^'^differa^ 
from the other vices in this ; M^y commonly 
are only opposite to the one contrary virtue 
while this vice has a kind of i^biquity> h 
on the watch to intrude every where, and 
.i^eakens all tlie virtues^ which it cannot 
destroy. I believe vanity wa« the harpy 
oftbe ancitrnl poets, which they tell u* 
tainted whatever it touched.-" 

'* Self deception h so ea<?y>-** replieiT 
Miss Stanley, '* that I am even afraid 
of highly extolling any good q.uality, 
lesl I should sit d<xwn satisfied with hav- 
ing borne my testimony in its favour, and 
9o rest contented with the praise instead 
of the practice. Commending a right 
thing is a cheap substitute for doing it, 
with which we are too apt to satisfy outr 
selves.'* 

"There is no mark/* I replied, *' whjcji 

more clearly distinguishes that humility 

which has the love of God for its principle 

from its counterfeit, a false and super&- 

* v6 cial 
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ckil p^iteneas, ilitn thiU wliHe tlirr tatt 
flatters, in order to extort in return moi^ 
praise than its 4ue; bamiUty, like the d\r 
viae principle frAm whicb itsprings, scck*^ 
^h not even it* own/' 
* In answer to some further tem^Hc of 
mint, with m air of infi^kte m&dmh/^f riic 
mM,^* I kave been betray^dj Sir, nAamy'* 
iitg too. mttcb. It wiU> I trusty bowevcf^ 
hSLve the good effect of preventing ywi 
from thinking better of me tba^ i deserveu 
In geiBer;kl| I haki « it indiscreet to speak 
of the fttate of one^s Dii^d^ I * have heea 
twght tliis . pitee Qf pliudenee by nji 
0wn i^^s^^^iom I jonceJan»ented to i| 
lidy« the fault >of which we h»ve beiMr 
ilp^akingi and obsei ved bow difficult it wsm 
ta keep the beast right, f She ao litti^ 
fmdetsiood the natiwe of this inward cor- 
i^ptionf that she tokl ia^ eonfidence to two 
er three friet^s, that they were all muck 
mistaken in Mis^ Stanleyi for though her 
dtaracter stood S0 fair with the worlds she 
kad secretly confessed to her that sh^ 
WM m great siimar/' 

I could 



1^ had ckid me for it before^ how miieh 
1 had been sfrmck with several instances 
^i'btT mdiffainet * to the world j and her 
superiority to its pleasures, i* Do you> 
ImoWy* conttDuied she, »miUng> ^*thift you 
$^ m&re my enemy ^ than the kdy oi 
whmn I ha¥G been speaking? She enly Ae^ 
fkmed iwy principleSr but you are corrupt*- 
mg them^ Tht trorld> I believi?, is liot sa 
miie^ a place as a nature. It is ptissihlc 
tb he rdigious in a courr^- and worMij^ in^ 
» tr»i>nastery « I find that the though ta 
jp9^ be engaged too anmiou»}y abdut ad 
petty a concern as a ttttte feiffity arrange*^ 
Hient; that the ^ind may be dia^n otf 
fmrnx better pu rsui t^j a^ engroMedt h^ 
things too trivial to name» aanmc^ a« by^b^ 
jects moK appatiently wrmig* The oouittrf 
ii certainiy fa:Tomimble 46 reiigioa j * but ; §6 
w^uld be hard on the >iniVli«ms iwb& aie 
doomad to live in towns if k '^ereexK^lusiuov 
fy ifavourableb Noi! most^ we lay moM^ 
^ess oa the accidental cireumstsinoe thaii iti 
deserves. Nay I almost dcmbt if ia^isiQpt torn 
t^i } /> .. pleasant 



pleaMtit ta be quite sa^ An enjoyrmst^ 
wlife)» »s$uiiies a sober shape may deceive 
US) by snaking us believe we are practising 
a duty when we are only gratifying a 
taste.'^ 

'' Bill da you not think,"' said I^** tha* 
there may be merit in the taste itself? May 
Bot a succession of acts, forming a habit> 
and that habit a good one> rnduce so sound 
a way of thinking, that it may become dif- 
ficult to distinguish the duty from the 
taste, and to separate the principle from 
the choice? This I really believe to be the 
^^ase in minds finely wrought and vigilant- 
ly watched.** 

I observed that howe\'er delightful the 
country might be great part of the year, 
yet there were a few winter montbsi wl>en 
1 feared it might be dull, though not in the 
degree Sir John's Richmond lady had 
found it. 

With a smile of compassion at my wsmt 
of taste, she said, '* she perceived 1 was ^o 
gardener/* "To me/* added she, •* the 
li^inttr has ciiarms of its own. If I wfpt 

nol 
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not afraid of tlie light habit of iatrdducfng 
providence on an occasion not sufficiently 
fmportant, I would say thiit he seems tur 
reward those who love their country weJl 
endugh to live in it the whale year, by 
making the greater part of the winter the 
busy season for gardening operations. If I 
happen to be in town a few days only, 
every sun that shines, every shawer that 
falls, every breeze that blows seems wast* 
led, because I do not see the effect upon 
my plants.** ** But surely," said I, ^' the 
wrnter at least suspends the enjoyment* 
^here is little pleasure in contemplating 
vegetation in its torpid state, in surveying 

« 

The naked shoots, barren as lances, 

Us Cowper describes the winter shrubbery •.*' 
**The pleasure is in the preparation," rf- 
plied she* *' When all appears dead and 
torpid to you idle spectators, all is secretly 
at work ; nature is. busy in preparing her 
treasures under ground^ and art has a hand 
4n the process- When the blossoms of suna- 
'iti€r are delighting your oiere araateurs^ 

theu 



while she w^M^ «ii^ifiiiag he4f^ o£jQar4i9- 
tioQs^^or knots of^Anempnics^ £veu w\im 
sl>e t«e herself away, and , r^turped ta 
her employments, he^r flowers stiUp^iF^iieU 
her, and the imffvovemcnt of her miiid 
gave way to the cultivation of her . Gtx^ 
aiiims.'* 

*' *I am afraid/ said the poor girl, VUja^ 
I must really giveit up/ I would not bear 
6f this, I would not suffer her tp deny hep- 
telf M pur^ a pleasure. S^be tlien suggjested 
iht expedient of limiting her time$ ani^ 
kaaging upher watch in the conservatory 
to k^ep Jier jf rthin her prescribed bonnd^^ 
She i« so o^crvant of this restrJAtio^ ^ha^ 
mhm feer ailpfted Xkv^ r is ^ ei^pbed,. ^hf 
iofBces h^rjtelf »M ImM^ Jffffi CrVen in tjie mi^M^ 
#f the i«osl Interring operation • By this 
limitation a treble end is answered. Hpr 
time is saved> se}f<^denial is exercised, a.Qd 
the interest which wc^uld languish, by pro? 
tracting the work is kept in fresh vigouT^* 
I told M rsi Stanley tbat I bad observed b,c| 
watch hanging in a citron-tree the day I 
came, ^t little- thoiigfct it ba4 a, moral 

meaning. 
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tfttkiOiig. She s^, it h^ *€Ver been left 
ttwresihcel had been In the ho use, for feat 
of dausiDg intertogatarici^.*'^ Here MfSi 
Stanley left me to my ftieditatkirsw - 

It is wisely ordered Ifcat a:ll mortal en^* 
joyments shouldhavesoine alloy* I never 
tasted a pleasure since I had been at ^a 
tSrove, I never witnessed a gtiace, I never 
heard related an excellence of Luciilawith^ 
out a sigh that my beloVed parents did 
tiot share my happirtess. *' ffow wouW 
they/* sard I, '* delight in her dieiiiciK^y, ri^ 
^^tis in her piety, loVe her benevoloi^ 
TOitiireherhumility, her usefulnessri O ho# 
&d thiidyen feel, who wound the p«aoe of 
fMngparenU by aii unworthy «$faoid?> mhi&k 
itit i little of my comfort spifingife from tbfe 
tertainty that thedeparted ^ould njoiee ki 
mine I Even from their biased abode> my 
grateful heart seems to hear them say^ 
this is the creature we would have thoseft 
for thiee! This is the creature with^wboiA 
irfe* shall rejoice with thee throbgh all tter*- 
hity.'* ■ ^- ' ' ■ ^ -^ ■ ' ^^ 

Yet such w'as my inconsisteficy, Ifea* 

charmed 
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charmed as I was, that so youngs aiid'Iovel|f 
ft iroo^a could be so ebeapty pleased, anl^ 
delighted with tbabsimplicky of taste which 
made her resemble oiy favourite heroine o£^ 
Miltod in her amus6ments> as ^ell as in 
Uer ddmestic pursuits ^ still I longed t6 
kQDw what those Christmas diversions, so 
fltgbtly hinted at, could be; diversions 
which eould recoBcite these girls to their 
fttecBce not only from their green-housQ 
but ffom Loiidon. \ could hardly fear in* 
4bed to^nd at Stanley Grove what the 
M ws-papers'pertly cill PrwatcWheatricdts^ 
fttiU 1 suspected it might be some gay dis«^ 
aipatioii, not quite suited to their general 
chstracter^ nor congenial to their usual 
Bi^usements. My mother's favourite Tute of 
$0nsistency strongly forced itself on my 
fiaind^ though I tried to repel the sugges** 
tioB as unjust and ungenerous. *> 

Of what meannesses will not love heguil* 
tfyV It drove me to have recourse to my. 
&tend Mrs. Gomfit to dissipate my doubts- 
Erom her I learnt that that cold and com— 
£»rtle&s^ season was mitigated at Stanley. 

Grov«. 
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Crrovc by several feasts lor th^ p^rof 
<iiflFerent dasses and age^ ** Then, Siri'*^ 
<;oiitmued she* '' If jou could seetbieMaf- 
mgHreSy and t&e abundant pro visions i 
^e roasting and ibe boiling and tbebaking^ 
Tbebouse 19 all alive f On tbosedays tha 
drawersa^nd shelves, of Miss LueiUa's atore^ 
room are completely emptied^ *Tis the^ 
most deligbtful bustle^ Sir, to see mm 
young ladies tying on the goad iiKQ9ien*# 
^arm cloaks, iittingibeir caps and aprons^ 
and sending iioxne blankets to tbe infirni 
who cannot come themselves* The very 
little ones Scneeling down on tlie grbiind 
to try on the poor girls' s^oes; evem 
little Miss Celia ; and she rs so t«n4^.r t<i 
4t them exactly and not hurt themi^ Lasi 
feast-day, not £nding a pair small enau^H^ 
for a poor little girl, she privately sl^ed 
off her own and put on the child. It 
was some tirne before it was dis^^^veieii 
that she herself was without shoeii. We 
^e all alive^ Sir.-^Farlour and ball 
and kitchen^ all is in motion! Boolsi 
and business and walks^ and gardening. 



all is forgotten for th^se few hapf^ 
, days.'* • : 

How I hated myself for my suspicicm J 
And how I loved the charming creattif^ 
who could find in these htimble birt ex** 
hilarating duties, an equivalent for tibe 
pleasures of the metropolis ! "Surely/* 
said I to myself, " my mother would-call 
tMi consisteiicy, when the amusements^ of 
a religious family smack of the same fla^ 
vour with its business and its duties/' My 
heart was more than easy ; it was 4ilated« 
while I congratulated myself in the tlKmght 
that there were young ladies to be fouudy 
wlio could spend a winter not only unrefnn-^ 
ingly, but cheerfully and delightedly in ih^ 
country. i 

I am aware that were I to repeat my con- 
versations with Lucilla, I should subject 
myself to ridicule by recording such cold 
spiritless discourse on my own part. But I 
had not yet declared my attachment. I made 
it a point of duty not to violate my engage-^ 
ment with Mr. Stanley. I was not addressing 
deelar^ions^ but studying the character of 

her 



htr on whom the happiness of my life was 
to depend. I had resolved not to shew my 
attachment by any overt act* I confined 
tbeexpressionof my affection tothat^er^ 
efsmally quiet attentions, which an accurate 
jndge of the human heart has pronounced 
to be the surest avenue to a delicate mind. 
I had in the mean time, the inexpressible 
felicity to observe a constant union of feel- 
ing, as well as a general consonance of opi- 
nion between us. Every sentiment seemed 
areciprocation of sympathy,aod every look» 
cxf iBtelligeuce. Tliis unstudied correspond- 
ence enchanted me the more, as I had al- 
ways considered that conformity of tastes 
was nearly as necessary to conjugal happi* 
oess, as a conformity of principles. 
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N E morning I took a ride alone to break* 
fast at Lady Aston^s, Mr. Stanley having 
ex|>ressed a particular desire that I should 
^cultivate the acquaintance of her son,, 
"Sir George is Hot quittj twenty/' said he, 
^* and your being a few years older, will 
tnake him consider your friendship as aa 
honour to him ; I am sure it M^ill be an ad<» 
vantage/* ' * ^ 

In her own little family circle^ I had the 
pleasure of seeing Lady Aston appear to 
more advantage tlian I had yetdque. Her 
understantling is good and her affections are 
strong. Sl)e had received a too favourable 
prepossession of my character from Mr* 
Stanley^ and treated me with as much 
openness as if I had been his son* 

The gentle girls animated by the spirit 
of their brother, seemed to derive both 
happiness and importance from his pre- 
sence ; while the ^amiable young Baronet 
himself won my affection by his engaging 

manners. 
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manners, and my esteem by his good sense, 
and his considerable acquirements in every 
thing which becomes a gentleman. 

This visit exemplified a remark I had 
sometimes made, that shy characters, whd 
from natural timidity are reserved iti ge- 
neral society, open themselves with pecu-» 
liar warmth and frankness to a few select 
friends, or to an individual of whom they 
think kindly. A distant manner is not al- 
ways, as is suspected, the result of a cold 
lieart, or a. dull head ; nor is gaiety neces* 
sarily connected with feeling. High animal 
spirits, though they often evaporate in mere 
talk, yet by their warmth and quickness of 
motion obtain the credit of strong sensibi- 
lity ; a sensibility, however, of which the 
heart is not always the fountain. While ia 
the timid,that silence which is construed in- 
to pride, indifference, or want of capacity, 
is often the effect of keen feelings. Friend- 
ship is the genialcliraatein which suchhearts 
disclose themselves: they flourish in the 
shade, and kindness alone makes them ex- 
pand. A keen disoerner will often detect, 

voL# II. Q in 
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msuch'characters> qualities which ate not 
ajways connected with 

the ratiliDg fongue 
OCeaucyand audacious eloquence. ^ 

When people who have seen little of each 
©ther are thrown together, nothing brings om 
•free communication so quickly, or so plea- 
santly, a^ thiir being both intimate with a 
third person, for whom all parties entertaia 
one common St ntiment. Mn Stanley seem- 
ed always a point of union between his 
neighbours and me* 

After various topics had been discussed^ 
Lady Aston remarked, that she could now 
trace the goodness of Providence in having 
60 ordered events, as to make those things 
which she had so much dreaded at the time, 
work out ad vantages which could not have 
been otherwise obtained for her^ 

^' I had a singular aversion,*' added she, 
•* to the thoughts cf removing to this 
place, and quitting Sir George's estate in 
Warwickshire, where I had spent the hap- 
piest years of my life. When I bad the 
misfortune to lose him/' (here a tear quietly 

^ straye^ 



i^t|ji3fcd down heir <?hcek, ) " I resolved never 
to remove from the place where he died. I 
had fully persuaded myself that it was a 
duty to do all I could to cherlsli griefi I 
obliged myself as a law, to spend whole hours 
everyday in walking round the place where 
he was buried. These melancholy visits, the 
intervals of which were filled with tea^ 
prayersj and reading a few good, but not 
well chosen, book^, made l)^p the whole 
round of my sad existence. - 1 had nearly 
forgotten that I had any duties to perforni|> 
that I had any mqcics left. Almost all the 
effect which tlie sight of my children pro- 
duced in me was, by their resemJblance t* 
their father, to put me in mind of what { 
had lost. 

*'I was not sufficiently aware how muck 
more truly I should have honoured his me* 
mory by training his living reprcsenta* 
tires in such a manner, as he, had he been 
living, would have approved. My dear 
George," added she, smiling at her sou 
through her tears, ^' was glad to get away to 
^school, and my poor girls, when they lost the 
^ ^Q i company 
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company of their brother, lost all the little 
chearfulness which my recluse habits had 
left them. We sunk into total inaction, 
and our lives became as comfortless as they 
were unprofitable.** 

•' My dear Madam,*' said Sir George, in 
the* most affectionate tone and manner, 
*'I can only forgive myself from the con- 
sideration of my being then too young and 
thoughtless, to know the value of the mo- 
ther, whose sorrows ought to have endear- 
ed my home to me, instead of driving me 
from it/* 

■ *' They are my faults, my dear George, 
and not yours that I am relating. Few 
mothers would have acted like mej few 
sons differently from you. Your affection- 
ate heart deserved a warmer return than my 
broken spirits were capable of making you. 
But I was telling you, Sir,** said she, again 
addressing herself to me, *^ that the event 
of my coming to this place, not only be- 
came the source of my present peace, and 
of the comfort of my children, but that its 
result enables me to look fprward with a 

chearful 
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cbcarful hope to that state where there is 
neither sin, sorrow, nor separation. The 
thoughts of death, which used to render 
me useless, now make me only serious. The 
reflection that Uhe night comcth,* which 
used to extinguish my activity, now kindles 
it. 

*' Forgive me, Sir," added she, wiping 
her eyes, ** these are not such tears as I 
then shed. These are tears of gratitude, 1 
had almost said of joy. In the family at 
the Grove, Providence had been providing; 
for me friends, for whom, I doubt riot, I 
shall bless him in eternity. 

" I had long been convinced of the im- 
portance of religion. I had always felt the 
insufficiency of the world to bestow happi- 
ness ; but I had never before beheld religion 
in such a form. I had never been furnished 
with a proper substitute for the worldly 
pleasures which I yet despised. I did right 
in giving up diversions, but I did wrong 
in giving up employment, and in neglecting 
duties. I knew something of religion as a 
principle of fear, but I had no conception of 

G 3 it 
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it as a motive to the love of God, and us tbf 
spring of active duty : nor did I constderit 
as a source of inward peace. Books had not 
been of any great service to me, for I bad 
no one to guide me in the choice, or to as- 
sist me in the perusal. I went to my daily 
task of devotion with a heavy heart, and 
-jeturned from it with no other sense of 
comfort but that I-had not omitted it. 

*' My former friends and acquaintance 
had been decent and regular ; but they had 
adopted religion as a form, and not asa prin- 
ciple. It was compliance, -and not corwic- 
lion. It was conformity to custom, and not ' 
thepersuasion of the heart. Judge then how 
i must have been affected, in a state when 
sorrow and disappointment had made my 
mind peculiarly impressible, with the con- 
versation and example of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley. I saw in them that religion was not 
a formal profession, but a powerful prin- 
ciple. It ran through their whole life and 
character. All the Christian graces were 
brought into action in a way, with a 
uniformity, and a beauty, which nothing 

but 
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birt Christian motives could have efFcct;- 

cd. 

** The chaiirgc which took place in my 
own mind, however, was progressive. The 
strict consonance which I observed be- 
tween their sentiments and actions, and 
those of Dr* Barlow and Mr. Jackson, 
strengthened and confirmed mine. This 
similarity in all p'oints, was a fresh con- 
firmation that they were all right. The 
light of religion gradually gi^ew stronger, 
and the way more smooth. It was literally 
a * lamp to my feet ;* fur I walked more 
safely as I saw more clearly. My difficul- 
ties insensibly lessened, and my doubts 
disappeared. 1 still indeed continue hourly 
to feel much ^cause to be humbled, but 
none to be unhappy.*' 

When Lady Aston had done speaking, 
Sir George said, '*I owe a thousand obli*- 
gations to my mother, but not one so great 
as her introduction of me to Mr. Stanley 
He has given a bent and bias to my jenti* 
ments, habits, and pursuits, to which 1 trust 
everyday will add fresh strengtjli^ I look 

o 4 / up 
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up to him as my model : happy if I may^, 
in any degree, be able to form myself by 
it. Till I had the happiness of knowing 
you. Sir, I preferred the company of 
Dr. Barlow and Mr. Stanley, to that of 
any young man with whom I am ac- 
quainted. 

After some further conversation, in 
Avhich Sir George, with great credit to 
hims^f, bore a considerable part ; Miss 
Aston took courage to ask me if I would 
accompany them all into the garden, as 
she wibhed me carry home intelligence 
to Miss Stanley, of the flourishing state of 
some American plants which had ^beea 
raised under her direction. To speak the 
truth, I had for some time been trying to 
bring Lucilla on the tapis, but had not 
found a plausible pretence, I now en- 
quired if Miss Stanley directed their gar- 
dening pursuits. *' She directs all our pur- 
suits,*' said the two bashful, blushing girls, 
who now for the first time in their lives, 
spoke^both at once; the subject kindling 
an tn^Sgy in their affectionate hearts, 
\ which 
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which even their timidity could not rciu 
in. 

''I thought, Clara,*' said Sir George, 
that Miss Phosbc Stanley too had assisted 
in laying out the flower garden. Surely 
she is not behind her sister in any thing 
that is kind, or any thing that is elegant.'* 
His complexion heightened as he spoke, 
and he expressed himself with an empha- 
sis which I had not before observed in 
his manner of speaking. I stole a glance 
.at Lady Aston, whose meek eye glisten- 
ed with pleasure, at the earnestness with 
which her son spoke of the lovely Phoebe. - 
My rapid imagination instantly shot for- 
ward to an event, which some years hence 
will probably unite two families so worthy 
of each other. Lady Aston, who already 
honours me with her confidence, afterwards 
confirmed my suspiciqns on a subject, 
about which nothing but the extreme youth 
of both parties made her backward to 
express the secret hope she fondly enter- 
tained. 
In our walk round the gardens, the Miss 
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Astons continued to vie with each'othrr> 
wlio should be warmest in the praise of 
tlieir young friends at the Grove. To Miss 
Stanley, they gratefully declared they owed 
any little taste, knowledge, or love of 
goodness, which they themselves might 
possess. 

It was dislightful to observe these quiet 
girls warmed and excited by a sabject io 
interesting. I was charmed to see them sa 
far from feeling atjy shadow of envy at the 
avowed superiority of their young friendsj^ 
and so unanimously eloquent in the praise 
of merit so eclipsing. 

After having admired the plants, of which 
I promised to make a favourable report, I 
was charged with a large and beautiful 
bouquet for the young ladies at the GrotC. 
They then drew me to the prettiest spot 
in the grounds. While I was admiring it, 
Miss Clara with a blush and some hesita- 
tion^ begged leave to ask my advice 
about a little rustic building, which she 
and her sisters were just going to raise in 
tonour of the^ Miss Stanleys. It was 

to 



to be dedicated to them, and cttlkd ther 
Temple of Friendship, '^My bfother/*, 
said she, " is kindly assisting^ us. The 
materials are allprcpared, and we have now 
only to fix them up,'* 

She then put into my hands a little plan* 
I highly approved it ; venturing, however, 
to suggest some trifling alteratioiis, which 
I told them I did, in order to implipate 
myself a little in the pleasant project. 
How proud was I when Clara added, 
'' that Miss Stanley had expressed a Iiigfe 
opinion of my getieral taste !*■ — They 
all begged me to look in on them in my 
rides, and assist them with my farther eaun- 
sel; adding, that, above all things, I muat 
keep it a secret at the Grove* 

Lady Aston saidy*'fchat she expected our 
whole party to dme at tlie Hall some day 
next week." Her daughters eotreated 
that it might be postponed till the latter 
end, by which time they doubted not 
their little edifice would be compleated> 
Sir George theti told me, that his sisters 
had re<)uested him to furuisk- an inscrip- 
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ti9ii> or to endeavour procure one from 
n)f« He added his irisl^es ta tbeirs that 
I would comply. They all jpined so ear- 
nestiy ia the intreaty that 1 could not with- 
stand them, *' albeit unused to the rhymr- 
ing mood/' 

After some deliberations, Friday in the 
next week was fixed upon for the party at 
the Grove to dine at Aston- Hall, and I 
was to carry the invitation. I took a re- 
spectful leaye of the excellent Lady of the 
mansion, and aa affectionate one of the 
young people ; with whom the familiar in- 
tercourse of this quiet morning had coa- 
tributed to advance my friendly acquain- 
tance, more than could have been done by 
snany eeremonioua meetings. 
. When I returned tp the Grove, which 
was but just in time to dress for dinner,, 
I spoke with sincere satisfaction of the 
manner in which I had passed the morur 
ing. It was beautiful to observe tliiB 
honest delight, the ingenuous kindness, 
with which Lucilla heard me commend 
the Miss As tons* No little disparaging 

hiat 
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liint on the one handy gently to let down 
her friends, nor on the other, no such cx-» 
laggerated praisp as I have sometimes 
"seen employed as a screen for envy, or as 
a trap to make the hearer lower, what the 
speaker had too highly raised. 

I dropped in at Aston- Hall two or tlircc 
times in the coarse of the week, as well to 
notice the progress of the work, as to car* 
ry my inscription, in which, as Luciila was 
•both my subject and my muse, I succeeded 
rather better than I expected* 

On the Friday, according to appoint* 
ment, our whole party went to dine at the 
Hall. In our way, Mr. Stanley express 
the pleasure it gave him, that Lady Astou 
was now so convinced of the duty of mak- 
ing home agreeable to her s^n, as delight* 
ediy to receive such of her friends as were 
warmly disposed to become his. 

Sir George, who is extremely welUbred, 
did the honours admirably for so yoiing a 
man, to the great relief of bis excellent 
inotheri whom long retirement had rendered 

habitually * 
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habitually timid in a party, af whtcfa some 
•were almwi strangers. 

The Miss Astons had some difficulty io 
restrain their young guests from running 
directly to look at the progress of the Arae* 
rican plants ; but as they grew near the 
mysterious spot, they were not allowed to 
approach it before- the alloUed time** 

After dinner, when the whole party were 
walking in the garden. Lady Aslon was de- 
sireii by her daughters to conduct her coofi* 
pany to a winding girass walk, near the lil- 
tie building, but from whence it was not 
visible; While they were all waiting ixt the 
appointed place, the two elder Miss Astons 
gravely took a hand of Lucilla, Sir George 
and I each presented a hand to Phu&be, and 
in profound silence, and great ceremony> 
%ve led them. up the turf steps into thissim* 
pie but really pretty temple. The initials 
of Lucilla and Ph®be we|re carved in cy- 
pher over a little rustic window* under 
which was written, 

** iSacred to Fr.ieni»h^»*\ , 

la 



In tw§ TtidiiCBf *prepared for the {na^posiv 
ve severally seated the two astonrsbe^i 
nymphsj who seemed absolutely endiant- 
ed. Above was the inscription in large 
Roman Iett6ir6« 

The Astons looked so much alivC; that 
they rhight havebeen mistaken for Stanleys, 
whoj in their turn^ wei^e so affected with thfs 
tender mark of frmndship^ that they looked 
as tearful as if they bad been Astons. After 
reading the inscription^ " my dear Clara,'^ 
said Lttciila to Miss Aston, ^' where taubi 
you get these baautifal ver«s ? Though 
the praise they convey is too flattering to 
be Just, it is too delicate not to please. Tte 
lines are at once tender and elegant'* *' Wc 
got them/^ said Miss Aston with a swoet 
vivacity, '•* where we get every thing that 
is good, iVom Stanley-Grov^,''^ bowing qio» 
deftly to me. 

How was I elated ; and how did Lucilta 
blush ! but though she now tried to qualify 
Tier flattery, she could not recal ft. And I 
would not allow fHytelf to be robbed of the 

pure 
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pure delight it had given me. All the codv» 
pany seemed to enjoy her confusion and my 
pleasure* 

I forgot to mention, that as we crossed 
the Park, we had seen enter the house^ 
through a back avenue» a procession of lit- 
tle girls neatly dressed in anuniform. In a 
whisper, I asked Lady Aston what it meant. 
/'You are to know,*' replied her Ladyship, 
'''that my daughters adopt all Miss Stan- 
ley's plans> and amoi^ the rest, that of 
associating with all their own indulgences 
some little act. of charity, that while 
they are receiving pleasure, they may 
also be conferring it. The opening of 
the temple of Friendship is likely to afford 
too much gratification^ to be passed over 
without some such association. So my 
girls,give to-day a, little feast, with prizes 
of merit, to their village school, and 
to a. few other deserving young per- 
^soni^" 

When we had taken our seats in the terp.- 
,ple^ Phc^be suddenly cpe^d ou^ claspinjj^ 
^ her 



her hands in an extasy, ** Only look, Lu- 
cilla ! There is no end to the enchantment 
It is all fairy land." On casting our 
eyes as she directed, we were agreeably 
surprised with observing a large kind of 
temporary shed or booth at some distance 
from us. It was picturesquely fixed near 
an old spreading oak, and was ingeniously 
composed of branches of trees, fresh and 
green. Under the oak stood ranged the 
village maids^ We walked to the spot. . 
The inside-of the booth was hung round 
with caps, aprons, bonnets, handkerchiefs, 
and other coarse, but neat articles of female 
dress. On a rustic table was laid a num^ 
ber of Bibles, and specimens of several 
kinds of coarse works, and little manufac- 
tures. The various performances were 
examined by the company ; some presents 
were given to all. But additional prizes 
were awarded by the young Patronesses, 
to the best specimens of different work ; 
to the best spinners, the best knitters, the 
best manufactures of split straw, and the 

best 
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best performers in plain work, I think the/ 
called it. 

Three grown up young women^ neatly 
dressed and of modest manners, stood be- 
liind. It appeared that one of them had 
taken such good care of her young sisters 
and brothers, since their mothei^^s death, 
and had so prudently managed her father's 
house, that it had saved him from an im- 
prudent second choice. Another had post-^ 
poiied for many months, a marriage in 
which her heart was engaged, because she 
had a paralytic g^ndmother whom she at^ 
tended day anid night, and whom ^nothing^ 
iiot even love itffelf, could tempt h^r to de-^ 
tort. IXeath had now released the aged 
9ulEerer : thie wedding was to take place next 
Sunday. The third had for above a year 
worked two hours every day, over and above 
the set time, and applied the gains to clothe 
the orphan child of a deceased friend. She 
ako was to accompany her lover to tl>e altar 
#n Sunday, but had made it a condition of 
irer Jnarrying him^ that she should be al^ 

lowed 



lowed to continue her supernumerary iioum 
work, for the benefit of the p6of or* 
phan. 

All threehad been exemplary in their af^ 
tendance at church, as well iis in their ge- 
:peral conduct. The fair Patronesses pre- 
sented each with a handsome Bible, and 
with a complete, plain* but very neat suit 
of apparel. 

While these gifts were distributing, I 
whispered Sir John that one such ticket as 
we were each desired to take for Squallini's^ 
benefit, would furnish the cottages of these 
poor girls. " And it ihall*^ replied he 
with emphasis. '^ How little a way will 
that sum go in superfluities, .which will 
make two honest couple happy ! How<;ostly 
is vanity, how cheap is charity !'* 

, " Can these happy useful young Crea- 
tures be my little, inactive, insipid Asto»s> 
Charles ?" Avhispercd Mr. Stanley, ai wc 
walked away to leave the girls to sit down 
to their plentiful supper, which was spread 
on alon^ table under the oak, without the 

green 
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green booth. This group of figures made 
an interesting addition to the scenery^ 
when we got back to the Temple, and ofteu 
attracted our attention while we were en- 
gaged in conversation* 
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CHAP. XXXV. 



1 HE company were not soon weary of 
admiring the rustic building, which seemed 
raised as if by the stroke of a magician's 
wand, so rapidly had it sprung up. They 
were delighted to find that their pleasure 
was to be prolonged by drinking tea in the 
temple. 

While we were at, tea Mr. Stanley ad- 
dressing himself to me, said, " I have al- 
ways forgotten to ask you, Charles, if your 
high expectations of pleasure from the so* 
ciety in London had quite answered ?** 

'^ I was entertained, and I was disap- 
pointed,'* replied I. " I always found the 
pleasure of the moment not heightened, but 
efiaced by the succeeding moment The 
ever restless, rolling tide of new intelU-^ 
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gence at once gratified and excited the 
passion for novelty, which I foond to be 
ie grand poisson qui mange let pctits. This 
successive abundance of fresh supply gi vet 
an ephemeral importance to every things 
and a lasting importance to nothing. We 
skimmed every topic, but dived into none* 
Much desultory talk, but little discussion* 
The combatants skirmished like men whose 
arafts were kept bright by constant use; 
who were accustomed to a flying flight, but 
who avoided the fatigue of coming to eloso 
q^arters• What was old, however mo- 
iBcntous, was rejected as dull ; what was 
new, however insignificant, was thought in*^ 
teresting* Events of the past week were 
placed with those beyond the flood; and 
the very existence of occurrences which 
continiued to be matter of deep interest 
with U9 in the. country, seemed there totally 
forgotten#f ^ 

'^ I found, too,, that the inhabitants of th« 
nvetropolis had a standard of merit of thek 
<^wq; that knowledge of the town wat 
coiidlwied to be knowledge of the world; 

ths^t 



*hat local habits, reigning p^iras^s, tem* 
jiormry fasbions^ and an acquaintance with 
the surface of manners, was supposed to be 
l^uowledge of mankind. Of couTSCi he who 
was ignorai^t of the topics of the houri and 
the anecdotes, of a few modish leaders, was 
ignorant of human nature.** 

Sir John observed, that I was rather to<» 
jroung te be a praUtr of past times, yet he 
allowed that the standard of conversatiom 
was not so high, as it had been in the time 
of my father, by whose reports my youthful 
ardour had been inflamed. He did not in*- 
deed suppose that men were less intellectual 
noWy but they certainly w^re less coUoqui*- 
ally intellectual. '' For this/* added he> 
** various reasons may be assigned* la 
London, man is every day becoming less of 
a^ social, and more of a gregarious animak 
Crowds are as little favourable to con*- 
versation as to reflection. He finds, there- 
lore, that he ma}^ figure in t^ mass with 
less expence^of .mind : and as to women they 
jfil^ure at no expence at all. They find that 
by mixing with myriads, they may carry 
y on 
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on the daily intercourse of life, without be- 
ing obliged to bring a single idea to enrich 
the common stock. 

** I do not wonder/' said I, ^' that the 
dull and the uninformed love to shelter 
their insignificance in a crowd. In mingling 
with the multitude, their deficiencies elude 
detection. The vapid and the ignorant are 
like a bad play; they owe the little figure 
they make* to the dress, the scenery, the 
music, and the company. — ^The noise and 
the glare take off all attention from the de- 
fects of the work. The spectator is amused, 
and he does not inquire whether it is with 
the piece or with the accompaniments. The 
end i^ attained^ and he is little solicitous 
about the means. But an intellectual wo- 
man, like a well written drama, will please 
at home without all these aids and ad- 
juncts, nay the beauties of the superior 
|)iece, and of the superior woman, will 
rise on a more intimate survey. But you 
were going, Sir John^ to assign other 
causes for the decline ami fall of convef- 
si^ion/' 

One 
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^ *^One very affecting reason,** replied he^ 
^ is that the alarming state of public affairs 
fills all men's minds with one momentous 
object As every Englishman is a patriot 
^very patriot is a politician* It is natural 
that that subject should fill every mouth, 
which occupies every heart, and that little 
room should be left for extraneous matter.** 

*M should accept this/' said L** as a 
satisfactory vindication, had I beam that 
the same absorbing cause had thinned the 
public places, or diminished the attraction 
of the private resorts of dissipation.** 

*' There is a third reason," said Sir John* 
^Polite literature has in a good degree 
given waytoexperfmental philosophy. The 
admirers of science assert, that the last was 
the age pf words, and that this is the age of 
things. A more substantial kind of kuow«» 
ledge has partly superseded these elegapt 
studies, which have caught such hold on 
your affections. ** 

'y I heartily wish,!' replied I, " that tbe 
iiew pursuits may be found to make mea 

vox« lu H wisw; 



triser| they certaii>ly have not oude^Abeni 
more agreeable/* . 

^' It is affirnjed/' fiaid Mr. Stawleyj '^ thal^ 
the prevailing philqsopfeicalst^dws have a 
religious us^ and that the/ naturally tend 
to elevate the heart to the great Author, of 
the Universe." 

, * * I have but one objection to that a;sser- 
tion/' replied Sir John, ^^namejy, that.itis 
not true. This should seem indeed, to be 
th^ir direct tendency, yet experiment, whicJi> 
you know is the soul of philosophy> ha3 
proved/ the contrary/' 

He then adduced some instances in our 
owp country, which I forbear to n^me, that 
clearly evinced, that thi# was not their n6» 
ces^ary consequence; adding however, a few 
great pamcis on the raore honourable' side. 
He next adverted tp tlie Baillies, the Con- 
dorcetSt the D'Alemberts, and the t-alandes, 
a^ melancholy proofs of the inpfTJcaqy of 
mere science to make Christians, 

V Far be k from me/* .sai4 Sir John, 
'tXo undervalue philopopbical pursuits* 
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ISie mmlem d»coverie^ arc extremely ' \m-^ 
portant, especially in their apjyrrcfttfeatcrt^ 
pai^o^ea of ^common Hfe : but ^rllere these 
aie pa mteil t^o\m\ t^ety, I dnttb t' hi^lp ptt^ 
ifeutihg tlwt' study of -^ the great classic ;au*-' 
fhors, th6sd e?lquisite nt^sfers of > Mftj^and^ 
manners, with whose spirit, conv^r^atioo; 
t%#efl*y or thfrf y yeArs^ ago, was so richly 
feipregnated.*' ' ^ 

»* *''I c<^nfesV* said I> *' that there ^lay be 
mwe matter, bulthere is certainly less mind 
kiithereigtiing pursuits. The repat^tioaof 
sjcill, it is true, may be obtained at a much:, 
teas eipence of time and intellect. Thecom- 
parative cheapness of the feicqufeition holds^ 
oiit thepowerful t«mptation of iiiore credit, 
^ith less labour. A sufficient, knowledge of 
botany or chemistry to niakea'figurein com-* 
pdny is easily obtaine^ljwhileathoroughac* 
4naHitaBce with the historiaiis, poets, and 
orators of antiquity requiresmuch time, ^nd 
close application. '* *^Btit^'* exclaimed Sir 
John^ ** ca« {he fashtenable studies pretend 
to giv^ the samcexpau^oa tothe mind^ the 
•w * H a same 
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»ame elevation to the sentiments, the sanfte 
energy to the fecKngs, the same stretch and 
cfompass to the understanding, the saftie cor* 
rettncss to the taste, the same grace and spi- 
rit to the whole moral and intellectual man?** 
•' For my own part,** replied I, ** so far 
from saying with Hamlet, * Man delights 
ik)t me, nor woman neither/ I confess, I 
have little <ltlight in any thing else. Tlie 
fitudy of die human mind is, of merely h\i- 
man studies* my chief pleasure. As a man, 
than Is the creature with whom T have to 
do, and tTie varieties ih hiseharacterinterest 
me more than all the possible varieties of 
mosses, and shells, and fossils. To view 
this compound creatute in the complexity 
of his actions, as pourtrayed by the hand of 
those immortal masters, Tacitus and P^Iu^ 
tarch; to view him in the struggle of his 
passions, as displayed by Euripides and 
Shakespeare.; to contemplate him in the 
blaze of his eloquence, by the two rival 
orators of Greece and Rome, is more con- 
genial to my feelings, than the ablest dis* 

quisitioii 
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ifiiisljtion of which matter vw cv^r the 
subject.*' Sir Johiiy Who is a pas«ioaate,.a»d 
rather too exclusive, an admirer of elf S3ic 
* Jtore^ warmly declared himself of my opi* 
nion. ; , , . 

/'I went to tt^wn,**^ replied I, " with % 
jnind eager for intellectual pleasure-r My 
meinory was not q;uite unfurnished with pas- 
sages which I thought likely to be adverted 
to, und which might serve to embellish coit^ 
vcrsatioD/ without incurring the charge of 
pedantry. But though most of the men I 
conversed with weremy equaUin educalion, 
and my superiors in talentj there seemed 
little disposition to [promote such topics as 
might bring our understandings into play/ 
Whether it is that business, active life, and 
public debate, absorb the mind, and make 
men consider society rather as a scene to 
rest than to exercise it, I know not j cer?- 
tain it is that tli^y brought less intb the 
treasury of conversation than I expected ; 
not because they were poor, but proud, or 
idle, and reserved their talents and acqui«* 
^itions for higher occasions. The most opu- 

H 3 lent 



l0ntjpQS9€BSors,?(iaQE£teti:{band the moetipe^ 

ihfi fatagctte: maxim ) of ."an ; iAjuthdr*^^ wlaotn 

i lamundb u apt t o qimte for rules of iimrai 

conduct. Yet its adoptioa would be a- sa- 

liiitary cibeck against ^xc€$s in all oUf pur- 

5tuJt3i> i If polite learning is undervd^ed by 

4))Q ti4er«; man of science;, it is perha{>s 

©Y.er*rated t^ Ib^ mere roan. of kU(?ra.r .Jf 

it digmfies!a?etu«nie|it> atid exalts socicAy, 

lit[\^:B0t th^/g^eafcbuuinessof Jifoi^ iti^^ u^t 

,£! 3f/:iWttlH tohmvkeb fpfmaniV sairihSirJc^o; 
(^v bBiE jCba*-!^^] i y^m hft¥e ntot tald:^u$ what 
: J ou biii ta i^ary ; of : woman^ m your c obsor- 
» vations on society.*! >;; i / ^ ; ; ] 

I • ** Asiito womao^^' repJied I, M^I declare 
/th^ttlofpund mpi« prtxpensity to pjgcrmioie 
ajjj>j«ot«;-0f- tai5te,a^id .etegant ^peewlation 
among,^me of ihe swperie^r claas of fc«iialts, 
, t}>an> i tixmny of n\y i owja^ set . Thfe more 
iprudenti) hojwever,^ are fresstrtiiiied th^ottf h 

^; - fear 



fear of tlie illiberal sarc^srhs of mcti, a^rhoi 
not contented to suppress thielr own facul- 
ties, ridicule all inteUectiial xxertibri in 
women,' though evidently' SLrisingifvximi a 
Inodestdesiie of iinprovcment, and not^tlib 
vanity of hopeless rivalry /V 

'* Charles is always the Paladin of tlise 
reading ladies/' said Sir John. *^ I do not 
deny it,** replied I, *' i/they bear their fa- 
culties meekly* But I confess that wljat is 
s.nceringiy called a learntd lady, is tome 
far p referable to a scientific one, such as I 
cnGO^ttterecl one evenings who talked of 
itfablfulcrumi andtli^ lever, and lliestatera, 
^which she took care tat^ll us was the Ito- . 
nian: steel-^yard,. with all th^ sang^fi^oid of 
philosophical conceit.** 
:: . 5*)ScientijfIc men," said Sir John, *^ are 
• mrget^cril admirablis for th^it shiiplicity, 
Tbidt iiFt a: teehwrcal wortiatt I have sel^ni 
c^ftAtmtl i grain of taste or -elegance.'* 
>' ^* i dWn/' replied I, *^ I should greatly 
ii^refer a fair <:ompaniot>, who^ could mo- 
destly discriminate between the beauties 
of Virgil^and Milton, bo (wae who was al . 

u4f way& 
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ways dabbling in chemistry, and who panje 
to dinner with dirty hands from the labo- 
ratory. And yet I admire chemistry too ; I 
am now only speaking of that knowkdge! 
which is desirable in a female companion j 
fbr knowledge I must have. J3ut arts, 
which are of immense value ii> manufac- 
tures, won't make my wife's conversation 
entertaining to me. Discoveries which 
may greatly improve dyeing and bleach- 
ing, will add little to the delights of our 
summer evening's walkj or winter fife- 
side/^ 

iThe ladies, Lucillaespeciallyi smileclat 
TOy warmth. I felt that there was appro^ 
bation in her smile, and though I thought 
I had said too much already, it encou- 
raged me to go on. *' I repeat that, next 
to Teligion, whatever relates to. human 
mannersj is most attracting to humap 
crcaturesv To turn frorn conversation tp 
composition.^ — What is it that excites so 
feeble an interest^ irt perusing that finely 
written poem of the Abbi de Lille^ "Z^* 
JardinsP^ It is because his gardep has 

liO 
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no cultivators, no inhabitants, no men and 
women. What confer3 that powcrftiii^^l'^ 
on the descriptive parts of Paradise Los^t?, 
A fascination, I will venture to ?ffira)# 
paracriount to all the loyely and inagnifi^ 
ceiit scenery which adorns it. jEden itsejf 
tvlth all its exquisite landscape, would e?^ 
cite a very inferiof pleasure did it exhibit 
only inanimate beauties. 'Tis tb.c projpciftr 
lorS, /^tis the inhabitants^ 'tia^ the Uve af^kb, 
of Eden, wliich seize upon the affi^Q^tippf^ 
arid twine about the heart. The gafdenSj 
even of Paradist, would l>e dull without 
the gardeners. 'Tis n\ental .^xcellenc^i?,. 
*4is' moral beau^ty whiqh completes IJtuB 
Dbarm. Where ^his/is wanting^ landsc^p^ 
poetry, thougti it may oe read with plea^ 
surci yet the interest it rajses is cold^,. \^ 
is admired, but seldom remembered^ prai^* 
:fd, but seldom quoted. . It leaves no .defi-^ 
riite idea on the mind. If general, it i§ ia* 
distincft ; if minute, tedious.'* 

** It must be confessed,? said Sir JcJin, 
^ that some poets are apt to forget that tUe 
^fitiest representation of nature is only the 

h5 s6ene> 



soGns^ Tidlz thr^ject p the cdnvass, not 
tJi* poptraiti iW« h»^ indeed sdme time 
a^ soimttcfe of ttois^ got*g«ous steee-^aint^ 
hig? *6 iMiuai? aplen^id paetioai botaii)% so 
ina«r3f amwous ftowers, zmd so many ve- 
getal)ie cpiirtshipf ; so many urcdded plaufcs; 
TO^te tmwformed to nymphs, and d welling 
in- etnierald palaces; that some hoiir or 
tJtbw truth and probability, and tiatute, 
and man, sHpt out of the picture, though 
it must be allowed that geniiis held the 
pencil. 

, 'yin Mason*s English Garde©/' replied 
Jt, " Aloandef 's precepts would ba^e beea 
«okl^ liad there been no personification. 
fHie "kitrodttction of character dran^tizes 
what else would have been frigidly didao* 
tiv. Thomson enriches his landscape with 
'lierc and there a figure, drawn with more 
•eorwctn ess than warmth, with more.na- 
lurethanspidt* but* exalts it every wl^re 
by moral allusion and religious • reference. 
The scenery of Co wper 19 perpetuaUy ani- 
mated 'With sfcetihes' of character, eniiveu- 
<d^wilh portmit3 from reallife, and -the ej^- 

hibition 
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%ibition of human maniiers and passions* 
?Hi8most exqnbiie dcscnjytions owe their 
vividness to mor^l illnslratioh^— LoyAHy, 
liberty, pat riolism, charity^ piety* benevo- 
4ence, every generous feeliogr ever)' giow* 
ing sentiment, every ennobKng passiouj 
grows out of his descriptive powers, — JHis 
matter always bursts intc> mind*'— His 
shrubbery, his forest, his flower garden, all 
produce 

v' <*FruU8 worth J of Paradise," 

and lead to immortality.** 
' Mr. Stanley said, adverting again fd the 
subject of conversation, it was an amuse- 
ment to him to observe, what impression 
the first introduction to general society 
made on a mind conversant with books, but 
to whom the world was in a manner new^ 
*^ I believe,'* said Sir John, ** that an 
overflowing commerce, and the excessive 
\)pulence it has introduced, though favour- 
able to all the splendors of art, and me- 
chanic ingenuity, yet lyave lowered the 
standard of taste, and debilitated the men- 
tal energies. They are advantageous to 

ii6 luxury, 
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luxury^ but fatal to intellect-. It Jip.^d^ 
ded to the brilUancy Qf the drawing-raqm 
itself, but deducted fro^m that qf ^be inl>a- 
bitant. It has given perfection to our rpirr j 
rors, ourcandelabras, our gildjiig, our inr 
laying^, and our sculpture, but it has cpmr 
municated a torpor to the imagination, ^M 
enervated our intellectual vigour/' . 

"In one way,** said Mr. Stanley^j smil- 
ing, ** luxury has been favourable to. liter 
ratur^. From the unparalleled splendor of 
our printing, paper, [engraving, illumipat- 
ing, and binding, luxury has caused more 
bopks to be purchased, while, frpm the 
growth of tijne-absorbing dissipation^ it, 
causes fewer to be re^d. Even where 
books are not much. considered as the ve- 
hicle of instruction, they are become an 
indispensable appendage to elegance. But 
I believe, we were much more familiar with 
our y^tiv^ poets in their former plain garb, 
than since they have h^en attired in the 
gorgeous dress whjch now decorates our 
shelves. 

"Poetry/* continued Mr. Stanley^ "ha3 

of 



of Iatct<^omucli degenerated into personal 
sttire, persiflage, and caricature, among one 
class of writers; while among another^ it has 
exhibited the vagrancies of genius,^ without 
the inspiration ; the exuberance of fancy^ 
without the curb of judgment^ and the cc* 
centricities of invention, without the restric- 
tions of taste. The image has been strain ed^. 
while the verse has been slackened. We have* 
had pleonasm without fulness, and facility 
without force. Redundancy has been mis- 
taken for plenitude^ flimsiness for ease^ and 
distortion for energy. An over desire 06 
being natural, has made the poet feeble, and' 
the rage for being simple has sometimes 
made him silly. The sensibility is sickly, 
and the elevation Vertiginous.'* 

•*To Cowper/^ said Sir Johii, *• master 
of melody as he is, the mischief is partly at- 
tributable. Such an original must naturally 
haveaherd ofiniitators. If they cannot at- 
tain to his excellencies, his faults are always 
attainable. The resemblance between the 
master and the scholar i& found chiefly in 

hia 
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bi» defects. The determined imitator of 
an easy writer becomes vapid, of a sitb* 
lime one, absurd* Co\vper*s ea»e iappear^ 
ed his ino8l imitable charm : but ease ag^' 
gravatcd is insipidity. His occasional 
negligences his disciples adopted uniform* 
ly. In Cowper there might sometimes be 
^carelessness in the verse, but the verse it- 
self was sustained by the vigour of the 
]5entiment# The imitator forgot that his 
"strength lay* in the thought ; that his 
buoyant spirit^ always supported itself; 
that the figure though amplified was never 
distorted ; the image though bold was never 
incongruous, and the iUustration thong^h 
»ew ^'ds never false. 

^*The evil,however,'* continued Sir John, 
*^ seems to be correcting itself. The real 
genius, which exists in several of this whim- 
sical school, I trust will at length lead them 
to prune their excrescences, and reform their 
youthful eccentricities. Their good sense 
will teach them that the surest road to fame, 
is to condescend' to tread in the luminous 
track of their great precursor in the art* 

They 



TheynrHiseb that deviatioii is not always 
impravement ; that whoever wanis to be 
better ttemiature, wiM infallibly be worsei 
that truth in taste is as obvious as inmo 
Iralsj andas certain as in nvathematied. la 
othwr quarters, both the Classic and the 
-Gothic music are cmulously soarings and 
i'hail the restoration of genuine -poetry 
and -pure taste/* 

. ** I must not,** said I, ** loquacious as I 
have already been, dismiss the subject of 
coBVcrsatioa, without remarking that 1 
foufrd there was one topic, which seem- 
ed as unifdi^mly avoided by common con- 
tsent^ as if it had been banished by the in- 
terdict of absolute authority i and that 
jiome fi^rfeiture, or at least dishonour and 
disgrace were to follow it on conviction 
*^I mean, religion ?*V 

: "Surely, Charles,'* sard Sir John, " yoa 
would not convert general conversation 
into a divinity school, and friendly socie- 
ties into debating clubs," * ' 
** Far from it/* replied I, '^ nor do I de- 
Jttfe that ladies and ^ntJemen oVcr theii* 
^ ' tea 
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tea aod cojffee should rehearse their ^rticlc^ 
of faith, or fill the intervalsof cajrving and 
eating with introducing dogmas^ or dis- 
cussing^ controversies^^ I dp* not wjsh to^ 
CTectthe social table,. w^hich was meant for 
innocent relaxation, into anarena, for thep-p- 
logical C0uibatant;s. I only wish, as p?0^ 
pie live so much together, that if,, when 
out of the multitude of topics, which aris^ 
in conversation, an unlucky wight hap- 
pens to start a serious thought, J could see 
a cordial recognition of its importance; \ 
wish, I cQuld see a disposition tp pursue it^ 
ihjtead of a chilling silence which obl.iges* 
him to draw jn^ as if he had dropped some* 
thing dangerous to the state,^ or inimical 
to the general cheerfulness, or derogs^tpry 
to his own understanding. , I only desjre, 
that as, without any effort on the part of 
the speaker, but merely from the overflow- 
ing fulness of a mind habitually occupied 
with one leading concern^ we easily per- 
ceive that one of the company is a lawyer^ 
another a soldier, a third a physician ; I 
only wish, that we could oftencr disco vet 

from 
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from the same pknitud^i so hard to conceal 
inrhere it exists, that we were in a company 
of Christians*'* 

** We must not expect in our days/^ 
said Mr. Stanley, *' to see revive that ani- 
mating picture of the prevalence of reli.- 
gious intercourse given by the prophet— 
^ Then they that feared the Lord, spake 
often one to another/ And yet one cannot 
but regret that, in select society, men well 
jpformed as we know, well principled as 
we hope, having one common portion of 
being to fill, having one common faith, one 
common father, one common journey ta 
|>erform, one common termination to that 
|oiirnej, and one common object in view 
beyond it^ should, when together, be sp un- 
willingly advert occasionally to those great 
points, which doubtless often occupy then|i 
in secret ; that they should on the control- 
fy. ^dopt a sort of i^ verted hypocrisy, and 
wlph to appeal: worse than th^ey really are ; 
that they should be so backwar^d to give 
pr to gain information, to lend or to bor- 
jow lights, in a matter in wl^ch they arp 
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all equally itttcrcated; which cannot be (he 
case in any other possible B^bject"^ 
/ ^^Ij» *U hittnao cooceras/' said I, '' \tr 
find that tliose dispositFoB^* tast€% ao^ 
uaflcclioM, which tvc brought into excceijisv 
flourish, while others are smothered by 
-concealmentt*' '• It is certain/' replied 
Mr. Stanley, ^^ that knoV^^ledge wfeich mb 
never brought forward, is^pt to dealitoi^. 
Sfamc feelings require to beexertiedtn qr^i^r 
Jfo jcnow' if they e^ist . In ihdrt) tcfpiicftijjf 
^very kind, which afe kept tbt^Uy mttoi 
iigbt, make a faidter inoipres«ion o^ this 
'mind, tlkik such aa^ are bccailooally ift^ 
troduced. Cdmmiinicatioii ii 3al ^re^ 
iitrdDgtliiEfiwr 6f auypriricipliB* Feelings^ fits 
^trell a$ fdkaa, arc often elicited by c^lih 
TMOHi Thoughts xhat are never to be pud* 
rfuced-, ill time seldoaMfprjesetuit themsefeifei, 
white wiiittiar interch^asr^e -aln90st>cij&tes 
as well as cultivates thera. Anda^jto tfec 
•social affectionsy lam persuaded^^hat m^^ 
would love eadi other more aotdially; 
good^Avill :and kindness would be iniJ^iitigv 
eeivably promoted, were they in the ha- 
bit 
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hit of muintainmgthat soirt of iitterGotii^£t6, 
which wouW keep i^ a. miitoal regaTd^ftir 
4helr eteraal iiitie^4ssts^ and lead ihem liiore 
ibo cott^<^ ^ich'^t^her as^ catidiii^tes fb^ 
itlie^saaie* immortality through the sanK 
^mmoni hopei" i . ^ ; '^ 

^ J<4:^t as he had ceased tb speak], fwe heard 
^ warbling: 6f female voices, whrch : oaftie 
-io^fefiied id mhy distrafce^and the utxdttlm- 
ifibii ofUhe^air. The i^ittlc hand under 
^Uie o&|k had &itsihed their cheerful xe|>Mt 
woA^^vv^gtdf themselvea ia the isame reg^ 
jdt* im>cessi0hiii which they ^^2id:arrtv^» 
^bej^^ i»taod jstill at a LTeis|iectAili jdi^aJMiB 
^£a>99 the temple,^ ^and m thdr antlesci maso- 
*^6r;i|Utig^^AddisoQ?s/beautifikl Yei^Qofihe 
itr^ntyvitfoird PisabD^ iwhich the Mis^iA^ti^Qs 
-ba4 taught them hecanse; it. imsja favalir 
(rita9:^thJtheiT.inot:hiet«.'i:.^ 'jniu ni ,n:^;,'> 
^^^ iHere^ the i^t tiEig^:^uiDr6niittded>ius toiite* 
"treat ;tOt>the house* fiefoce i \ire qas tttod tiK 
i^mplei liowevcr, ^ir ; G eoi^ Aatod ^vm^ 
: felired^iBfodestly to irithnate a -wbh^i thjltif ft 
pk^ed't^b AhYYighty to spare^oun livd9, the 
■-^ - i-» ^^' ^ - ^sarae 
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same party should cagage^ilways to.cele-: . 
ht^te this anniversary in the Temple of 
Friendship, which should be finished q-q a 
larger scale, aiul rendered less unworthy to 
receive sudb guests* The ladies smiled as- 
dentingly. Phoebe applauded rapturously^ 
Sir John Bclfield and I warmly approve^ 
the proposal. Mr. Stanley said, it could not 
•but meet with his cordial concurrence, as it 
vould involve the assurance of an annual 
visit from hi^ valued friends*- 

As v€ walked into the house, L^dy Aston, 
who held by my armj in answer to . the 
satisfaction I expressed at the day J had 
passed^ said, ** We owe what little we are 
and da under Providence to Mr, Stanley^ 
You will admire his discriminating mind, 
when I telfcyou that he recommends these 
little exhibitions for my daughters far more 
than to his own. He says> that they, being, 
jittorally cheerful, and habitually active,, 
requife uot the incentive of company to 
encourage them. But that for my poor 
timid inactive girls, the support and ani- 
mating; 
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mating presence of a few cho$en friendi 
just give them that degree of life and spi« 
fit, which serves to warm their hearts, and 
keep their minds ii^ motion.*' 
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JVlisfi Sparkes canie to spc»d.tbf next 
day according to her appointment. Mf. 
Flam, who called accidentally, staid to 
dinner. Mr. and Mrs. Catlton bad hem 
previously invited. After dinner, the con- 
versation chanced to turn upon doflfvestia 
•conomy, a quality which Miss Sp^rkeft 
professed to hold in the most sovei;^ig» 
contempt. 

After some remark of Mrs. Stanley, in 
favour of tlie household virtues, Mr. Cart^ 
ton said, ** Mr* Addison in the Spectator, 
and Dr. Johnson in the Rambler, h^vc each 
given us a lively picture of a vulgar, un- 
gentlewoman-libe, illiterate housewife. Th^ 
notable woman of the one suffocated hear 
guests at night with drying herbjs in their 
chamber, and tormented them all day with 
plans of economy, and lectures ou manag^- 
went. The eccmomist of the other ruined 



her husbaml by her parsimonious extrava* 
gauce^ Jf Imiiybe allowed to couple con- 
tradictions; by her tent-stitch hangings for 
which she had no walls, and her embroide- 
ry for which she had no use. The poor 
man pathetically laments her detestable 
catalogue of made-wines, which hurt his 
fortune by their profusion, and his health 
by not being allowed to drink them till 
they were. sour. Both ladies are pointed 
as domestic tyrants, whose husbands had 
BO peace, and whose children had no edu<^ 
cation/' 

" Those coarse houscwifesj'* said Sir 
JoIki, ''were exhibited as warnings. It 
was reserved for the pen of Richardson to. 
txh\bil cn^'dmples. This author, with deeper 
a»d jusler views of human nature, a truer 
taste fox the proprieties of female charac- 
ter, and a more exact 'intuition into real 
Bfe, than any other writer of fabulous nar- 
rative, has given in his heroines, exempli- 
fications of clegaaitly cultivated minds^ 
combined with thesober virtues of domes- 
^e-eeonomy. In no other writer of iicti* 
^^, tious 
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tious adventures has the triamph of 
religion and reason over the passions, ^ 
and the now aloiost exploded doctrines 
of filial ohedience^ and the household vir- 
tues^ their natural concomitants, been :So 
successfully blended. Whether the works 
of this most original, but by no means fault- 
less writer, were cause or effect, I know 
not; whether these well-imagined examples 

4 

jjnduced the ladies of that day ^ to study 
household good ;* or whether the 'then ex- 
isting ladies, by their acknowledged atten- 
tion to feminine concerns, furnished Rich- 
ardson with living models, I cannot deter- 
mine. Certain it is, that the novel-writers 
of the subsequent period, have In general 
been as little disposed to represent thesequa^ 
littes as forming an indispensable part of 
the female character^ as the contemporary 
. young ladies theiiiselves have been to sup-' 
ply them with patterns. |I a little fear jthat 
the predominance of this sort of readings 
lias contributed its fbll share to bring such , 
qualities into contempt/* ^ 

Miss Spark^is characteristically observed 

that 
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that '* tlie^eanest understanding and most 
Vulgar education, were competent to form 
such a wife as the generality of men pre- 
ferred. That a manof talents, dreading a 
rival, always took care to secure himself 
by marrying a fool.'* 

"Always excepting the present com- 
pany. Mad am ^ I presume," said Mr. Stan- 
ley laughing. *^ But pardon me, if I dif- 
fer from you. That many men are sen- 
sual in their appetites, and low in their re- 
lish of intellectual pleasures, I confess. That 
many others, who are neither sensual, nor 
of mean attaiomenls, prefer women whose 
ignorance will favour their indolent ha-» 
l)its, and whom it requires no exertion 
of mind to entertain, I allow ■; aUo. 
Uut permit me to say, that men olf 
the most cultivated minds, men who 
admire talents in a woman, are still of 
opinion; that domestic talents can never be 
dispensed with: and I totally dissent 
from you in thinking that these quali- 
ties infer theabsence of higher attainments, 
VOL. !!• I and 
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and necessarily imply a sordid or a vulgar 
mind. 

'^ Any ordinary art, after it is once dis- 
covered, may be practised by a Very com- 
mon understandings In this, as in every 
thing else, the kind arrangements of Pro- 
vidence are visible^, because, as the com- 
mon arts employ the mass of mankind, 
they could not be universally carried on^ 
if they were not of easy and cheap attain*- 
nient. Now cookery is one of these arts, 
and I agree with you, Madam^ in thinking 
that a mean understanding, and a vul- 
gar education, suffice to make a good 
cook. But a cook or housekeeper, and a 
lady qualified to wield a considerable 
cstabHshment, arc two very different cha- 
racters. To prepare a dinner, and to con- 
duct a great family, require talents of a 
very different size : and one reason why I 
would never chuse to marry a woman igno- 
rant of domestic affairs is, that she who 
-wants, or she who despises this knowledge^ 
must possess that previous bad judgment 

which. 



which, as it prevented her from seeiDg- this 
part of her duty, would be likely to ope- 
rate on other occasions/* 

*' I entirely agree with Mr. Stanley/* said 
JVir. Carlton. '* In general I look upon 
the contempt, or the fulfihnent, of these 
duties as pretty certain indications of the 
turn of mind from which the one or the 
other proceeds. I allow, however, that 
with this knowledge a lady may unhappily 
have overlooked more itnportant acquisi- 
tions ; but without it I must ever consider 
the female character as defective in the 
texture, however it may be embroidered and 
splangledon the surface/* 

Sir John Belfield declared, that though 
he had not that natural antipathy to a wit, 
which some men have; yet unless the wild- 
ness of a wit was tamed like the wildness 
of other animals, by domestic habits, he 
-himself would not chuse to venture on one. 
He added, that he should pay a bad com- 
|jliment to Lady Belfield, who had so much 
iilgher claims to his esteem, if he were to 
allege that these habits were the determin- 
- I a ing 
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ing cause of his choice, yet had he seep no 
such tendencies in her character, he should 
have suspected her power of making him as 
happy as she had done. 

" I confess with shame,'* said Mr. Carl- 
ton, *'that one of the first things which 
touched me with any sense of my wife's 
merit, was the admirable good sense she 
discovered in the direction of my family. 
Even at the time that I had most reason 
to blush at my own conduct, she never 
gave me cause to blush for hers. The 
praises constantly bestowed on her elegant 
yet prudent arrangements for my friends, 
flattered my vanity, and raised her in my 
opinion, though they did not lead me to do 
her full justice." 

*^The two ladies who were thus agreeably 
flattered^ looked modestly grateful. Mf;, 
Stanley said, V* I was going to endeavour 
at removing Miss Sparkes's prejudices, by 
observing how much this domestic turii 
brings the understanding into action. The 
operation of good sense is requisite in 
making the necessary calculations for a 

great 
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gteat family in a hundred ways. Good 
sense is required to teach that a perpetu- 
ally recurring small expence is more to 
be avoided, than an incidental great one; 
while it shows that petty savings cannot 
retrieve an injured estate. The story told 
by Johnson of a lady, who, while ruin- 
ing her fortune by excessive splendor and 
expence, yet refused to let a two shil- 
ling mango be cut at her table, exem- 
plifies exactly my idea. Shabby curtail- 
ments, without repairing the breach which 
prodigality has made, discredit the hus- 
band, and bring the reproach of meanness 
on tl;ie wife. Retrenchments to be efficient 
must be applied to great objects. The true 
economist will draw in by contracting the 
outline^ by narrowing the bottom, by cut- 
ting off with an unsparing hand costly su- 
perfluities, which affect not comfort but 
cherish vanity." 

" * Retrench the lazy vermin of thine 

hall,* was the wise counsel of the prudent 

Venetian, to his thoughtless son-in-law," 

^ * I 3 said 
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said Sir John^ ^' an4 its wisdom cansisted 
JO its striking at one of the most ruinous 
and prevailing donvestic evils^ an over* 
loaded ' establishment/* 

If Miss Sparkeshad been so long without 
speaking, it was evident by her manner 
and turn of countenance, that contempt had 
kept her silent^ and that she thought the 
topic under discussion as unworthy of the 
support of the gentlemen as of her own 
opposition. 

"A discreet woman/' said Mr. Stanley^ 
*' adjusts her expences to her revenues* 
Every thing knows its time, and every 
person his place. She will live within her 
income be it large or small; if large, she 
will not be luxurious, if small she will not 
be mean.—- Proportion and propriety are 
among the best secrets of domestic wis- 
dom ; and there is no surer test of integrity 
and judgment, than a well proportioned 
expenditure. 

^' Now the point to which I would bring 
all this verbiage/' continued he, " is this, 

—will 
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ill a lady of a mean understanding, or 
a vulgar education, be likely to practise 
economy on this large scale ? And is not 
such economy a field in which a woman 
of the best sense may honourably exercise 
her powers ?*' 

Miss Sparkes, who was alwaya a staunch 
opposer in moral as well as in political de* 
bate, because she said it was the best side 
for the exertion of wit and talents, com-: 
forted herself that though she feeb herself 
completely in the minority, yet she always 
thought that was rather a proof of being 
right than the contrary; far if it be jtrue, 
that the generality are either w^ak or 
wicked, it follows that the inferior numbei^ 
is most likely to be neither. 

** Women,'* said Mr. Carlton, '* in their 
course of action describe a smaller circle 
than men ; but the perfection of a circle 
consists not in its dimension but in its cor* 
rectness. There may be/* added he, care- 
fully turning away his eyes from Miss 
Sparkes, " here and there a soaring female, 
iRrho looks down with disdain on the p iltry 

I 4 affairs 
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so much bustle and cvid^t exertion in al} 
she does ! she brings into company a tnind 
so exhausted with her little eflforta! so^ 
overflowing with a sense of her own 
merits! lookmg up to her own perform- 
ances as the highest possible elevation of 
the human intellect, and looking down 
6n the attainments of more highly gifted 
women, as so many obstructions to theii^ 
usefulness; always drawing comparisons 
to her own adyantage, with the cultivated 
and the refined, and concluding that 
because she possesses not their elegance 
they must necessarily be deficient int 
her art. While economists of a highfef 
^rain, I draw from living and not absents 
^stances/' added he, looking benignantiy 
round him," execute their well ordered 
plan, as an indispensable duty, but not 
sCs a superlative merit. They have too 
siiuch sense to omit it, but they have too 
much taste to talk of it. It is their busi- 
ness, not their boast. The effect is produced, 
but -tlie hand which accomplishes it 

is 
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1$ not seen. The mechanism is set at 

work, but it is behind the scenes. The 

beauty is visible, the labour is kejit out of 

•jght/' 

- ** The misfortune is/* said Mr^ Stanley^ 

" that people are apt to fancy, that judg-* 

ment is a faculty only to be exercised on 

■s. 

great occasions ; whereas it is one that every 
bpur is calling into exercise* There ai« 
certfiiin habits which though they appear iaf^ 

Coiiisiderable when examined individually, 

• 

are yet of no small importance in the aggre-* 
gate« Exactness^ punctuality, and the other 
piinor virtues, cdntribute more than many 
are aware, to promote and to facilitate the 
e^xercise of the higher qualities, I wouldf 
not erect them into a magnitude beyond 
their jreal size ; as persons are too apt to do 
\rho are (?«/y punctual, and are deficient in 
the hisfher qualities; but by the regular 
establishment of these habits in a family, tt^^ 
is inconceivable t(^ those who ha ve not made 
the experiment, how it saves, how it ainpli^ 
£bs time, that canvass upon which all the 

I 6 virtues 
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virtues must fee wrought It iis incrcdfbfe 
how an orderly division of the duy giveff 
apparent rapidity to the wings of time, while 
a stated devotion of the hour to its employ* 
Hient really lengthens life. It liengthens it 
by the trace* which solid occupation leaves 
behind-it: while it prevents tediousness by 
alFording, with the successive change, the 
charm of novelty, and keepijng up an in- 
tcirest which would flag> if any one emplby* 
nientwere too long pursued. Now all these 
arrangements of life, these divisions oftime^ 
and these selections and appropriations of^ 
the business to the hour, come within the 
department ofthe lady. And how much will- 
the cares of a man of sense be relieved, if^ 
he ehuse a wife who can do all this for him !*** 
•^ In how many of my friends' houses,** 
said Mr. Carlton,** have I observed the con- 
trary habits produce contrary effects I A 
young lady bred in total ignorance of family 
management, transplanted from the house 
of her father, where she has learnt nothing, 
to thatof her husband, where she is expected 

to> 



tt>knf)W every thiB^, disappoints a prudent 
man: his afFection may continue^ but his 
esteem will be diminished ; and with his 
bappinessj his attachment to home wi4i be 
proportionably lessened." 

'*It is perfectly just,** said Sir John^, 
" and this comfortless deficiency has na- 
terally taught men to inveigh against that 
higher kind of knowledge which they 
suppose^ though unjustly, to be the cause 
€£ ignorance in domestic matters. It h 
not entirely to gratify the animal, as Miss 
Sparkes supposes,, that a gentleman likes 
tolmvehis tabic well appointed f^ but be** 
e^use his own dignity and his wife's credit 
are involved in rU The wai;it of this skill^ 
is one of the grand evils of modern life. 
From the heiress of the man of rank, to 
the daughter of the opulent tradesmany 
there is no one quality in which young wo-- 
men are so ge?ierally dejicient as in domes^ 
tic economy. And when I hear learning 
contended for on one hand>, and modish 
accomplishments on the other, I always 
contend for this intermediatei this valu- 
able^. 



abie^ this neglected qiiality, so Irttle insist* 
edoDj so rarely foand, an^ so indispensably^ 
ijcqe^ary." . - 

** Besides**' said Mr. Carlton » addresser 
ing himself to Miss Sparkes, " you ladies/> 
are apt to consider versatility as a mafk* 
of genius. She, therefore, who can do t^» 
^eat thing well, ought to do a small ot^^ 
better, for as Lord Bacon well ob^rves, 
he who cannot contract his mind, as well- 
^s dilate it, wants one great talent in.^ 

life/' 

Miss Sparkes, condesic^nding at length 
to break a silence which she had maintain^; 
ed with evident uneasiness, saidj '^ AlU 
%hese plodding employments cramp the. 
genius, degrade the intellect, depress the 
spirits, debase the taste, and clip the wings 
of imagination.-— And this poor, cramped,, 
degraded, stinted, depressed, debased crea* 
tare is the very being whom men, men of 
reputed sen^c too, commonly prefer to the, 
mind of large dimensions^ aoari'ng fancy^v 
and aspiring tastes/' 

:*' Imaginauon,'* lej^Udi Mr* Stanley* 

'' well 



^wSdl directed, is the )cliaroi of life; it 
gilds every obJ€Ct, and embelli^s every 
icene ; but allow me to say, that w^berc a 
woman abandons herself to tlie dominiori 
df this vagrant faculty, it may lead td 
something Worse thaa a disorderly i^le j 
alid the husband may find that the bad-* 
iMSft of his dinner is not the only ill conse* 
quence of her superlunary vagaries/* 

"True enough,** said Mr/F}ani^ who 
bad never been knbwii to be so silent, of 
so attentive ; *' true enough, I have not 
heard so much sense for a long time. I am 
sire .'tis sense, beciau«e^is exactly my 
awn way of thinking. There is my Bell 
BOW. I have spent seven hundred pit^unds^^ 
a^d more money, for her to learn musre 
atid whim-whams, which all put together 
arfe not worth sixpence. I would givt 
them alt up to see her make such a tansy^p 
ptidding, as that which the widow in th# 
Spectator helped Sir Roger to at dini!ier: 
%hy I don't ' believe Bell knows whether 
pie-crust is made with butter or cheese; 
or whether a venison pasty should be bak- 
ed 
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ed or baUcd. I can tell her, that when 
her hushaodi if she ever gets one, comes in 
sharp set from hunting, he wou*t like ta 
be put o£f with a tune, instead of a dinner* 
To marry a singing girl, and complain she 
does not keep you a good table, is like 
eating nightingales, and finding fault that 
they are not good tasted* They sing, but 
they are of no further use — to eat them, 
instead of listening to them, is applying to 
one sense, the gratification which belongs 
to another.** 

•* In the course of conversation, Miss 
Sparkes a Kttl^shocked the delicate feel- 
ings of the ladies, of Lucilla especially, h^ 
throwing out s6to§i expressions of envy, at 
the superior advantages ^i^ich men pos- 
sess for distinguishing themselv^- *' Wo* 
ttieDj" she said, '' with talents not id(c"or, 
were allowed no stage for display, «Mc 
men had such a reach for their exertior^ 
such a compass for exercising their geniui 
such a range for obtaining distiiiction, thai 
they were at once the objects of her envyl 
for the means they possessed,, and of her 

pity 
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pity for turning them to no better ac- 
count. There were indeed/* she added, 
'' a few men who redeemed the credit of 
the rest, and for their sakes she gloried^ 
since she could not be of their sex, that 
she was at least of their species.** 

** I knowj Madam,*' said Mr. Stanley^ 
•' your admiration of heroic qualities and 
manly virtues- — courage for instance, 13ut 
there are still nobler ways of exercising 
courage than even in the field of battle. 
There are more exalted means of shewing 
spirit than by sending or accepting a chal- 
lenge. To sustain a fit of sickness may 
exhibit as true heroism as to lead an army* 
To bear a deep affliction well calls for as 
high exertion of soul as to storm a town ; 
and to meet death with Chr^tian resolu- 
tion is an act of courage, in which many a 
woman has triumphed, and many a philo- 
sopher, and even some generals^ have fail- 
ed.'* 
I thought I saw in Miss Sparkes^s coun- 
^^1 tenance a kind of civil contempt, as if she 
'y\ Would be glad to exchange the patient sick- 
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nesfr and heroic death-hed for the renown* 
of victory and the glory of battle : and I 
suspected that she envied the fame of the 
ehallengei and the spirit of the duel^ more 
than those meek and passive virtues which' 
we all agreed were peculiarly Christian,. andi 
peculiarly feminine*^ 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 



X N th€ afternoon, when the company were 
assembled in the drawing-^room^ the con* 
Tersation turned on various subjects. Mr. 
Flam, feeling as if he had not sufficiently 
produced himself at dinner, now took the 
lead. He was never solicitous to shew 
what be called his learningi but when Miss 
Sparkes was present, whom it was his grand 
delight to ^et down as he called it. Then 
he never failed to give broad hints that if 
he was now no great student, it was not 
from ignorance, but from the pressure of 
more indispensable avocationls. 

He first rambled into some desultory w- 
marks on the absurdity of the world, and 
the preposterousness of modern usages, 
which perverted the ends of ed ucat ion, and 
exalted things which were of least use into 
most importance. 

''You 
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*' You seem out of l^umour with the 
world, Mr. Flam/' said Mr. Stanley. '* I 
hate the world," returned he- ''It is in- 
deed," replied Mr. Stanley, *• a scene of 
much ^anger^ because of much evil." 

** I don't value the danger a straw/^ re- 
joined Mr. Flam; '^and as to the evil, I 
hope I have sense enough to avoid that: 
hnt I hate it for its folly, and despise it 
for its inconsistency." 

" In what particulars, Mr. Flam?" said 
Sir John Belfield." 

*' In every thing," replied he. *' In the 
first place, don't people educate their 
daughters entirely for holidays, and then 
wonder that thej are of no use ? Don't 
they charge them to bis modest,' and then 
teach them every thing thiat can mSke 
them bold? Are we not angry that they 
don't attend to great concerns, after hav- 
ing instructed them to take the most pains 
for the least things ? There is my Fan now, 
-^rtbey tell me she can dance as*Svell as a 
posture miatres^, but she slouche? in het 
walk like a milkmaid* Now a» dhe sel-' 

■ \ dom 



iom 4^QC€S9 and is always walkitig^ would 
t not be nior^e ratioonal to teach W to do 
:hat best which she is to do Oftenest? She. 
iings like a Syren, but 'tisonly to stran- 
gers. I, who paid for it, never hear her 
i^oice. She ijs always warblins: in a dis- 
tant room, or in every room where there is 
company; but if I have the gout and warit 
to be amused, she is as dumb as a dor- 
mouse." 

" So inueh for the errors in educating 
our daughters/* said Sir John, ^' now for 
theson$/* 

"As to our boys,** returned Mr. Flam,* 
^* don*t we educate them in one religiori, 
and then expect theni to practise another. 
Don't we cram them with books of hea- 
then philosophy, and then bid them go 
and be good christians ? Don't we teach 
them to admire the heroes and gods of the 
old poets, when there is hardly one hero, 
and certainly not one God, who would not 
in this country have been tried at the Old 
Raifcy, if not executed at Tyburn? And 
as , to , the goddesses, if they had been 

brought 
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brougbt before us on the bench* brother 
Stanley* there is scarcely one of them but 
we should have ordered to the house of 
correction. The queen of them, indeed, I 
should hs^ve sent to the ducking stool for a 

SCQld. 

» * ' 
** Then again don't we tell our sons 

when men, that they must admire a mo- 
.narchial governnient, after every pains 
have been taken when they were boys, to 
fill them with raptures for the ancient re- 
publics?" 

"Surely, Mr, Flam, said Sir John, " the 

ancient forms of government may be stu- 

died with advantage^ were it only to shew 

us by contrast the superior excellence of our 

,own." 

** We might," ?aid Miss Sparkes, in a 
supercilious accent, '' learn some things 
from them which we much want. You have 
been speaking of economy* These repub- 
licansy whom Mr. Flam is pleased to treat 
with so much^ contempt, he must allow, 
had some good„ clever qontrivaqces to 
keep down the taxes^ which it Wiiuld do us 

no 
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4io harm td imitate. Victories were much 
better bargains to them than they arc to 
us. A few laurel-leaves or a sprig of oak 
^as not quite so dear as a pension.*' 

** But you will allow, Madam,^* said Sir 
John, smiling, *' that a triumph was a more 
expensive reward than a title r" 

Before she had time to answer, Mr. Flam 
said ; ** let me tell you, Miss Sparkes, that 
as to triunophs, our heroes are so used to 
them at sea, that they would laugh at them 
at home. ^ Those who obtain triumphs as 
often as they meet their enemies, would 
despise such hohday play among their 
friends. We don't to be sure reward them 
as your ancients did. We don't banish 
them nor put them to death for saving their 
<Jountry like your Athenians. .We don't 
pay them with a trumpery wreath like your 
'Romans. We English don't put otir cou* 
querors off with leaves ; we give them 
fruits, as cheerfully bestowed as they are 
fairly earned. God bless them! I would 
reduce my table to one dish, my hall to one 
servant, my stabk to one saddle horse, and 

my 



my ke^n^el to one pointer, rather than 
abridge the preserveni of Old England of 
a feather.*' 

< "Signal exploits, if nationally benefi- 
cial,'* said Sir John, *' deserve substantial 
remuneration; and I am inclined to think 
that public honours are valuable, not only 
as rewards but incitements. They are as po- 
jitic as they are just. When Miltiades and 
his illustrious ten thousand gained their 
immortal victory, would not a Blenheim 
erected on the plains of Marathon, have 
stimulated unborn soldiers, more than the 
little transitory columns which barely re- 
iCorded the^iames of the victors ?** 

^* What warrior," said Mr.Carlton, ^^ will 
hereafter visit the future Palace of Trafalgar 
without reverence ? A reverence, the pu* 
jity of which will be in no degree impaired 
by contemplating such an additipnal mo* 
tive to emulation.*' ' ^ 

In answer to some further observations of 
Miss Sparkes, on the superiority of t\^^ 
ancient to British patriotism, Mr. Flam, 
whose indignation now provoked him to 

display 
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4t^]ay his whole stook of eradtciotij aager- 
ly exclaimed^- " Do you call that pattiot^ 
ism in your favourite Athenians/ to be so 
fond of raree-shows, as not only to d^otd 
the money of the state to the play-hous^^ 
but to make it capital tQ divert a little of it 
to the w^ts of the . gallant soldiers^ whd 
were fighting their battles ? I hate to 
hear tliese fellows called patriots, who 
preferred their diversions to their coun- 
try." 

Then ereeling himself as if he felt the 
taller for being an Englishman^ he add-) 
ed,-^" What, Madam Sparkes, would your 
Greeks have said to a Pateiotic Fund by 
private contribution, of near half a million; 
in the midst of heavy taxes aivd a tedious 
war, voluntarily raised and cheerfully gtveil 
to the orphans, widows, and mothers of 
their brave countrvmen, who fell in th*ir 
defence? Were the poor soldiers who 
fought un<ler your Cimons, and your ' ,1 
forget their namesv ever so kindly remetii'. 
bered K Make it out that they vver€ — shew 
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mt swttn spirit amoAg your aiideiitS) ' iml 
rUtiirn republican to-morrow." 
/ Miss Sparks having a^in said some* 
thing which he thouglit tended to ekalt the 
uncient states at i^e expence of our own 
conntfy, Mr. Flam indignantly replied — 
f* Tell me. Madam, did yonr Athens^'or 
your Sparta; or your Rome, ever take in 
seven thousand starving priests, driven from 
a country with which they were at war; 
a country they had reason to hate, of a r^ 
Hgion they detested? Did they ever re- 
ceive ihem I say, maintain them like gen- 
tlemen, and caress them like friettds ? If 
you can bring me one such instance, I 
will give up Old England, and turn Greek, 
or Roman, or — any thing but French* 
man." ^ • ' 

** I should be inclined," said Mr. Stanley, 
^* to set downthat noble deed to the accounts 
of our national religion, as well as of our 
national genero$ity.*' 

. Miss Sparkes said, ** In one respect, how^? 
ever, Mr. Flam imitates the French whom 

he 



Wris a);^ii)g, H^ > Y^ryAm #0 tjrprmph 

k^r hMlNPCOHiit ofa daf#iat^yoa W^14rt^lp9 
it I»kc tbf)irs, for a co^uest." S^ ff^^T 
4^ bpwcverj tbat tber^ wpre illus^jri^gnH 

^tteic siiccQBiSies^^ t^stific^d. ^ For Ji'er»pai^# 
she wm a citi^6n (rfth? WQrl(},:apd.bai|4|§Kt 
€d h^rq^ wlierevev tbey w?rq I^t4 
w Mac^dop^ m Svpeden, or eyeiv' 11% 

^* True enough,^' re-joined Mr. ^Mtt\ j 
^M;Ue jiilerji ofothei: countries have gQn€^ 
about wd delivered kingdomg^ as \y(^ are 
doing 5 but there is this difference; th^ 
free them &om mild ipaster^ to make tl^ni 
iheir Qvva slaves; v^e neither get tbem for 
ourselves or our qainions, our brothers qr 
cousins, our Jeromes or Josephs. JFe raise. 
the weak, tkej^ pvM dpwn the prosperotijs. 
If a?<? redeem kingdoms 'tis to bestow Miem 
on their own lawfvil kings. If we help this 
natioa, 'tis to recal, one sovereign from ba^ 
aisbmentsif we assist that^ 'tis to dejivi^c. 
pother from captivity.'* 
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' «* Whi* a scene for <Spaiti/' said Sir Jobrif 
^'to bebold in us their own national Cluix^ 
otisnv soberly exemplified and n^lionsUIy 
realized ! The generous theory qf their ro^* 
nantic knight-errant brought into acttial 
pt'actice \ The fervour without the absurdi* 
ty ; tbe^sodncl principte of justice without 
^^extravagance of fancy ! Wrongs redress* 
M -atid rights restored, and upon the grand« 
^st [kide! Deliverance wrought, not for 
imaginary princesses, but for deposed and 
imprisoned monarchs! Injuries avenged^ — 
tiot the ideal injuries of ridiculous indivi- 
duals, but the substantial wrongs of plun*^ 
dered empires !" 

* Sir John, who was amused with, the oddi^ 
ties of Mr, Flam, was desirous of still provo- 
IHng him to talk ; much effort indeed wa.^ 
not required to induce him to do what be 
was fond of doing, whenever there was uu 
opportunity of contradicting MissSparkes. 
** But, Mr. Flam," said Sir John, " yon 
*were interrupted as yOur1>egan to enume^ 
rate the inconsistencies which you said had 
put you out of love witii the world." 

''Why, 
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" Why, it makes me mad/' replied he, 
'^ to heair men who make the loadest ohIh 
cry about the dangers of the state, crMO^ 
xn'mg the Jiouses with French governe^es^ 
French cooks, and French valets ; is not 
this adding flame to the fire ? Then I hav^ 
no patience to see people who pretend greal 
zeal for the church, delighted the^t an Itolian 
j&tnger siiould have a larger revenue than tjva 
highest of our own bishops« Such patriotf 
might have done well enough for Athe- 
nians," added he^ looking insultingly at 
Miss Spai*kesy ^' but they make miserable 
Englishmen. Then I hate to see fellows 
who pay least taxes, complaining most o£ 
ihe.burtheny— ^those who most lament the 
hardness of the times, speiiding money 
in needless eittravagance, and luxury inr 
creasing in exact proportion as meanf 
diminish. 

**Then I am sick of the conceit of the 
boys and girls. Do but observe how their 
canity imposes on their understanding, and 
how names disguise things. My son wonld 

K 3 



start if I were to desire him to go to 
Lbriiion in the stage coach; h\M he puts^ 
himself into the mail with great coolneis. 
If I were to talk to Fan about living in a 
smaUhousey she would not give me the hear- 
ing, whereas she is quite wild to live in a 
'Voltage.'* ^ 

**I do hot quite agree with you, Mr. 
IPhm/* said Sir John, smiling, " as to the 
inconsistency of the world, I rather lament 
if s dull uniformity. If we may rely oii 
those I!vih;:j chronicles, the newspapers, a!1 
is bne fiinltless scene of monotonous perfec- 
tion. Were it otherwise, I presume, thosfe 
f^l^gal philologers would not keep a set df 
phrased ready cat and dried, in order t& 
apply them universally inaHcases. For in* 
iJtiince, is not every public place from St. 
ilames's to Otaheite, or the Cape, invariaM^ 
crowded zoith beauty and fashion ? Is not 
iVery public sermon pronounced to be W- 
cellent ? Is not every civic speech, every pro- 
Tincral harangue neat and appropriate P And 
is not every military corps, from the yeteraii 

regiment 



r^jgiraeat of regulars to the voliityte^r* 
companj of a month's standing, always 
declared to be in the highest state of disci-** 
pline^'' 

Before the company went away I oteer- 
€d that Mrs. Carlton gave LuciUa a signU 
ficant glance, and both^withdrew together. 
Jn spi teof my thorough belief of the injustice 
mxA absurdity of my suapicioi>, a pang dart«» 
ed through, my heart, at the ba^e po^v^, 
bility that Lord Staunton might be the sub^^ 
jtel of this secret conference, I was perfect-^ . 
ly vi^&uredy that Miss Stanley would never^ 
accept him, while lie retained his pre-^ 
sent character, but that character might be 
improved. She had rejected hioa f6r hid 
pnnciples; ifthese principles were chang- ' 
ed§ there was no other reasonable ground <fif 
abjection .* He might be reformed. Dare 1 
owji^ even ta myself, thnt I dreaded to heap 
of hiss reformation. I hated my^f foe tbflf 
tb(^ugbt. I will, said I faintly, endeavour 
to rejoice if it be so. 11 felt a conflict in my 
iQind betw.een my principles and my pas* 
K 4 sion. 
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sioRj that distressed tne not a little. My 
iDtegrity had never before been so as- 
/sailed. 

At length they returned. I earnestly ex- 
aootined' their countenance. Both looked 
cheerful^ and even animated; yet it was 
evident from the redness of their eyes that 
both had been weeping. The company im-* 
mediately took their leave 3 all our party^.s^: 
it was a fine evening, attended th^m oiit io 
their carriages, except Miss Stanley; she 
only pressed the hand of Mrs. Carlton, 
smiled, and looking as if shedurst not trust 
Tberself to talk to her, vyithdrew to the bow- 
window from whi^ice she could see tbeia 
depart. I remained in the room. 
^ As she was wiping her eyes to take away 
the redness, which was a sure way to en-^ 
/trease it, I ventured to join her; and en«* 
quired^ with 4n interest I could not con- 
ceal what had happened to distress her» 
^ These are not tears of distress,'' said she^ 
sweetJy smiling. '* I am quite ashamed 
that I have so little self-cont^oul 3 but Mrs. 

Carlton 
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C^rltdn has given me so much f>leasBre ! I 
have caught the infection of her joy, though 
Hiy foolish sympathy looks more like iPoVf 
row." Surely, said I, indignantly to myself 
she will not own Staunton^s lo«e to my 
face ! : * 

All frank and open as Miss Stanljey was^ 
J was afraid to press her« 1 had not qou- 
rage to ask what I longed to knov/. ThoU^ 
Lerd Staunton's renewed addresses might 
not give them so much pleasure, yet bis 
reformation I knew would. I now looked 
so earnestly inquisitive at Lucilla, that^he 
said, " Oh, he is all we could wish. He is a 
thoroughly converted man I" Indignation 
and astonishment made me speechless. Is 
this the modest Lucilla, sard I to myself? It is 
all over. She loves him to distraction. , ^8 
I attempted not to speak, she at length s^id, 
*' My poor friend is at last quite happy. 
I know you will rejoice with us. Mr, Carl- 
ton has for some time regularly r^ad the 
Bible with her. !I3^ condescepdg to hear, 
and to invite h^r remarks, telling her, that 
^ he is the better classic, she is .the better 
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Christian, ^and that their assistance in thi^ 
^things which each understands must be re«- 
ciprocal. If he is her teacher in human lite- 
yiUure> he says, she must be his in that which 
is diirine. He has been very earnest to get 
bis mind imbued with scfiptual knowlege.*' 
Haw inexpressible was now my joy ! As 
I was still silent she went on. ^* But this i^ 
ttotall. 

V ^* Lart Saturday he said to her, * Henrietta^ 
I have but one complaint to make of you ; 
and it is for a fault which I alwaj^s thought 
would be the last I should ever have to charge 
yeu with. It is selfishness/ Mrs. Carkon 
M^ai$ a little shocked, though the tenderness 
dfhis,manner mitigated her alarm. * Hen- 
rietta, resumed he, * you intend to go to 
Heaven without your husband. I know you 
always retire to your dressing-room, not 
only for your private devotions, but to read 
prayers to your maids. What have your 
menservants done, what has your husband 
done, that they should be excluded ? Is it 
not a little selfish, my Henrietta,' added he^ 
jimiling, * to confine your zeal to the eternal 

happiness 



li^iypiii^ss of your own sc:s|? Willyoii ^rf^pif 
meantd our men servants to join you? To^ 
morrow is Sunday j we will tbcn^ if yoii 
pl^a$e, begin in the ball. You sball pf:f» 
pare what you would have read ^ and I wi^ 
be your chaplain, A most unworthy omi^ 
Hefirietta, I confess ; but you will pot o«ly 
|iave a chaplain of your own making, but § 
Christian also. Yes, my angelic wife, I aa| 
a Christian upon the truest, the deepesf; 
conviction/ j 

** * Never,my dear Lucilla/continuedMriy. 
Carlton, * did I know what true happinesf 
^as till that ipoment. My husband, with a|| 
his faulty, had always been very sincere^ 
Jpdeecji his aversion from hyprocrisyhadmad^ 
him keep back his right feelings and senti? 
tnents, till he was assured they were w^U 
es|;ab4ished in his mind. He has for soaif 
tii^e been regular at church, a thir^g, he s^idi 
too much taken up as a customary form to 
h^ remarkable, and which therefore involved 
not njuch; but family prayer, adopted froB^ 
^on^icjtjonofitsbpinga cjuty, rather pleidg^ 
% man to consistent religion, Neyer, I hppn 
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iliall I forget the joy Ifelt, nor my griOAtxiSe 
to that Being * from whom all holy desires 
proceed,' when, with alt his family kneeling 
Mitainly around him, I heard my once 
unhappy husband with a sober feryoixc 
%^;int 

^ *To the Lord our God belong merefes 
tnd forgivenesses^ though we have rebelled 
ligainst him s neither have we obeyed Ifhe 
voice of the Lord our God, to walk in his 
laws which he set before us/ 
• •* *He evidently ^struggled with his own 
feelings ; but his manly mind carried him 
through it with an admirable mixture of 
dignity and feeling. He was sp serenely 
isheerftti the rest of the evening, that I felt 
he had obtained a great victory over him- 
9elf» and his. heart was at peace within him.- 
Prayer with him was not a beginning form» 
but a consummation of his better pur- 
poses.*" 

The sweet girl could not forbear weepinjf 
again, while she was giving me this int^resN 
iig account. I felt as if 2 had never loved 
ha till thfiJSk. To see her so full of sensibiUty^^ 

without 



wMK>i]i the ilightest tincture of tonbanee^ 
so^feeling, ' yet so ifeober hiiiided^ enchanted 
me. I conld now afTord to wishtieaitiljrib'r 
Lord Staunton's reformation, because it Wai' 
not likely to interfere with my hopes. Andi 
now the danger was over, I even entJea- 
voared tomake myself bdieve that I should 
have wished it in any event; so treaicherousr- 
witt the human heart be found by thosef 
wh^ watch its ' motions. And it proceeds 
from not watching them, that the generaRty 
are so little acquainted with the eifite^whieb 
lurk within it. 

Before I had time to express half what I 
felt to the fair narrator^ the party came in. 
They seemed as much puzzled at the post- 
tion in which they found Lucilla and myselfil 
she wiping her eyes, and I standing by in 
adihiration, as I had been at her mysterious 
interview ^ith Mrs. Carlton. The Belfields^ 
knew not what to make' of it. The mo- 
thered looks expressed astonishment and 
anxiety. The father*s eye demanded an ex- 
planation. AH this mute' eloquence passed? 

in an instant. Mi$s Stanley ^ye them nbt 
r ...:; time 
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^A eagerly repeated. tb^. little tale whicj^. 
fi|iia^$l|^4 ipaftter for g^a^€lf^l joy an^ w^ 
pro^ng caoy€r$atipn t|ie f^ pf the evei^t 
ifig. 

JS/ff. St^>lipy expr^^sed a thoroiigb eoo^:: 
4enp6 in the sincerity of Carlton. ^^H^ 
^ad always," continued he, " in his worst 
days> an abhorrence of deceit, and such a 
dread of people appearing better than they 
are, that he even commended that most ab- 
surd practice of Dean Swift, who, you know^ 
used to perform family prayer in a garret» 
for fear any one should call in and detect 
him in the performance/' Carlton defend- 
ed this as Qn honourable instancy of Swift'^ 
abhorrence of ostentation in his religion, I 
opposed it on the more probable ground of 
his being ashamed of it. For allowing, wh^t 
however never can be allowed, that an or- 
dinary man might have some excuse for the 
^read of being sneered at^ as wanting to be^ 
thought righteous overmuch; yet in i^ 
Churchman, in a dignified Chifrchm^o« 
femily prayer WQuld be ejjpect^d as a cuft- 

tomary 



totnary decency, and indispensible appen- 
dage to his situation ; which, though itmight 
be practised without piety, could not be 
omitted withoiit disgrace, and vvhich even a 
sensible infidel, considering it merely as a 
professional act, could not say was a cus*- 
toiifi^ 

More honoar'd in the breach than the obseFvance. 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 

One evening, which Mr. Tyrrel happen- 
ed to spend with us, after Mr. Stanley 
had performed the family devotions, Mr. 
Tyrrel said to him, "Stanley, I don't much 
lilce the prayer yon read. It seems by the 
great stress it lays on holiness, to imply that 
a ma» has something in bis own power. 
You did indeed mention the necessity of 
faith, and the power of graoe ; bat . there 
was too much about making the life holy, 
as if that were all in atl. You seem to be 
putting us so mudi upon working anddo^ 
ing, that you leave nothing to do jfor the 
Saviour." 

" I wish," replied Mr. Stanley, " as I 
am no deep theologian, that you had started 
this objection before Dr. Barlow went away ^ 
for I know no man more able or more 
willing for serious discussioa»" 

^ No;^ 
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" No,** replied Tyrrel, " I s&e clearly by 
some things which he dropped in convef'^ 
sation, as well as by the whole tenor of his 
sermons/ that Barlow and I should never 
agree. He means well, but knows little. 
Ue sees som^hing, but feels nothing. 
More argument than unction. Too much 
reasoning, and too little religion i a little 
bgfat, and no heat. He seems t6 me so to 
^ oirdrload the ship with duties,' thai it 
will Bink by the very means he talce3 to 
keep it afloat. I thank God my own eyes 
are opened, and I at last feel comfortables 
iotny mind." 

*' Religious comfort.*' said Mr. Stfeii- 
ley, •*!» a feigh attainment. Only if is 
ittcumbent on every Christian to be as* 
turedi that if he is happy it is on safe 
grounds.'* 

"I have taken care of that,'* replied 
Mr. Tyrrel. " For some years after I had 
quitted my loose habits, I attended occa- 
•i0nally at churchy bt't found no comfort 
in it, because I perceived so much was to 
heldoncy and so much was to be sacrificed. 

But 
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But the great dbctrines of faitli, as opened 
to me by Mr. If — », have at last given me' 
peace and liberty, and I rest myself with- 
OQt solicitude on the mercy so freely offer- 
ed in the GospeL No mistakes or sins of 
iruoe can ever make me forfeit the divine 
favo»T.*' 
'^ '*Let i» hear, however/' cepiied Mrj 
Stanley^ '^\^hat the Bibte says; for a^ 
tiiafe is the only rn)^ by v^bicbwesball be^ 
judged hereafter, it may be pmdeM tob& 
guided by it here. God says .'by the pio-! 
pbet, * I will put my spirit Within yo»r but 
he does this for some purpose^ for be says^ 
19 the very n)extwor.d«> * I will cause you^to 
Wiljk in my statutes.' And for fear thi4 
sbould not plainly enough inculcate hdlinesf;^ 
he go€^ oa tQ say, * And ye shall keep n^ 
judgements, andrfd? them.* Shew me, if yoi^ 
^a0yasingl*e pr<Mnise made to an impeni- 
tent unholy man.*' 

Tifrrcl, ^^ Why, is not the mercy of God 
promised t<i the wicked in every part of the 
Biblt?" ' ' 



StaiUey. " It is. But that ife, ^ If he foiv 
sake his Way.'* 

TifrreL " Thl§ fondness for work is, in 
my opinion, nothing else but setting a$id€ 
the free grace ^f God»" 

Stanley, *• Quite the contrary : so lair 
from setting it aside, it is the way to glorify 
il, for it is hy that grace alone that we ^re 
^tiable4 to perform right actions. For my^ 
self, {always find it difficult to answer per^ 
j^e^n^, who, in flying^ ta one extreme, think 
they cannot too much degrade the oppo^ 
isite. If we give faith its due prominence, 
the mere moraUst reprobates OU0 priAci- 
pks, as if vve were depreciating w^orks. If 
we magnify the beauty of holiiiess; the ad- 
nM^ate fob exclusive laith^aDu^^ u^ of^bcl^ 
^i»g its enemy." * 

, . Tt/rrel. " For ray own part, I am p€*- 
ji^uaded that unqualified trust is the only 
ground of safety." 

Stanley. ** He wh# cannot lie has indeed 
^toid us 90« But trust in God is humble de- 
pendence, not presumptuous security. The 
Bible does not say, trust in the Lord and sin 

' on^ 
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^n, ^ biit, trust in the Lord, and be doing 
good.* We are elsewhere told, that * God 
works in us to will and to do/ There 
is no getting over that little word to do. 
I suppose you allow the necessity of 
prayer." ' 

Tifrrel. « Certainly I do." 
Stanley. *^ But there are conditions ta 
our prayers also; * if I regard iniquity ia 
my hearty the Lord will not hear me.* " 

Tyrrel. " The scriptures affirm that we 
jmust live on^the promises/' 

Stanley. " They are imdeed the very ali- 
ment of the Christian life. But what are 
the promises?" 

Tyrrel. " Free pardon and eternal life 
to them that are in Christ Jesus." 

Stanley. " True. But who are they that 
are in Christ Jesus? The Apostle tells us> 
* they who walk not after the flesh but after 
the spirit.* Besides, is not holiness prq- 
mised as well as pardon ? * A new heart 
will I give you, and a new spirit will I put 
within you.'" 
Tyrrel. *' Surely, Stanley, your abuse 

the 
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Uie grace of the Gospel, by pretending 
that man is saved by his own righteous* 
ness/' 

. Stanley. **No, no, my dear Tyrrel, it \$^ 
you who abuse it, by making God's mercy 
set aside man's duty. Allow me to observe, 
that he who exalts the grace of God with a 
view to indulge himself in any sin, is deceiv- 
ing no one but himself; and he who trusts 
in Christ, with a view to spare himself the 
necessityof watchfulness, humility, and self- 
deuial, that man depends upon Christ for 
thore than he has promised." 

Tyrrely^ " Well, Mr, Stanley, it appears 
to me that you want to patch up a conve- 
nient accommodating religion^ as if Chrisfc 
were to do a little, and we were to do the 
rest: a sort of partnership salvation, and ijoi 
which man has the largest share.'* 

Stanley. ** This, I fear, is indeed the dan- 
gerous creed of many worldly Christians. 
No; God may be said to do all, because he 
givdi^ power for all, strength for all, grace 
for all. But this grace is a prini^iple, a.vital 
^energy^ a life-giving spirit to quicken us, to 

make 
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make us aboabd in haliiies8. He does noi 
make his grace abotthd, that ire may se- 
carely live in sin, but that we may subdue 
k, renounce it, lire above ih'* 
' Tyrrei ^* When our Saviour was upon 
earth, there wa6 no one quality he i^o unf* 
fbrmly commended in those who came tb^ 
be healed by him, as faith.'* 

Stanley. ** It is most true. But we d% 
Hot meet in any of them with such a pre- 
sumptuous faith, as led them to rush into 
diseases on purpose to shew their con fidencti 
in his power of healing them, neither are 
%'e to * continue in sin that grAce may 
abound/ You<:dnnQt but observe, that? 
the faith of the persons you mention^ wa$ 
always aocompaBied with an earnest desire 
to get rid of their diseases. And it is 
worth remarking, that to the words, * thy 
faith ha$ made the whole/ is added, * sin 
no more^^ lest a worfe thing come unto 
thee." 

Tyrrei. " You cannot persuade me that 
any neglect, or even sin of mine, can make 
void the covenant of God.'* 

Stanley. 
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^fkmiky^ ^ Miithing' caa set aside the 
eoveruuot of God^ inr^ich is sure aikl st^lfast» 
But as for him who lives ia the allowed 
practice of any sia, it is clear that he has do 
partner Iqt in the m^ter. It is clear that 
he is i|ot one of those whom God has taken 
into the cov^enanU That Gk)d will keep bis 
Word is most certain, but such a one does 
jQot appear to be the person, to whom that 
word is addre^ed. God as much designed 
that you should apply the faculties, the 
power, and the wiH he ha^ giveii yop, to a 
life of holiness, as he meant^ when he 
gave you legs, hands, and eyes, that you 
ishonld walk, work, and see. His grace 
is not intended to exclude the use of his 
giils, but to perfect, exalt, and ennoble 
ihem.'*. 

Tyrrel. ** I can produce a multitude 4>f 
texts to prove that Christ has done every 
thing, and of course has left nothing for me 
to do, but to believe on him/' 

Stanleif. +-** Let us take the general tenor 
and spirit cf scripture, and neither pack 
^ngletextstogether^dietached from tlie con- 
nexion 
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nexion in which they attfhd^ nor be so 
unreasonable as to squeeze all the doc« 
trines of Christianity out of every single 
text, which perhaps was only meant to 
inculcate one individual principle. >^ow 
consistently are the great leading doc- 
trines of faith and holiness balanced, and 
reconciled in every part of the Bible! K 
ever I have been in danger of resting on a 
mere dead faith, by one of those texts <m 
which you exclusively build ; in the very 
next sentence, perhaps, I am roused to 
active virtue by some lively example of 
absolute command. If again |am ever in 
dmiger, as you say, of sinking the ship 
witii my proud duties, the next, p^sage 
calls me to order, by i^ome powerful ]njuru>- 
tion to renounce, all confidence in my mise? 
rably d<?fective virtues, and to put toy whole 
trust in Christ. By thus asi^imilating th$ 
Creed with the Commandments, the, Bible 
becomes its own interpreter, and perfect 
harmony is the result. Alio w me also to re* 
mark, that this invariable rule of exhibiting 
the doctrines of Scripture in their due pro* 

portion, 
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portion^ order and relative connexion, is one 
of the leading excellencies in the service of 
our Church. While no doctrine is neglect- 
ed or undervalued, none is disproportion* 
ably magniSed^ at the expence of the 
others. There is neither omission^ undue 
prominence, nor exaggeration. There is 
complete symmetry and correct propor- 
tion. *' 

TS/rrel. *' I assert that we are freed by 
the Gospel from the condemnation of the 
law." 

Stanley. ^^But where do you find that 
we are free from the obligation of obeying 
it ? For my own part I do not combine the 
doctrine of grace, to which I most cordially 
assentj with any doctrine which practically 
denies the voluntary agency of man. Nor^ 
in my adoption of the belief of that volun- 
tary agency^ do I, in the remotest degree, 
presume to abridge the sovereignty of God. 
I adopt none of the metaphysical subtiltiet, 
fione of the abstruse niceties of any party, 
nor do I imitate either in the reprobation of 
the other,firmly believing that heaven is peo» 
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pled with the humble iad theconscien'iaflaci 
out of every class of real Chrialiaus." n 

Tyrrel. ^"Still I insist that if Christ hag 
delivered me from siu^ sin can do me no 
harm.** 

Stanley. '* My d^ar Mr. Tyrrel, if the 
^ing of your country were a mighty gene- 
xal, and had delivered the land from some 
powerful enemy, would it shew your sense 
€f the obligation, or your allegiance as a 
subject, if you were to join the enemy be 
had defeated ? By so doing though the 
country might be saved, you would ruin 
yourself. Let us not then live in coiifed^ 
racy with sin, the power of which indeed 
our Redeemer has broken, but both the 
power and guilt of which the individual is 
still at liberty to incur/* 

Tyrrel. *' Stanley, I remember when y oil 
thought the Gospel was all in all.'* 

Stanley. ** I think so still : but I am now 
as I was then, for a sober consistent Gospel, 
a Christianity,which must evidence itself by 
its fruits. The first words of the apostle 
after his convexsion were ^ Lord what wik 

thou 



^^mii have me to doF' When he says, *sb 

run that ye may obtain/ lie could nev&c 
mean that we could obtain by sitting stili> 
nor would he have talked of ^ labouring ijn 
vain/ if he meant that we should not labour 
at all. Wc dare not persist in any thing that 
is wrong, orneglect any thing that is rtgb^ 
from an erroneous notion, that we have 
Buch an interest in Christ, as wiJi Excuse 
ns from doing tbc one, or persisting iii thb 
mother.** ^ 

Tyrpeh " I fancy you think thatt 4 
man's salva^on depends on the number 
of go^ actions be can muster toge* 
ifaep/^ ^ ' 

r Stnnky. ** Noy it is the very spirit of 
Christianity not to build on thfe or that 
actual work, butsedulously tostriveforthat 
temper and those dispositions which are thft 
seminal principlecf all virtues; and wherb 
the heart struggles, and prays for theattain- 
mcnt -of this state^ though the man should 
be placed in such ci re urn stances as to be able 
«0di> little to promote the welfare of man* 
kindi or Ihc glory of Gn6d, in the eyes of 

-L a * the 
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the world ; this very habitual aim ^nd be^dt 
of the mind, with humble sorrow atitslotr 
attainments, is^ in my opinion, no slight 
degree of obedience." 
• TyrreL ''But you will allow th^t the 
scriptures affirm th^t Christ is not only a 
sacrifice, but a refuge, a consolation^ a 
rest*** 

StanJey. . ''Blessed be God, he is indeed 
all these* But he is a consolation only to 
the heavy laden, a refuge to those alon^ 
who forsake sin. The rest he promises, is 
not a rest from labour but from evil. . It is 
a rest from the drudgery of the world, but 
not from the service of God. It is not in- 
activity, but quietness of spirit; not sloth^ 
lut peace. He draws men indeed from 
slavery to freedom, but not a freedom to (Jo 
evil, or to do nothing. He maken his ser- 
'Vice easy, but not by lowering the rule of 
duty, not by adapting his commands to the 
corrupt inclinations of our nature. He 
communicates his grace, gives fresh and 
higher motives to obedience; and imparfi 
peace and comfort, not by any abatemetit in 

his 
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his demands, but by this infusion of hif 
own gracej aud this communication of bi« 
own spirit/* 

TyrreU *'You are a strange fellow. 
According to you, we can neither bt; ss^ved 
by good works, nor without them.*' 

Stanley, •* Come, Mr. Tyrrel, you ar© 
nearer the tjuth than you intended. We 
cannot be saved by the merit of our good 
works, without setting at nought the merit$ 
and death of Christ ; and we cannot be 
saved without them unless we set at nought 
God's holiness, and make bim a favourer of 
sin. Now to this the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, properly understood, is most com« 
pletely hostile. That this doctrine^vc^»r^ 
sin, is one of the false charges which world- 
ly men bring against vital Christianity, be- 
cause they do not understand the principle, 
nor enquire into the grounds, on which it 
is adopted/* 

'' Tyrrel. '' Still I think you limit the 
grace of God, as if people must be very 
good first, in order to deserve it, and then 
he will come and add his grace to their 

L 3 good- 
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themanof alieated imagination^ who boasts 
of mysterious communications within^ is 
perbaps exhibiting outwardly, nnfavoiir* 
able marks of his real state, and holding outj 
by his low practice, discouragements un* 
friendly to that religionj of which he pro- 
fesses himself a shining instance. 

'' The sober Christian is as fully eon- 
vincedj that only He who made the bcatt, 
can new make it, as the enthusiast. He Js 
as fully persuaded that his natural disposi- 
tions cannot be changed, nor hisafFections 
purified, but by the agency of the Diyise 
Spirit» as the fanatic. And though he pre- 
sume not to limit omnipotence to a sudden 
or a gradual change, yet he does not think 
it necessary to ascertain the day, and the 
hour, and the moment, contented to be as- 
sured that whereas he was once blind he 
now sees* If be do not presume in his 
own case to fix ihtchronoltigy ofconvtrshn^ 
he is not less certain as to its effects. If he 
cannot enumerate dates, and recapitulate 
feelings^ he can and does prodnce such evi- 
dences of hi9 imp(ov«aient» as viftuons 

habitSj 
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IRabitsi, a devout tempfer, an humble arid 
charitable spirit, * repentance towards God 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ;* and 
this gives an evidence less equivocal, ^s exr 
isting more in the heart than on the lips. 
and more in the life, than in the discourse. 
Surely if a plant be flourishing, the branches 
green, and the fruit fair and abundant, we 
may venture to pronounce these to be indi- 
xations of health and vigour^ though we 
cai^not ascertain the moment when the seed 
was so#ri> ^r the maimer in which it sprung 

Sir John, who had been an attentive lis- 
tener^ but had not yet spoken ^ word, now 
said, smiling, '* Mr. Stanley, you steer 
most happily between the two extremes. 
This exclusive Cry of grace in one party of 
leligion^ists^ which drives the opposite side 
ijato as unreasonable a clamour against it^ 
leminds me of the Queen of Louis Qua- 
<^rze. When the Jesuits, who were of the 
court-party^ made so violent an outcry 
against the Jansenists^ for no reason but be- 
cfiiise tli^ had more piety tlmn theniselves, 

L^ her 



her Majesty was so fearful of befng ibouo'M 
to favour the oppressed side, that in the* 
excess of her party zeal, she vehemently* 
cxclaimea^ * Oh, fie upon grace ! fie upoii 
grace !•" 

Mr. Stanley. ** Party violence thinks 
it can never recede far enough from the 
side it opposes.'* 

Tyrrcl. " But how then is our religion 
to be known, except by our making a pro-^ 
fession of truths, Avhich the irreligious are 
either ignorant of, or oppose?" 

Stanley. ** Thene is, as I have already ob- 
served, a moreinfallible criterion. It is best 
known by the effects it produces on the* 
heart and on the temper. A religion, 
which consists In opinions only, will not ad- 
vance us in our progress to heaven: it is «Tpt 
to inflate the mind with the pride of dispu- 
tation ; and victory is so commonly ^he ob- 
ject of debate, that eternity slides out of 
sight. The two cardinal points of our rc-» 
ligion, justification' and sanctification, arc, 
if I may be allowed the term, correlatives;' 
they imply a reciprocal relation, nor do F 

call 



ca]l that stat^Chvi&tUnity, in wWqh ekthai^ 
is separately and ejcclusively maintaincd#y 
The upian of these jnanifests the dominion 
af religion in tlie heart, by increasing its 
bumility, by purifying ita affections, by 
setting it above die coi^taminatian of ther 
maxims and habits of the world, by dc-4 
taching it from the vanities of time, and 
elevating it to a desire fox the riches of 
eternity." 

TyrreL '^ AW thee;thortations to duties, 
with which so many sermons abound^ arc 
Only an infringement on the liberty of/ a 
Christian, A true believer knows of no 
duty but faith, no rule but love/* . 

Stanley. " Love is indeed the fountainr 
and principle of all practical virtue. But 
love itself requires some regulation to di- 
rect its exertions.; some law to guide its 
motions ; some rule to prevent its. aberra-* 
lions ; some guard to hinder that which 
is vigorous from becoming eccentric. With 
such a regulation, such a law, such a guard, 
the divine ethics of the Gobpel hrave fur- 
ttished us. The word of God isas much 

J- 6 our 
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our Tulei as his spirit is our gutde^ or Ins son 
aur*way/ This unerring rule aloae se-^ 
cures Christian liberty from disorder^ from 
danger^ from irregularity, from excess. 
Conformity to the precepts of the Redeemer 
is the most infallible proof of having an in-^ 
terest in his death/' ^ 

We afterwards insensibly slid into ot^er 
sulxjects^ when Mr. Tyrrelj like a combatant 
who thought himself victorious, seemed in- 
clined to return to the charge. The love of 
money having been mentioned by Sir John 
with extreme severity, Mr. Tyrrel seemed 
to consider it as a venial failings and said 
that both avarice and charity might be 
cbnstitutionaL 

*f They may be-so," said Mr. Stanley, 
^^but Christianity, Sir, has a constitution of 
its own ; a superinduced constitution. A 
real Christian ** confers not with flesh and 
blood," with his constitution, whether he 
shall give or forbear to give^ wlien it is a 
clear duty, and the will of God re(]piires it. 
If we believe in the principles, we must 
adopt the conclusions* Religion is not an. 

unproductive 
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tiBprodnctive theory, nor charitjr tn uii^ 
Becesmry, an incidental consequence, nor 
a contingent left to our dioice. You are 
a classic, Mr. Tyrrel,, and cannot have for- 
gotten that in your mythological poets/ 
the three Pagan graces were always ktiit to- 
gether hand in hand ; the three Christian 
graces are equally inseparable, and the 
grratest of these is charity ; that grand 
principle of love, of which alms-gfving is 
only one branch/ V 

.Mr. Tyrrel endeavoured to evade the 
subject, and seemed to intimate that true 
Christianity might be known without any 
such evidences «s Mr. Stanley thought ne- 
cessary. This led the latter to insist warmly 
on the vast stress which every part of scrip- 
ture laid on the duty of charity. *' Its doc- 
trines,'* said he, ** its precepts, its promises, 
and its examples, all inculcate it.'* '* The 
new commandment** of John — ** the pure 
and undefiled religion" of James — *' Ye 
shall be recompensed at the resurrection of 
the ju^t" of Luke — the daily and hourly 
practice of Hi m^ who not only taught to do 

gpod. 
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good, but wh<J " went about doing if — 
•^The store for a gbod foundation against 
the time to come** of Paul, — ^nay in thie only 
full, solemn, and express representation 
of the last day, which the Gospel exhibits, 
charity is not only brought forward as a 
predominant^ a distinguishing feature of 
the lightepus, but a specific recompense 

• 

sfeems to be assigned to it, when practised 
on true Christian grounds. And it is not 
a little observable, that the only posthu- 
mous quotation from the sayings of our 
divine Saviour which the Scripture has re- 
corded, is an encouragement to charity— 
*^ Remember the words of the Lord Jesus* 
how he said, it is more blessed to give tlian 
to receive/* 
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CHAP. XXXIX. ' 

1 HE next afternoon, when we were alt 
conversing together, I asked Mr. Stanley 
what opinion he held on a subject which 
had lately been a good deal canvassed — the 
propriety of young ladies learriing the dead 
languages ; particularly Latin. He was 
silent. Mrs. Stanley smiled. Phoebe 
laughed outright. Lucilla, who had nearly 
finished making tea, blushed excessively. 
Little Celia, who was sitting'on my knee 
while I was teaching her to draw a bird, 
put an end to the difficulty, by looking up 
in my face and crying out, — *'Why, Sir, 
Lucilla reads Latin with papa every morn- 
ing." I cast a timid eye on Miss Stanley, 
who, after putting the sugar into the cream 
pot, and the tea into the sugar bason, slid 
out of the room, beckoning Phoebe to fol- 
low her. 

'' Poor 
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'' Poor Lttcilla/' said Mf . Stanleyj 'M 
feel for her ! Well^ Sir," continued he, 
you have discovered by your exterctdi what 
I trust you would not have soQn found by 
internal evidence. Pafepts who are in high 
circunf)^taupea, yet from principle ahrid^ 
their davghtfcrs of the pleasures o( thedis« 
sipated part of the world, may be allow^ 
to substitute other pleasures; and if tbe giti 
has a strong inquisitive mind^ tbjey niay di- 
rect it to such pursuits as eall for vigorous 
applicntioinf and tjhe e^erpise of the mental 
powers." 

" How does tliat sw^t girl manage^ * 
said Lady Belfield, ** to be so utterly void 
<^ pretension ? S^much softness and so 
niuch usefulness strip her of all the terrors 
of learning*" 

" At first," replied Mr. Stanley, *' I 
only meant to give Lucilla as mpch Latin 
as would teach her to gra,mmaticize her 
English, but her quickness in acquiring led 
lae on, and I think I did right; for it is 
superficial knowledge that excites vanity. 
A learBcd language, which a discret wo- 

man 
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Dian will nev^ produce m cohipan3r% i$ less 
likely to make ber vain^ tban those ac- 
qairements which are always in exhibition. 
And after all, it is a hackneyed remark, 
that the best instructed girl will have less 
learning than a school- boy ; and why should 
vanity operate in her case mc4*e than in 
bis?'' 

'* For this single reason. Sir/' said I, 
•^ tbat every boy knows that which very 
few girls are taught. Suspect me not, 
however, of censuring a measure which I 
admire. I hope the example of your 
daughters will help to raise the tone of fe« 
imale education/' 

''Softly, softly," interrupted MnStanley^ 
^' retrench your plural number. It is only 
one girl out of six who has deviated from 
the beaten track. I do not expect many 
converts^ to what I must rather call my 
practice in one instance^ than my genial 
opinion. I am so convinced of the prevail* 
ing prejudice^ that thethinghas never been 
qamed out of the family. If my gay neigh- 
bour Miss Rattle knew that Luctlla hikl 

learnt 
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learnt Latin, she would instantly find out a 
few odd mornents to add that lahguagd to 
her innumerable acquirements, because her 
mother can afTord to pay for it/ and be- 
cause Lady Di. Dash has never leatnt it/ 
I assure you, however,** (laug^hing as fee 
spoke,) '*I never intend to smuggle. my 
poor girl on any man, by concealing from 
him this unpopular attainment any more 
than I would conceal any pergonal defect;*^ 
^' I will honestly confess,^' naid Sir John, 
\rho had not yet spoken, *f that had Fbeen 
to judge the csise d priori, had I met Miss 
Stanley under the terrifying persuasion 

that she was a scholar, I own I should liave 

• ..... , ■ , . , ^ 

met her with a prejudice; I should have 
feared she might be forward in conversa- 
tion, deficient in feminine manners, and 
'destitute of domestic talents. But having 
had such a fair occasion of admiring her 
engaging modesty, her gentle and unas- 
suming tone in society, and above all hav- 
ing heard from Lady Belfield how eminent- 
ly she excels in the true science of a lady — 

domestic 



domestic knowledge^ — I cannot refuse her 
that additional regard, which tbja solid ac* 
quirementt so meekJy bomei deserves^ 
Nor on reflection, do I see why wfc should 
be so forward to instruct a woman in the 
language spoken atRomein its present de«* 
graded state, in which there are compara- 
tively few authors to improve her, and yet 
be afraid that she should be acquainted 
^with that which was its vernacular tongue 
in its age of glory two thousand years agOt 
an4 which abounds with writers of supreme 
exeellence/' 

I was charmed at these concessionv 
from Sir John^ and exclaimed, with a trans- 
port which I could not restrain, *^ In 
our friends, even in our common acquaint- 
ance, do we not delight to associate with 
those whose pursuits have Been similar to 
our own, and who have read the same 
books? How dull do we find it, when 
civility compels us to pass even a day 
with an illiterate nxan ? Shall we not then 
delight in the kindred acquirements of a 

dearer friend ? Shall we not rejoice in a 
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compaDiou \vho has driwn, though les9 
copiously! perhaps, from the same tich 
sources with ourselves ; who can relish the 
beauty we quote, and trace the allusion ' 
at which we hint? I do not mean that 
harning is absolutely necessary, but a man 
of t^ste^ who has an ignorant wife, can- 
not, in her company^ think his own 
thoughts, nor speak his own language; 
histhcHights he will suppress; his language 
he wiU debase-— the one from hopelessness, 
the other from compassion. H6 must be, 
continually lowering and diluting his 
nieaningy in order to make himself intelli* 
gible. 

" This he will do for the woman he 
loves, but in doing it he will not be happy» 
-T-She, who cannot be entertained by his 
conversation, will net be convinced by 
his reasoning; and at length he will find 
out, that it is less trouble to lo\^er his 
awn standard to hers/ than to exhaust him- 
self in the vain attempt to raise hers to 
his own." 

5'Afiiie high^soy^nding tirade^ Charles, 

spoken 
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spoken con amore,** said SirJohn. *' I realty 
believe though, that one reason why W0*» 
men are so frivolous is, that the things thcy* 
are taught are not solid enough to fix the 
attention, exercise the intellect, and fortif/ 
the understanding. They learii-littlelhai 
inures tojeasoning, or compels to patient 
meditation.'* 

** I consic^er the ^difficulties of a soM 
education, said Mr. St^oley, *'as a soif^t 
of prelinoinary course, iat^ndi^d perhaps hf 
Providence as a gradual preparative for the 
subsequent difficulties of life ; as a prefud* 
to the acquisition of that solidity and firm- 
ness of character, which actaal trials are 
hereafter to coufirra. Though I would 
not make instruction tinnecessarily harsit 
and rugged J yet , I would not wish^to ett^ 
crease. its facilities to such a degree as to 
weaken that robustness of mind which it 
should be its object to promote^ in order 
to rend|E:r mental disciplinQ sttbservient to 
moral/* 

''.How have you ma&aged with y^^iir 
other gifls^ Stanley/^ said Sir John ; *' for 

though 
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though you tindicate general knowledge, 
you profess not to wish for general learning 
in the sex/* 

** Far from it/' replied Mr. Stanley. 
** I am a gardener, you know, and accus- 
tomed to study the genius of the soil before 
I plant. Most of my daughters, like the 
daughters of other men, have some one 
talent, or at leiast propensity ; for parents 
arc too apt to mistake , inclination for ge-- 
liius. This propensity I endeavour to find 
out, and to cultivate. But, if I find the 
natural bias very strong, and not very safe, 
I then labour to counteract, instead of eti^ 
couraging the tendency, and try ta give 
it a fresh direction; Lucilla having a 
^rong bent to what relates to intellectuai 
taste, I have read over with her the most 
unexceptionable parts of a few of the beist 
Roman classics. She began at nine years 
old, for I have remarked, that it is not 
learning mueh^ but learning late, which 
makes pedants. 

*' Phoebe, 'who has a superabandariee of 
vivacityi I have in sbme measure tamed^ 

by 
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.by makiitg her not only a. complete mi^ 
Iressof arithmetic, but by giving her a 
tincture of mathematics. Nothing puts 
such a bridle on the fancy as demonstra- 
tion, A habit of computing steadies the 
mind, and subdues the soaring of imagina- 
tion. It sobers, the vagaries of trope and 
figure, substitutes truth for metaphor, and 
exactness for amplification. ^ This girl, 
who,if shehad been fed on poetry and works 
of imagination, might have become aMi^s 
Sparkes, now rather gives herself the airs 
of a calculator and of a grave computist. 
Though, as in the case of the cat in the 
fable, who was metamorphosed into a lady, 
nature will break out as soon as the 
scratching of a mous^ is heard ; and all 
Phoebe's philosophy can scarcely keep her 
in order, if aiiy work of fancy comes in 
Jier way. 

^'To soften the horrors of her fate, 
however, I allowed her to read a few of 
the best things in her favourite class, Whe^i 
i rea<^ p^ her thj3 more delicate parts pf Gul" 
liver's Tr^ay^ls, with which she wa§ epc^ant- 

cd, 
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ed, she affected to be angry at the voyage 
to Laputa; because it ridicules philosophical 
science. And in Brobdignag, she said, 
tfie proportions were not correct. I must 
however ex plain to you, that the use which 
I made of these dry studies with Phoebe, 
was precisely the same which the Ingenious 
Mr. Cheshire makes of his steel machines 
for defective shapes, to straiten a crooked 
tendency, or strengthen a weak one. Hav- 
ing employed these means to set her mind 
upright, and to cure a wrong bias; as that 
skilful gentleman discards his apparatus as 
soon as the patient becomes straitj so have 
I discontinued these pursuits, for I never 
meant to make a mathematical lady. Jane 
has a fine ear and a pretty voice, and 
will sing and play well enough for any 
giri who is not to make music her profes- 
sion. One or two of the others singiigree*- 
ably. 

"The little one who brought the last 
nosegay has a strong turn for natural his- 
tory, and we all of us generally botanize a 
little of au eveningi which gives a fresh in- 
terest 



fewest to otir wdlkt. She ^ift soob dwt 
plants and flowers pretty accurately.^-* 
JLouisa has some taste in designings aad 
takes tolerable sketches from nature. Thes6 
tre «Dcourage> because they are solitary 
(>Ieasures» and want no witnesses. The^ 
all are too eager to' impart somewhat of 
what th^y knf)w to your little favourite Ce^- 
lid, who is in danger of picking up a little 
of every thing, the sure way to excel in 
nothing. 

*^ Thus each girl is furnished wit& 
totne one source of independent amus)5^ 
ment. But what would become of themj 
or rather what become of their mother 
ai*d me, if evefy one of them was a scho- 
lar, a mathematician, a singer, a per« 
former, a botanist, a painter? Did we 
attempt to force all these acquirements 
and a dozen more on every girl, all het 
time would be occupied about things 
which will be of no value to her in eter^ 
nittf^ I need not tell you that we are care- 
fully communicating to every one of thenl 
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coqa wiqh \o all ^gcntlet^onfjen, ,. . ,. 

*' In uurpUing the ^i^^yolumic »l »?- 
,<jicjQ^ ai}(| ippdcyrft .history^ I grp.uiid pn it 
4Q|qe^ c^ my most ^useful iastructipn^ft apd 
point out now the truth of J^crjpture U 
jl|uf tr^ie^i by the crimes an4 corruptions 
^M^hict^bi^jtory record^ apd how th^e 99me 
pdde^ CQvetoumesSy ambitioB, turbuleii^ 
^nd dec|eit| which bring misery p^ eoipirctSy 
desti'oy the peace of families. To, his^qryi 
gl^rapby and cbronplogy ^re suc^h, indi- 
jspensable appe^idagcs, that it would bfs^i^u* 
perfluous to insist on their usefulness. As 
to astronomy, while *' the heavens declare 
the glory of God/' it seems a kind of im- 
piety not to give young people some in- 
sight into it/* / 

:*Vl hope,'* said Sir John, \y that you do 
note^Cjcludethe modern languages frpmyoyr 
plan/' " As to the French/' replied Mr. 
Stanley, "with that thorough inconsistency 
which is common to man, the demand for 
it seems to have risen inexact proportion 

as 






as it ought to liave sunk*, f ^oald hbl 
however rob my childreti of a Ikngiikg^ 
iti whiclr, thotigh there are more bddks to 
be avoided^ there are more that deserVc to 
t)^e read, than fn all the forfeigti languages 
put'tio^ether/'' 

'^ If yoii ptohibit Italian/' said Sir John, 
fiughitig, *^1 will serve you a3 Cowper ad- 
vised the boys a:nd girls to serve Johnsbn 
fyf dej^rcc^iatiiig Henry and Emma ; I will 
join the musical and poetical ladies in tear- 
i^g^you to pieces, as the Thhtdan dtoi&els 
did Orpheus, and send your bead with his, 
. ■■ ■• ■' -^ , •• ' ■ -\ ■ . . ■ 

, , jl^wntlie, swift Hebros to the Lei^ia^ shore. 

' " You remember me, my dear Belfield/* 
replied Mr. Stanley, *' a warm admirer of 
the exquisite beauties of Italian poetry. Bbt 
i father feels, or rather judges di^Vrently 
from the mere man of taste, and as a father, 
1 cannot help regretting, that what is com- 

"^Seean ingenions tittle treatise oh tilled Latiirm Re-« 
divJTiiai) jor the modem »se of the LfttiuJaDgiiagjE^ aad 
the prevalence of the French. ' 
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i^nly put ii^to the hands of our dauglilers^ 
i& SQan)4toi;y, th^t it has a tendi^ncy to soft- 
en thp^e minds which rather want to be in* 
vigor^ted. _ • 

, •* Tbi?fp are feA^ things \ ipore depr^ ciat^ 
fqr, girls than a poetical education, jtbeevilf 
9f which! s^wsadly exemplified in ayoung 
fr^j^nd of >Irs. Stanley's. She had beauty: 
i|n4 t^^nts,* Iler parentSjj enchanted witl^ 
t^oth, left hpr entirely J:0 her owngujlda^Qeji 
She yielded herself up to the uncpnlrollec;! 
lOvipgs of a,y^grant fancy. Wjien a child^ 
g]be xvrote vpi%t\^ wbicb were, she wain^h^^ 
presence to every guests Their flattery 
completed her intoxication. She after- 
guards tranislated Italian sonnets, and fpjn- 
|(bsqd degies of whigh love was die only 
thcpe. Thfse she was encouraged by her 
napthex to recit^Lhersplf, in all conipa-nies, 
•with a pathos and senhibilitj which delight- 
ed her parents, but iilaruied her jnore pru'- 
dent fiiendsf 

'* She grew up with the confirmed, opi- 
Dioathat the two great and sole concerns of 
human life were love and poetry. She con- 
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sidefed them as inseparably coi^iifedtefl, aiitt 
»he resolved in her own instance ttcver td 
viojatc so indispensable a union. The ob^ 
ject of her affection was unhappily chosen, 
and the effects of Irei* atlachmetit werefsuch 
is might have been expected frofai a con-^ 
section formed on so slight a foundation . In 
the perfections with w^hich she invested hef 
lover,shegave the reins to her imigifiationji 
when she thought shfeAvas only consultins; 
her heart She picked oiit and pqt toge^ 
ther allthe fiiie qualities of iail the lierocsf 
of all the poets she had ever read, and into 
tivis finis4ied creatu^re, her fancy Ira n«fwifi>4 
ed'her admirer, ^ 

** Love arid poetry c6mhionly inflaence 
the two sexes in a very disproportionate 
degree. With me», each of them is only 
6ne passion among many. Love has vaH^ 
Gus and powerful competitors in hearts di^ 
▼ided between ambition, business, and 
pleasure. Poetry is only out amusem^t in 
minds distracted b}^ a thousand tumultuous 
pursuits; whereas in girls of ardent tern-* 
pers, whose feelings are not curbed by fe- 
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rt?Mnt,airfi*egtilaWd by ftligidiiilovelii!Oii*^ 
^de^ed as ihe great biisincM of thtif ear^^ly 
ex^istence. It is cherishW, not ks Mh* 
eordial drop/ but as the whole dbhtdnls of 
t^le eup; the remamder is considered otily 
as froth or dreg^. The unhappy victim 
DOt only submits to the 4estructire domi- 
nion of a ^lespotic passion, but glories in it. 
So at least did this ill starred girl • 

*^ The sober duties of a family had early 
been transferred to her sister, as far beflekth 
the attention of so fine a genius; while she 
abandoned herself tp studies, which kept 
her imagination in a fever, apd to a pas^ 
sion which those studies contipually fc4 
and inflamed. Both together conr^pleted 
her delirium. She was ardent, generous, 
and sincere ; but violent, imprudent, and 
vain to excess. She set the opinion of the 
world at complete defiance, and was not 
only totally destitute of judgment and dis- 
cretion herself, but despised them in others. 
Her lover and her muse were to her Instead 
of the whole world. 

*'After having for some years exchanged 

sonnetSj, 



ftomielSj under t]ie aamei of Laura an4 
Pf l^areh, add elegies under those of Sappho^ 
9ad PbaoB ; theloverr to whom allthis had 
iMsen mere sporii the gratificatroa of vanity^ 
and the reereation of an idle hour^ grew 

Toanger and fairer b^ another 8a#. 

He drew off. Her verses were left unan-; 
|weredr her reproachea unpitied. Xaura 
•j^eptj and Sappho raved in vain. ; 

^** The poor girl, to whom all this yisioij** 
ary/oinapce haxl been a serious occupatiopj 
which had swallowed up cares and dutie$> 
»qW i;eah*zed the wojes she had so often ad- 
jmired and described. Her upbraid ings only; 
served to alienate still more the heart of her 
deserter: and her despair, which he had the. 
cruelty to treat as fictitious, was tohirn a; 
subject of mirth and ridicule. Uer letters 
wp^ exposed, her cxpostulatory verses 
read at clubs ai)d taverns, and the unhappy. 
Sappho toasted in derision. 

'* All her ideal refinements now degene- 
rated into practical iniproprieties. ^he 
' M 4 public 



publi<: 4VQW^l of Iier passiop drew on het 
|romtl^e fr((^44pW^S£^;vfaicb .^be had sot 
perit^* Her ?epM fc^liop w^^ mmtid^df 

^, S^j^ fxpcri^ccd Ibe diA^noiirs -of 
^ilt without its.gratitiide, and in the bo^ 
som of life fell the melancholy victim of a 
mistaken education and an undisciplined 
mind/' 

- Mrt. Stanley dropped a silent tear to thc^ 
n.emory of her tvnhappy friend, the ener-^ 
gies of whose mind she said would^ bad 
they been rrgbtly directed^ have formed a 
fine character. 

' <* But none of the things of which I have 
been speaking,** resumed Mr. Stanley, *^ are. 
fbegreat and primary objects of instruction* 
•^— The inculcation of fortitude, prudence, 
llumility, temperance, self-denial — {bis is 
education. These are things which we en- 
deavour to promote far niore than arts or 
languages* These are tempers^ the habit of 
which should be laid in early, and followed 
Up constantly, as there Is no day id life 
wfaicb will not call them into exercise r 

and 



HfcWr bcc» acquked? 
- ** Peneveraiic^i toeekii^Ss, ttid indus- 
try,*' eoTltimiedfhf, ** «^ th* qfualitiei we 
mott carefuHy ^.feefish and cdhimend. For 
poor Laura^s sake I makis ka point never 
tfO extol a«y indications oFgetfitfSr Geiiiu^ 
has pleasure enough in its own high aspir- 
Jugs. Nor anil indeed overmuch delight- 
ed with a great blossom of talents'/ 1 agrfee 
with* gotnl Bishop Hall, that it k better 
to- thm the blosson^s, that thr rest ttHay 
thrive; and that, in encouraging too rtiany 
propensities, ont fkcufty may not starve 
a¥imhef.^V c > 

Lady Bclftdd e5tprt^8ed herself grateful 
fi^r the hints Mn Stanley had thrown out, 
Whiefeoiiuld not but be of importance to 
her who had so largfe a family. After 
$om€ further qtiesliOns fro nihfer he pro- 
ceeded. . ' 

*^ I hive partly explained to you, my dear 
Madam^ why, though I woUkl not have 
every womaii learn every thing, yet wiiy 
I would give every girl, in a certain station 
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Th€Misbera and there a strong miad^. 
M^iiidi requ^ws a more \8ub8taiitial oauri^h^ 
mentthutk tfae common education of girls 
affords. To suck^ and to such only, would 
I furnit^t) the quiet resouree of a dead lan*^ 
guage, as a solid aliment which may fill tbe^ 
mind without inflating it. 

^^ ^t that no acquirement may inflate it^ 
let me add, there is but one sure eorrec^ir 
tive. Against learning/ against talents of 
any kind^ nothing can steady the head, un- 
less you fortify the heart with real Chris- 
tianity. In raising the moral edifice, we 
must sink deep in proportion as we build 
high. We must widen the foundation if we 
extend the superstructure. Religion alone 
can counteract the aspirings of genius,^can 
regulate the pride of talents. 

'^ And let such women as are disposed to 
be vain of their comparatively petty attain* 
ments, look up with admiration to those 
two contemporary shining examples^ the 
venerable Elizabeth Garter, and the l)loom« 
ing Elizabeth Smitlij I knew them botb^, 

and 
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and to know w» to mere than* In (kfm^ 
kt our ymtni^ ladies eoMtemplaftt pref(Mtii4 
and vanous kaming cha^ised bjr tmo 
Cbristian humility. In them^ let tlran ife* 
Derate acquirem^ri;s which would haTobeea 
distinguished ia a University^ meekly ^(^ 
tenedy and beautifully shaded by tbegeoMp 
fexertion of every domestic virtuei the 
unafi^cted exercise of every feminhie ein<» 
^loymenU" 
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J^VBR, sinpe .Mr. Tyrrcl iw4,,b9C9 l^t^ 
vsflji^, H?i I tojd ah§i?r^ed ajx unusual ae.ripu$- 
ness in the countenance of Sir >JohQ 9^^^ 
fields though accompanied with his natural 
complacency. His mind seemed intent on 
something he wished to communicate. The 
first time we were both alone in the library 
with Mr. Stanley, Sir John said, ''Stanley 
the conversations we have lately had^ and 
especially the last with Tyrrelj in which 
you bore so considerable a part,, have fur- 
nished me with agreeable matter for reflec- 
tion. I hope the pleasure will not be quite 
destitute of profit*' 

*' My dear Sir John,'* replied Mr. Stan- 
ley, *' in conversing with Mr. Tyrrel, I la- 
bour under a disadvantage common to every 
man, who, when he is called to defend some; 
' important 



mpoHitit princif^le wktch be thinks at* 
tftiiked, or undervalued, is bijought intd 
danger of being suspected to under-v^ltie 
others which, if they in their turn were as^ 
sailed, he would defend wkh equal zeal» 
When points of the la^t importance art 
ulighted as insignificant, in order exclu^ 
mrely to magTtify one darling opinion, I am 
drivetf to appear as if I opposed that ini-i' 
port^fe tenet„ which, if 1 may so speak; 
sc^tns pitted against the others. Tho^e who 
do not previously know my principksi 
might aJmost Siuspectme of being an op« 
poser ofthat prime doctriiM^ whicbl really 
consider a» the I^acBng pritwiple of CTbrtyi'^ 
tianity/' 

^* Allow me to say,"' relurnad Sir John, 
*' that my surprife has bfete eqiial to my 
Mtis^Qtidn. Those verv doctrines whicli 
yoii nmintained,, I had beea assrured were 
th^ very tenets you rejected. Mhny-of out 
acquaintance, whodo notcome near enough 
%[> judge, or wh6 would not be competent to 
judge if they did, ascribe the^rictriess of 
Ji^rrpractiqe to some unfunded peculiar!- 
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ties of opinion/dticl sanp^et <^at tbe ddc* 
trthes of Tyrrel, though somewhat m^i* 
fied, a little more ratioiiaDy coniceived^ and 
more ably ekprfessed» are the doetri ties held 
by you/and by every man who rises aboi^ 
the ordinary standard of what the ^ortd 
calls religious men. And what is a little 
absurd and inconsequent^ ihey ascribe la 
these supposed dangerous doctrines^ his ab^ 
atinence from the diversions> and his dis^ 
approbation of the manners and maxims of^ 
the world. Your opinions^ bowever^s i 
sdwaya suspect^ could n6t be very per*** 
Bicioqsj the effects of which from tfar 
whole tenor of your Kfci I knew to be so 
salutary.** . - 

, <^ My diar Betfield/* said Mr. Stanley^ 
*^ men of the W(i»tld are guilty of a striking 
inconsistency in th^ charge thejr bri^ 
against religious men. They accuse thena 
at once of {maintaining doctrines irfaick 
lead to licentiousness, and of overs trictness^ 
in their practice. One of them may hel 
true : bdth cannot be so^/v * 

*\l no w find upoa^ filli proof/^ jr«pUe4 

Sir 



SHrJohn, 'rthat tkere is nothing in youf 
sentiments but what a man of scpse may 
approve ; nothing but what^ if he be really 
a man of sense^ he will without scruple^ 
adopt* May I be enablec) more fully 
more practically, to adopt them I You 
sball point out to me such a course of 
reading as may not only clear up my 
remaining difficultieSi but what is in<» 
finitely more momentous than the solution 
of airy abstract question, may help to 
awaken me to a more deep and lively sense 
of my own individual interest in this great 
concern V 

Mr. Stanley's benevolent countenance 
was lighted up with more than its wonted, 
animation. He did not attempt to conceal 
the deep satisfaction with which his heart 
m»ES penetrated. He modestly referred his 
&tend tO'Doctor Barlow, as a far more able 
easuist, though not a more cordial friend# 
for my own part, I felt my heart expand 
towards Sir John, with newsympathieisand 
an enlarged affection. I felt nobler motives 
o£attachment» an attaehmont ivbicb I bop** 
: -. - ed 



ed would be perpetuated beyond thje nar* 
row bcuads of this perishable world. 
. '* My dear Sir John/' said Mn Stanky, 
** ijt is among the daily but comparatively 
petty trials of every man who i* deeply iit 
earnest to secure his immortal interests^ 
to be classed with low ai)d wild er^thusiasts 
whom his judgment condemns, with hypo-* 
crites against whom his principks revolt^ 
and with men, pious and conscientiousl 
am most willing.to allow, but diffe ring, wide^ 
ly from his own views ; with olhers who 
evince a want of charity in some points^ 
and a want of judgment in inost. To be 
identified, I say, with men so different from 
yourself, bex^ause you hold in common 
some great truths ^which all real Christians 
havebeldin alLagesj and because you agj;ee 
with thcm,r in avoiding the blameable exi^ 
6es&es of dissipation, is among the sacrifices 
(^ reputation which a man must be con^ 
tented to make, who is earnest in the great 
object of a Christian pursuit* 1 tru$t^ 
however, that, through divine grace, I 
shall never renounce my integrity £qt the 

praise 



praise of m^, who have jjd little cpn* 
wrtency, that though they pretettd their 
quarrel is with y<rtir faith, yet who would, 
not care how esctravagairt; your belief vas^ 
if your pmctice assimilated with their own. 
I trust, on the other handj that I shall 
always maintaia my candour towards those 
with whom we are unfairly involved ;; 
men religious, though $omewhat eccentric,^ 
devout, though injudicious^ and sincere, 
^ough mistaken ; but,who» with all their 
cfrrors,^ against which; I protest, and with 
^11 their indiscretion, which I lament^ and 
with all their ill^-judgedj because irregular 
aeal, which I blame,, I shall ever think— 
always excepting hypocrites and false pre-^ 
tenders— are better men^ and in a safer 
state thai! their revilers/* . 

'^ I have often suspected," said I, " that 
under the plausible pretence of objecting 
to your creed, men conceal their quarrel 
with the commandments.'* 

*' My dear Stanlej,** said Sir John^ 
^ but for this visit I might have continued* 
jp the coniraon error, that there was but onCj^ 

description 



Atsctiption of tetiglous pftffewimi/ Thatk 
fanatical spirit^ and a fierce ad^optldn^ ^^tf 
one or two p4rlicuUr do^ctirines, to the 
exclusion of alltfaei^esti \rilh a total iiti^' 
dfflferenci to niorality; and a s^Ye«€!igf![^ 
contempt d(^^ prtdenire, made 4ip the thsk^ 
Afcter againist whichi I coilfe&s, I €ntit»-^ 
taindd a secret diislgtist* StiH, howcVeif,' 
Ildvefd 1/m too well; aftd had too hS^ti itf 
opinion of your Understanding; to siJipiicI^ 
fliatyott %ouM eVer *be drawn intd tWofdl^ 
^ractitaf errors, to whii?h ! Iiad b^^t^I^ 
j^out ttleory inevitably led, Ycft L mW 
f fiad an aVef*ioii to this dreaded *nthti£? 
»?asiritvfeTclV "drove ime into the 6j)|)o^iW 
ckirefttt.'* ' ' ■''■■■ i -'^^ "-■' ■ ■' ■•• ••'•''■ 

* ** How many ificn have I knowii/' re* 
plied Mr. Stanley, smiling, "who, from 
tfheii" dread of a burning s^eal, haVe takfen 
^refuge in a freezing indifftrcnce 1 As to 
the two extremes of beat and cold, neither 
of them is the? true climate of Christianity J 
y^ the fearof each drives men of opposite 
complexions into the otlier, instead of fix- 
ing them in the temperate zone which lief 

between 
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luclveisn tbemi aad wWeb t* tb9 rggian, of 
gepuiqepiely. - s- ; r 

•*Tlie truth is, Sr John, ym^r sc^iety, 
coti^iders earneslness in religion aisJ^Q fft^ 
ver of a <liateinpered uDder$t4iiiiiogi ^h^i^ 
in lofii^ftor coQoerns ifaey admire it as the 
ind^atioa pf a pc^^ul niii^d* I^ Z9^l m, 
politics accounted the mark of a vulgar i;fi«* 
tellect ? Did they considejr the uqquepcbr 
ableardour of Frtt> did they regard the lofty 
«r^.ti^i|si^sm of Fox# as eyidenjcpa ftf * ft^]p 
^ a disordered oiind ? Yet I will i;ei]^t}|f«,tj9^ 
9^rt» th^^t ardour iu i^eliflioH J&r^siD^jQll^ 
more noble tlian ardour in politi^a^ a^ t^ 
piize for which it contends i^ more eijca^t^t 
It is beyond all^ comparison superior to, ,tjl^ 
highest human interests, th^ truth and 
justice of which after,,alLm?ty possibly |ie^ 

inistaken, and the obj^ts of ^wbi|cJ|in|Uinf 
infallibly have an end/' ,j 

Dr. BarloMT came in, and s^eipg us ear^ 
^e&tly engaged, desired that he might npt 
li|terrupt *the conversatioii. Sir J[ohn in 9 
fe^r words informed him what had p^ss^ed^ 
and with a most graceful humility spolfe of 

his 



his mVn share' in it, aiid coufessccl bov 
he had beeii tarried away by the stream 
of popular prejudice, respecting men 
who liad courage to make a consistent 
profession of Christianity. *' I now,*' added 
he, ^* begin to think with Addison, that 
fingutarfty in religion is heroic bravery^ 
' because it only leaves the species by 
soarifig abc^ve it/ ** 

After borne observations^ from Dr. Barlow, 
fniichin prpint, lie went on to remark ttiat 
the difficulties of a dlergyman were much 
iticfeased by the altered manners ofthe ager 
^*the ton e of r eTi gio u s w ri tin g, '^ sai d he, 
*^ but especially the tone of religious con* 
Vfcrsation, is much lowered. The language 
Af * Christian minister in discussing Chris- 
tian topics will naturally be consonant to 
that of Scripture. The Scripture speaks of a 
man being renewed in the spirit of his mind^ 
of his being sanctified hy the grace of God. 
Kow how mudh circumlocution is neces^ 
fary for us in conversing with a man of the 
world, to convey the sense, without adopt- 
tog the expression ; and wbat patns must 
* w^ 



W€ take to make our meaning intelligible 
without giving disgust,; %nd to l?«e u^^l 
without causing irritation !'* ,, 

^ Sir John. ''But my^ood Qoc^or, is ifc 
|io^ a little puritanical to rpakeu^q pf siicU 
solemn expre^sians in cqippany ?** 

Drl Barlow. '^ Sir> it is worse than pu«» 

' . < » ..■•,.. • , •' ■ ' '' ' • ' . 

rit^nical, it is hypocritical, >vhere the prip-% 

ciple itself does not exist ; and eyen wherfl 

it doeSj^Jt i&high]y iDexpedient to introduce 

such phrases into general coippsinya^t all. 

But I am speaking of seripu^ private ^qxi^ 

versatipn^ when^ ifa raiaistei; ^s r^^ly ^i^ 

earnest, -there is nothing Hrbsurd in his p^un 

dent use of Scripture expressions. .Qpa 

^reat difficulty, and whjch qhstructts thq 

^sefuhiess of a clergyman, in co^vefsatjoj^ 

with many persons of the higher ^class^ 

who would be sorry not to be thought j€ft 

ligious, is^ that they keep up ao little ac-, 

quaiiitance with the Bible, that, from their 

ignorance of its venerable phraseolQg)'^ 

they are oiFended at the introduction q£ ^ 

text, not because it is Scripture; for tha| 

they maintain a kind of general rcfvereniqc* 

but 
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but because from not reading itj tbey (!fi> 
not know that it 1^ Scripture. ' 

'^ I once lent a person of rs^nkandtal^ntft 
an adtnirable sermon, written by one of our 
first divines* Though deeply pious, it was 
composed with uncommon spirit and eW- 
gaiice, and I thought it did not con^in 
one phrase whidi could offend the most 
fastidious critic. When he returne<! it, 
he assured me tfiat he liked it much on 
the whole, and should have approved it 
ahogether, but for one methodistical ex- 
pression. To my utter astonishment he 
pointed to the exceptionable passage, 
• There is now no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus, who walk not 
After the fle»h but after the spirit.' The 
chapter and yerse not being mentioned, 
he never suspected it was a quotation from 
the Bible.'' 

"This is one among many reasons," said 
Mr. Stanley, *'why I so strenuously insist 
that young persons should read the Scrip- 
tures, unaltered, unmodernized,uti mutila- 
ted, unabridged. If parents do not mak€ a 

point 



pomt of i\m, tbe pecuUaritio) of sacred 
language will became really obsQl^tq to the 
neX't generatioiK** 

la answer to some further remarks of 
Sir John^ Mr* Stanley said, amilipg, '^I 
have sonieti me amused myself with, mak- 
ing a collection of certain thiqgs, which 
are oow considered and held up by a 
pretty large class of men as the infallible 
symptoms.of metbodisjD* Those >vhich at 
present occur to my recollection, are the 
following : Going to church in the aft&f- 
soon, maintaining family prayer^ npt.tri- 
irellingy or giving great dinners or other 
entertainments on Sundays^ rejoicing in 
the abolition of the slave tradcj promoting 
the religious instruction of the poor at 
home, subscribing to the Bible Society, 
and contributing to establish Christianity 
jcbroad. These, though the man attend 
no eccentric clergyman, hold no one en- 
thusiastic doctrine, and associate with qo 
fanatic, is sober in his conversation, consist* 
cnt in his practice^ correct in his whole 
deportment, will infallibly fix on^liim the 

charge 
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charge of tnethodiun* Any one of theM| 
wiil^^xcHe sucipicioi^ }»cit all united ]«i^^t 
fail absolutely to stigmatize. hino Ti» 
tBost devoted attachmeitk to the as^Ush* 
tnent will avaiibim nothing, if natmccom^ 
panied wiUi a 6ery intalemni^e^ t^wardsall 
who dlffen Without intolecauiee, bis cba4 
rity is construed into unsouodocHt audi 
his candour into disaffection. He U^aet 
cused of assimilating with the prii»cif3Jes of 
every weak brother whom, tkougb h^ 
judgment compels him to blame^ hia^ oai^ 
dour forbids him to calumniate^ S^intand 
bypocrite are now, in the scofferfs leiclc^Mii 
become cpnvertible tenns; tbrlastbfii^ 
always irpplied where the first u ^nmti^ 
ingly used." . . 

** It has often appeared to nue^** saidfl^ 
** that the glory of a tried Ghristiaii 90Q>€« 
what resembles that of a Roman vict&r^ : ia 
whose solemn processions, amoug tlie odes 
of gratulation, a mixture of abuse^and niU 
ing made part of the triumph." 

*• Happily,*' resumed Mr* ^tMlcy, ".^ 
religious man knows the w^rst ^ is Jikflji 

to 



to suffer. In the present established itate 
of thihgs he is not called, as in the first 
ages of Christianity, to be made a spec- 
tacle to the world and to angels; and to 
men; fitithe must submit to be assailed 
by three dJflfcrent descriptions of^ persons. 
Prom the first be must be contented to 
havfe principles imputed to him whicli hi 
abhofs, motives which he disdains, and 
ends which he deprecates. He must siib- 
niittc^have the energies of his well regu- 
lated piety cotifoumled with the follies 
of the fanatic, and his temperate zeal 
blended with the ravings of the insane.' 
Re must submit to be involved in the ab- 
surdities of the extravagant, in the dupli- 
city of the designing, and in the mischiefs 
of the dangeroiis^; to be reckoned among 
the disturbers of that church which he 
w6uld defend with his blood, and of that 
governnrent whfch he is perhaps support-' 
ing in every possible direction. Every 
means is devised to shake his credit. Front 

■ r 

such determined assailants no prudence 
vol.. II. N can 
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can pfoWct his character, tio private iute-* 
grity can defend it,no public service viKtise 

^' I have often wondered/^ said Sir^John^ 
^ at the sutcess of attacks which »eeme4 to 
have nothing but the badness of the cause 
to recommend them. But (he assaikft*^ 
whose object it is to make good men ridi^ 
CulouSj well knows that he ba^ eecurtdto 
himself a large patronage in tht heartBi^f 
^11 the envious, the malignant, and the ir-t 
religious, uho, like other levellers, find it 
more dasy to establish the equality of qiam^ 
kind,by abasing the lofty than by elevating 
the low/' 

** In my ^hort experience of life,** saicj 
I, when Sir John had done speaking, " I 
have often observed it as a hardshij^ that a 
mdn miist not only submit to be condemns 
ed for doctrints he disowns, but also^ for 
consequences which others may draw ^m 
the doctrines he maintains, though be 
himself both practically and speculatively 
disavows any such consequences/' 

•* There 
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•* Thero . is Molfaor. class^ of enemies*** 

MtnlBfd Mr. Stanley. To ^ do: them jtis? 

tice, it IS not so much the individual 

QhHstian/ as Christianity itself, w^ich 

tA^ hppe to discredit; *Aa^ Chiisjtianlty. 

irhicb w^ould.not only restrain the con-# 

llnct) biit w<^uld humble the heart; which 

ttf^is them of the prideof philosophy, and 

the arrogant plea of merit; which wpuld 

MvCr b«Lt will not flatter them. In this en- 

Ifgbtened period however, for men who 

would preserve any character^ it would be 

too gross to attack religion itself, and they 

find they can wound her more deeply, and 

more creditably through the sides of her 

professors/' 

i •' I have observed/' said I, '* that the 

unosndid censurer always picka out the 

w:drst man of a class, a^d then confident* 

ly ' pmAmies hspi a^ being ^ fair specimen 

©fit/' 

* /' Frpija our more thoughtless, but less 

ynoharitable accjuaintance, the gay and the 

busy,'* resumed Mr. Sta.nley, " we have to 

N S sustain 



ktistain a gentler warfare. A little re- 
proacbi a good dealof ridiculei a little sus- 
picion of our designs^ and not a little 
compassion for our.gloomy habits of life^ 
a^n implied contempt for our judgmf^nt, 
some friendly hints that we carry thingi 
too far, an intimation that being righteous 
over much in the practice has a tendency 
to produce derangement in the faculties* 
These are the petty but daily trials pf eve^ 
man who is seripusly in earnest ; and pet<y 
indeed they are to him whose prospects are 
well grounded, and whos^ hope is fuU. of 
immortality/' 

* ' This hostility which a real Christian is 
sure to experience/* said I, " is not with- 
out its uses. It quickens his vigilance, over 
his own hearty and enlarges his charity 
towards others whopi reproach perhaps 
may as unjustly stigmatize. .It t^cKes 
him to be on his guard, lest be should really 
deserve the censure he incurs ; and what I 
presume is of no small importance, it 
teaches him to sit loose to human opinion ; 

it 



weakens Ilis excessive tenderness for rd- 
putationj makes liim more anxious to de* 
serve, and less solicitous to obtain it,** 

" It were well, said t>r. Barlow, ** if the; 
evil emted here. The established Christian 
Iv^ill evince himself to be such by not 
shrinking from the attack* But the mis- 

• 

fortune is, that the dread of this attack 
keeps back well disposed but vacillating 
characters. They are intimidated at the 
idea of partaking the censure, though they 
know' it to be false. When they hear the 
reputation of men of piety assailed, they 
assume an indifference which they are far 
from feeling. They listen to reproaches cast 
on characters which they inwardly revere, 
without daring to vindicate them. They 
hear the most attached subjects accused of 
disaffection, and the most sober-minded 
<^hurchman of innovation, without ven-' 
turing to repel ,thc charge, lest they 
should be suspected of leaning to the 
party. They are afraid fully to avow that 
their own principles arc the same, lest they 

N 3 should 
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ifaould be involved in the same t&lun1dy» 
To effocc this suspicion,they affect a cold* 
ness which they do not feel, and treat 
with levity what they itiwardly venerate. 
Very young ifteh from this na^tural timi- 
dity, are led to risk their eternal happiricii 
through the dread of a laugh. Though 
they know that they have not only religioA 
but reason on their side, yet it requires t 
hardy virtue to repel a ineer, and an 
intrepid principle to confront a sarcaimi 
Thus their own mind, loses its fiT9Tness"| 
xeligion loses their support, tjke world 
loses the benefit which their exampte 
could afford, and they themselves brcom^ 
liable to the awful charge which is de- 
nounced against him: who is ashamed of 
his Christian profession*^ 

*'Men of the world/* said Sir John, 
are extremely jealous of whatever may bb 
thought particular ; they are frightened 
at every thing that has not the sanction of 
public opinion, and the stajrp of public 
applause* They are impatient of the slight* 

est 
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est suspicion of censuring what may be sup- 
posed to affect the credit of their judgment, 
though oftei^ indifferent enough as to any 
blame that may attach to their conduct. 
They have been accustomed to consider 
v$lrict religion as a thing which militates 
against good taste, and to connect the ide% 
of something unclassical and inelegant, 
something aukward and unpopular, some- 
thing uncouth and ill-bred, with tlie pe* 
culiar docrines of Christiauity ; doctrines 
which,, though there is no harni in believ* 
ing, they think there can be no good in 
avowing." ^ , 

^« It is a little hard/' said Mr. Stanley 
''that men of piety, who are allowed to 
poiisess good sense on all other occasions^ 
and whose judgment is respected in all the 
ordinary concerns of life should not have 
a little credit given them in the matters of 
religion, but that they should be at once 
transformed into ideots or madmen, in 
that very point which affords the noblest 
"exercise to the human faculties.** 

** A Christian then," said I, "if human 

. K 4 . applause 



applause b^ his idol, is of all joacQ tpost^opl* 
sei^2^t]je^ He forfeits his rep^utatipn evciy 
>vay .He i$ accused by the ni^p of the 
world of going too far; by the enthusi^ft 
oi npt g04Pg far enouglv Whjlc it is one 
of th? . bef.t evidences of his being right, 
that he is rejected by one party for exceas» 
i^nd. by the other for deficiency/' 

"What then is to be done? "said Doctor 
JBarloMT. *' Must a discreet and pious ms^n 
give up a principle because it h^^ been di$* 
figured by the fanatic, ox ,abuse4 by t^e 
bypocrite^or denied by the sceptic,, pr re- 
probated by the formalist^ or ridiculed by 
the m^n of the world ? He should father 
/support it with an earnestness proportioned 
to its value; he should rescue it from the 
injuries it has sustained from its enismies ; 
an<l the "discredit brought on it by itf j^). 
-prudent friends. He should redeem it from 
the enthusiasm which misconceives, a^id 
fron> thc^ ignorance or malignity which mis- 
represents it. If the learned and the judi- 
cious are sijent in proportion a^ the illite- 
rate an^ the yulgar are obstrusiv^ and loqua- 
cious. 
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ctouSy the tnost important trirths will iie 
ikbandoned by those "li^io are best ftble to 
unfold and to defend them, while they will 
be embraced exclusively by those who mis-* 
understand, degrade, and debase them. Be^^ 
cause the uiifettered are absurd, must the 
able cease to be religious ? If there is to be 
an abandonment of every Christian prin* 
ciple, because it has been unfairly, uu- 
skilfully, or inadequately treated, there 
sw^ould, one by one, be an abandonment of 
every doctrine of the New Testament.'* 

"I felt myself bound,*^said Mr; Stanley, 
.•* to act on this principle in out late con ver- 
saition with MriTyrrel. I woijldw>t re- 
fuse to assert with him the doctrines of 
grace, but I endeavoured to let him sec 
that I had adopted them in a scriptural 
sense. 1 would nbt try to convince him 
that he was wrong, bjT disowning a truth 
because he abused it. I would cordially 
reject all the bad use he makes of any opi- 
niou, without rejecting the opiuioti itself 
if the Bible will bear me out in: the belief 
af it* But I would scrupulously reject 
r N 5 all 
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Al tlilsotber oplntona whidT lie coniiMti 
%1th it,^n<i with tf^rich lam persiR^fasdsit 
ll«» DO tonDection/'^ j 

* *^ Tftre liomiDal Christian,-* said Dr. Bar<^ 
IdW,. wbd iotistr that religjfon reside in thir 
tmderstanding on1}% may contend tbatlmre 
to God^ gratitude to our Redeemefi and 
sorrow. for our offences, are enthusiastic 
extravagances ; and effectually repress^ 
by ridicule and sarcasm^ those feelings^ 
\vhich the devout heart recognizes, and 
which scripture sanctions. On the other 
liand^ those very feelings are inflamed, ex- 
aggerated, distorted, and misrepresented, as 
including the whole of religion, by the 
intemperate enthusiast, who thinks reason 
has nothing to do in the business; but 
who, trusting to tests not warranted by 
scripture, is governed by fancies, feelings, 
and visions of his own. 

" Between these pepnicious extremes, 
what course is the sober Christian to pur- 
sue? Must he discard from his heart all 
{)ious affections because the fanatic abuser 
them, *ind the fastidious deny their exist- 

cttce ? 



ffi^De? This wauld be lil&e ittHi|i0g^ thtt 
liecause one man happens tQ lie aick of ft 
dead palsy, and another of a pfateufy fever» 
there is tber eforre hi . the ■ hinnaa ootutttu- 
lion ho such temperate taediimi as bqwhA 
health* 
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INCE the conversation which had acci- 

dentally led to the discoTcry of Miss Stan- 
ley's acquirements, I could not forbear 
surveying the perfect arrangements of the 
family^ and the complcatly elegant but not 
luxurious table, with more then ordinary 
interest. I felt no small delight in reflect- 
ing that all this order and propriety wer^ 
produced without the smallest deductioa 
from mental cultivation. 

I could not jefrain from mentioning thi$^ 
tf> Mrs ..Stanley. She was not displeased 
with my observation; though she cautiously 
avoided saying any thing which njight 
be c(mstrued inta a wish to set off her 
daughter. As slie seemed surprised at 
my knowledge of the large share her 
Lucillahad in the direction of the family 
concerns^ I could not, in the imprudence 
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of my satisfactioii, conceal the qon versa- 
tion I had had with my old friend Mn* 
Comfit* 

After this avDval shie felt that any re- 
serve on this point would look like affecta* 
tipn, a littleness which would have be(A 
unworthy of her character. '* I a^i ffCr 
quently blamed by my friends/* s^id she, 
** for tiaking some of the load from my own 
shoulders, and laying it on hers. *^Poor 
thing she is too young !' it is the, constant 
cry of the fashionable mothers. My gene- 
ral answer is, you do not think your dauglv- 
ters of the same age top young to be r?iar- 
ried, though you know niarriagQ must bripg 
with it these, and still heavier cares. 
Surely then Lucilla ijs not too young 
to be initiated into that useful knowlefi[|^e 
whr^h will hereafter become no incon- 
sid^able part of her duty. The acqui- 
sition would really be burdensome then, 
*ff it were not lightened by preparatory 
phctice now. I have I trust cprivinced 
my* daughters, that though there isi up 
gieat merit in possessing tbuTsort of kiiQ\»- 

ledge 
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ledge yet to be deititiite^it kbtgh^^cfk^ 
•creditable*'* • ^ ^ 

Id several houses where I had viaite<l, 
^2 had observed the farwardness of the 
^k*entSy the mother especially, to nlaki^a 
^display of the daughter's roeritSi-V^ ao 
^tttiful ! SO notable I such an excellent 
nurse I** The girl wa^ then called oul to 
sitig or to play, and was tlmSi by that iil* 
-cofiMttncy which iwy good mother depre^ 
Catedtkept io the full exhibition of thcMfe 
^ery talents which are most likely toii^er* 
fere with nursing and notableness* But 
Isince I had been on my present vic^ity I had 
fierer <mce heard my friends ex Ut>l their 
Lucilla, or bring forward any of her exr 
cdlehces. I had however obscfv# their 
eyes fill with delight, which they coulA not 
suppress, when her merits were the subject 
of the praise of others. 

I took notice of this diflFerence of con^ 

4uct to Mra. Stanley* '• I have often/' 

«aid she, ^ ' been so much hurt at the inde^ 

iicacy to which you allude, tijat I very 

iwrly rcsoivcd to itvoid iU If the girl jjf 

questioi^ 



%tiestibli data tio^ desart^ ^ coiBinf ndft^ 
tion, it is not only di$i'ngenuotisiiuidi«)^y- 
tiest. If she does, it is a* coanei and not 
^ery hotjoumbte stratagem for gtttiBgf her 
tffi But if the datighler be indeed all tfiat 
^n.othci^'s partial fondness believes, '*'acW(E*d 
«he, her eyes filling With tears of tender-- 
laeafSj "how can she be in such hast« ta 
deprive herself of the solace of her life? 
how can she by gross acts wound tliftt 
A^licacy in her daughter, which to a 
0ian of refinement, would be one ^ of Jtet 
fehlef attractions, and which will be low- 
eretl in his esteem, by the suspicion tbat 
she may concur in the indiacretton of ibe 
nlrtthcr, ^ 

'' As to Lucilla,'* added shc^ ^Mr. 
Stanley and I sometimes say to each 
other, •Little children, keep yourselveir 
from idols !* O my dear young friend ! it 
is in vain to disseitible her unaiFected wbrih 
and sweetness. She is not onljr our de^ 
1%htfuV companion, but our confidentiid 
Ifri^nd. We encourage bet to give iik 
faer opinion on matter of business^ a» 
•' • wcU 
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well as md« gpodrcteaii^he i$ not cle$t)^ 
tute oC mftterialfton iirhicsb to e^iercise hjsr 
tmsouing powers. We b^v« oeyci? rf pre$*ed 

it llteePh^^'s, in depger of carrying her 
Q0:from:the straight line." 

I thanked Mrs* Stanley for h^r affectioair 
ate frankness, with a warmth which ishewed 
the: cKM^ial interest I took in her whoMrat 
|be ohjecl; of it ; cocnpany coming ia intct* 
flipt§d »^QU|: interesting t£ite-a*t^te. 

r After tefti I observed the paftyrin^thc 
iiyiqio^ to. be thinner tlun usual* Sir Jidbo 
9{id L^y Bfelfield having witWrawn Ha 
write letters; and that individual having 
quitted the HQom who^^e presence .would 
);iave recoaciled me to the absence of . ^ 
the rest, 1 stole out to take a solitary walk» 
At the distance of a quarter of a mile 
from the Park Gate, on a little comr 
s^a, I ob^rved, for the Jir&t,ti|i>e, thi^ 
Imallest an^J neatest cottage, I, c%^t bg^ 
held. There , was a flourishing yo)xmg 
pxch^r^ behind, it^ aijd a jittle cjourt fujl 

of 



of fk)W€P^ in fi^Mft. But* I i^is^^par iiedla^ly 
attracted by a beamtiful rpsc-tveei ki fatt 
bl<>^am whi ch gre vr against the houses anil 
al m ost CO ve ir^ the clean white vmUs^ Aa 
I kmew this sort of rose wa»a paiticm^ 
favourite of Lucitla's^ I opeiied tbe^low 
^vicket which led into the little} &lHirl^ 
and looked abont for some living Cfdd^nre 
of whom I might have begged thefle\fetfti 
But seeing no one, I ventnfed to gather a 
branch of the roses^ and the <loor l^tng 
opened, walked into the house^ in ordef 
to acknowledge my thefts and make my 
compensation^ I^Taiii I looked roiiMl 
the little neac kitchen ; no otee ap|iea#e(^ i 
.1 was just going out, when the soundof « 
aoft female voice over head arrested my at- 
tention. Impelled by a curiosity whiclii 
considering the rank of the inhabitants! I 
did^ not feel it necessary to resist^ I softly 
stole up the narrow stairs, cautiouslystoopt 
ing as I ascended, the lowness of the ceil-* 
iog not allowing me to walk upright. I 
Itood st'rll at tlie door of a little chambefi 
which was left half open to admit the lai^ 

I gently 



i geafcly pmt my head tbroug^. What \rcre 
&^< eGnotions when I saw Lucilla Stanley 
kneeling by theskle of a little clean bed, 
-^^largeokl Kble spread open on the bed 
beftiret ber^ oat of which she was reading 
fneof the penitentiai Psalms to a pale emar 
4Xatei^ female figure^ who lifted up her fait- 
U^ ey^^j and clasped her feeble bands inr 
iolf mn attention I 

i M^hrptwo little bars which served for 
H gi^%t<^> knelt FIicDbe, with one hand stirt 
tmgiome broth wbich sbe bad brought 
^pimtibome) and. with the other fannii^ 
mitb hf r s^raw boni^t tbe dying embeisi 
^ ordef tq make the broth boil ; yet seem^ 
jngly attentive to her sister's reading* 
Her dishevelled hair,, the deep flush whicb 
the fire, |nd her labour of love gave her 
laatnrally animated countenance, formed 
a fine contrast to the angelic tranquillity 
and calm devotion which sat on tbe face 
of Lucilla, Her voice was inexpressibly 
iweet and penetrating, while faith, hope, 
und charity seemed to beam from her 
6m uplifted eyes. On account of the 

closeness 



tldsfeness of the room, she lad thmim off 
hcrlmt, cloaki and gloves, and laiflHlirtiL 
OR the bed ; and lier fine hair, Wbidi had 
escaped ftoni ifes confinement, sbadtrd thtft 
«d€ of her face which was thfenex^doof, 
itttd prevetiterl hei^^eeing m^ * 

I scarcely dared to breathle lest I sbbirfd 
interrupt Mich a scene. It was a stibjeM 
not unworthy of Raphael. She next be«- 
feWtb read the forty-first Psalm, with 
thfd-ni^ek, yet solemn einphasrs of det^uft 
l^b^ '^^Bles^ed^ is he that^ c6iis!d^m% 
tfce^Ik)iora«d*ejecfy,^'^heL6¥d ShaM defitiSr 
htoi fe thfc tiih* of Hi^trbie,^ Neither thfc 
p66t woman nor myself dotild h<>ld'0^ 
My loiiger. She was overcome bjr hit 
gratitude, and I by my admiration, fnd 
"vrt both at the same moment involunta^ 
rily exclaimed, Amen! I sprang forward 
with a motion which I could no longer 
control. Lucilla saw me, started up irt 
qonfusion, 

\ ^*and bla»h'd 
CeU-aial rofy red/» 
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Then eagerly cndcavouriBg to conceal the 
Btble by drawing her bat over it/* Phoebe^** 
«aW she with all the composure she could 
•assume, ^* is the broth ready?*' 'Phoebe, 
with her usual gaiety called out to me to 
come and assist, which I did, but so un- 
skilfully, that she chid me for my awk- 
wardness. 
^, It was an interesting sight to see oneof 

tb<<se blooming sisters lift the dying woman 
|0 her bed and support her with her arm* 
;WbUe the , otther &d her> her own weak 
Jhfnd being unequal to the task. At that 
4m(>qient how little did the splendors ai^ 
jYani ties of life^appear in my eye^ 1 and^^ 
^eady wae I. to exclaim with Wolsey, 

^ ' Tain pomp and glory bt the world, I ha(e you. 

When they had finished their pic^js 
office, I enquired if the poor ^y;o^^nhad^^o 
attendant. Phoebe, who was generally the 
chief speaker, saicj, ^^she had a good dai^gh- 
ter^ who is out at work by day, but takes 
care of her mother at nigl^t ; but $1^ is 
never left alons^ for she has a little grand- 
daughter 
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daughter who attends her in the mean lime, 
bnt fi&she is obliged to go oAce aday W^the 
Gruye to fetch provi^on3f Fc gencfalljr. 
contrive to.send her. while we ^rchere, tkU 
Dtoie. Alice may never be left ^\oae*\ 
,. While >ve were talking* I heard ji Utltk 
w^ary 5»tep, painfully cli robing up theitfk!^^ 
and looked round, e^pRCting to se^; t]|$ 
grand-daughter; but it was littje il^ate 
Stanley, %vithalap full of dry sticks, which 
Abe had bcjen collecting for the poor wo- 
ipan's fire» The^harppointof the sticks had 
I^Qrced their way in manypb^^s through 
t^b^j white^irwilin frock, part of \^^hich^ td- 
^ihj^rjwith her ibonnetVshe had left in the 
bo^g^i which she had been robbing. At 
this loa3 she expres^d not much con ceroy 
but lamented not a little that sticks wete 
so scarce ; that she feared the broth had 
been spoiled, from her being so long in. 
picking them, but indeed she could not 
help it. I was pleased with these under 
allotments^ these low degrees in the scale, 
of charity. 
I bad gently laid my roses on the hat of 

Miss 
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MiBS Stwoky, u^itUjim die Bible, and 
btfiofe we 1^ tiie room, as I. ^rtm mOLT 
thegolidoUDiH&e tasltp ac»itpkroSgiii^ 
3m» into ber handj I bad the prleaanre oC< 
ieeiog Lirciila^ wiio tblw^kt hcntlf u»«^ 
Qifaitiri*«d> retke to & litlte witid&irv and 
£Hten %hi roses into the crown of liar )nft 
like a garland. When the grandKlaughteft 
retufned loaded with the daily bowit]^ 
from the Grove, \^e took out leave, foJ**« 
lowed by the prayers and blessings of tfie 
good woman. ^ 

A^ we passed by the rose tree, the oi^ 
chard, and tlie coitrt, Pbeebe, said to mei' 
*^ An't you glad that poor people can h«wi 
aueh pleasures?'* i tocher it dou4iled mp 
gratification to witiiess th^ enjoyment, aftd' 
t6 trace the hand which conferred it ; for 
she had owned it was thdr work, ^'WchavO' 
always, •• replied Phoebe, "^ a particular >sa-. 
tisfaction in observing a neat little floweri 
gardi^n about acottage^ because it holds outi 
a comfortable indication that the inhabitants 
are free from absolute want» before Ihej'' 
think of these little embellishtnenU/' ^ 

•^ It 
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^' It looks, "'also Mid Mifts StM^fi ^' 
if die ^womati^ 'kistead of speoding be? few 
leisiire mouiefits in^uddiiig ablroaid, caM«i 
ployed them hi adorning her little liabitM 
tkm^ in order to malce it mare attractive bo 
her husband. And we know more than 
olHf instance in tbit village in %vhich the 
man bat been led to give up the piiUic 
iiouae by the innocent ambition of ifli«* 
proving on her labours,** 

I asked her what first inspired her with 
such fondness for gardening, and how she 
bad acquired so much skill and taste in thit 
elegant art? She blushed and said> '' ^ 
was afraid I should think her romantic^ if 
she were to confess that she had caught 
both the taste and the passion, as far £|s she 
possessed either, from an early and afiiuti* 
mate acquaintance with the Paradise lupstt 
of which slie considered the beautiful d^r 
scription of scenery and plantations as tlu} 
beet precept for lands^pe gardenings 
MiltoH>'' she said, '^ both excited the ^jito 
and supplied the rules. He taught; the ait; 
and inspired the love of it« 

From the gardens of Paradise the transi* 

tioa 
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tion to its heroine was easy and natural. Oti 
my asking Her opinion of this portrait, as 
drawn by MiIton,she replied/*That she con- 
sidered Eve in her state of innocence^ as 
the most beautiful model of the delicacy, 
propriety, grace, and elegance of the female 
charactel* which any poet ever exhibited. 
Even after her fall,*' added she, *^ there is 
something wonderfully touching in her re- 
morse, and affecting in her contrition." 

•' We are probably," replied I, ** more 
deeply affected with the beautifully contrite 
expressions of repentance'' in our first pa- 
rents for being so deeply involved in the 
consequences of the offence which occa- 
sioned it/* 

*• And yet," replied she, '* I am a little 
affronted with the poet, that while, with a 
noble justness, he represents Adarh*s grief 
at his expulsion, as chiefly arising from his 
being banished from the presence of his 
Maker, the sorrows of Eve seem too much' 
to arise from being banished from her flow- 
ers. The grief, though never grief was sa 
beautifully eloquent,is rather loo exquisite, 

her 



her substantial grooikd forlameBtation con^ 
sidered.*' 

Seeing me going to speak, she stop^d 
mt with a smile, saying, " I sec by your, 
looks that you are going, with Mr. Addi- 
sou, to vindicate tl)€ poet^ and to calt 
this a just appropriation of the sentiment 
to the sex; but surely the disproportion 
in the feeling here is rather too violent, 
though I own the loss of lier flowers might 
have aggravated any common privation^ 
Th^re is,however, no femalecharacter in the 
whole compass of poetry in which I have 
ever taken so lively an interest^ and no 
poein that ever took such powerful posses* 
sion of ray mind." ■ 

' If any thing had been wanting, to my 
full assurance of the sympathyof our tastes 
and feelings this would have completed jmy 
conviction. It struck me as the Virgiliaa 
lots formerly struck the superstitious. Our 
mutual admiration of the Paradise Lost^and 
of its heroine, seemed to bring us nearer to- 
gether than we had yet been. Her remarks 

which I gradually drew from her in the 
\Q^,. II. o courso 



comne of our tt«U^ oa the'cosatmeticin of 
the £»bJei the richnesi of tbe ioiftgery^ iBe 
eteiFitton of tbe languB^j ibg siiblitDlt7:aiid 
just approfM-ktidn oCtheflentwicflta^ theiat'- 
fell ^iFucture of the veise, aad ihe^ariety i>f 
the €lmrictier$» convinceci me that ^e hid 
imbilKfd her ta&te ftnom the p tires t ^aoureas. 
It was eaay to trace btr ? kmiiv^leyige^ o€ the 
best autbiirs, tboi^^h she qiuxted iiime^ t 

«' This, '• si^id J exult jiigly, , to jh yteff, ' ' is 
the tjTue learning, of ajady ; .a.ik;tiolvkdge 
tliat isratlier detected tliaDili^fUyi^rtJ3iat 
is fdt rai to effects pn liet) mi]p4 ; ^^ fiftfi- 
Tersation ; and that js seen net by bf r.pit- 
mg learned aanies, .w adducing ^ng q^io- 
tations, but in the general rt^Mlt, by the 
delicacy of her taste* and thfie^r^c^ess 
of her sentiments^'* v . ■ ^ u; 

In our way home I nrtade a nssrlt with 
liuie Kate, not only by rescuing her hat 
from the hedge, but by makwg; a^ little 
provision of , wood under it» of l^ger sticks 
than she could gatber> whi^b s^be joyfuUy 
l^ninBsed 'to assist the gia&ddapgfater^ in 
carrying to tbeciott^e» 4 . ^ 

I ven- 



mi 

I4iaid h&m soleditui g^^nsiow Ibrn^yseliF, to 
^^:miit: t^^l migl:^ be ptmdittedrto'tttt^^ 

iMlta^ ^mdierjattendHUQe oir bet ^^nd- 

motiier. My proposal n^at^^wiot^ly ac-» 

ceptcrf, on conditio© that it met with Mr. 

and Mrs. Stanley's appTobatioa* 

^ \thtn we joji:)^ tlie party at soppef, it 

^iil'astd^iglitfal io ob^rvt that the habits of 

i»eligfoiCs <rharity were so interwoven with 

-the teitii4^*<5f these girls' minds; that 

the^eVebteg wbith had been so interesting 

tdtiiife, was to them only a conimon eVeoing 

tnajrked with nothing particular. It 

never occurred to tliem to allude to it/ 

and once or twice when 1 was tempted to 

mention it, nriy imjirudence was repressed 

by a look of the inost significant gravity 

from L«jcitla. 

I was comforted/ however, by observing 
t&at my roses were transferiied from the hat 
to the})air« - This did not escape the pe»e* 
trating eye of Phoebe, who archly said, '*I 
^^ if oS won- 
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wonder, LuciUa, what particular diarm there 
is in Dame Alice's faded roses* I offered 
you 9ome fresh ones, since we canie hon^e^ 
I never knew you prefer withered fioweit 
before/' Lucilla made no ansjwer, but ca^t 
down her timid eyesj and out-blushed tbi 
roses xxn her bead* 



CHAP^ 
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CHAP; XLir. 



xxFTEK breakfast next morning the com- 
pany all dropped off one after another, ex- 
cept Lady Belfield,MissStanley,and myself. 
We had been so busily engaged in looking 
over the plan of a conservatory* which Sir 
John proposed to build at Beechwoodj hi^ 
estate in Sucry* that we hardly mrssed 
them. 

little Celia, whom I called the Rosebud, 
had climbed up my knees, a favourite sta- 
tion with her; and was begging me to tell 
her another pretty story. I bad before told 
heV so many, that 1 had exhausted both my 
ipemory,and my imagination^ Lucilla was 
amiling at my impoverished invention, when 
Lady Belfield was called out of the room^ 
Her fair friend, rose mechanically to follow 
hci;. Her Ladyship begged her uot to stir, 

oa but 
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Lut to employ the five miiuiles of Tiet ab- 
sence in carefully criticising the plan ishe- 
held in lier hand^ saymg she woiild bring^ 
back another^ which Sir Johri had by hini^ 
and that Lucilla, who is considered as the^ 
la^t appeal in all matter;s of this nature^ 
should decide to which the preference 
should be given hefare the 'architect wte^t 
to work. ' ' 

In a moment, I fbrgot my tatle and my 
' rosebud, and the doivserva!tory, and^ eviery^ 
thing btit LuciTIa, whom I was begiftliingtbr ' 
adJress, when little Celia, pulling my Cdat 
1 said — '* Qh> Charles/* (for so'l teach all 
thelrttleohes tocallme,) "Mrs. Comfit tells • 
me 'Very bad news. She says that yoiir new" 
curYicle is come down, and that you artr' 
going to run away« Oh I ' don't go ; Ican^t '^ 
part with you/* safd the little cihairmer, 
throwing her atms round my neck. "^ 

** Will you go with me> Celia?" said'I^ 
kissing her rosy ehe^k.- ^^ There will be 
room enough i^i the curricle." — " Oh I- 
should like to gOi*' said she, **if Lucilla m^y 
go with us*. Do;dear Charles, do, let Lu- 
cilla. 
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cilia ga to the Priory. Sb** will be, very 
good: >von'tyou,Lucilla?" I ventured to 
look at Miss Stanley, who tried to laugh 
without succeeding, and" blushed without 
trying at it* 

On. rt\y malcing no reply for fear of add- 
ing to her confusion, Celia looked.up pite^ 
ously in my face, and cried : /' And so you 
won't let Lucilla go home with you ? I am^ 
sure the curricle will hold us all nicely, 
for I am very little, and Lucilla is not 
vei"y, big.''— ^^' Will t/ou persuade her, 
C^iia?" said I.— ** 0," said she, ''she 
does not want persttading ; she is willing 
eaaugh^ and 1 will run to.pajtpa and 
mamma, and ask theU leave, and then 
Lucilla will , go and glad; won't you, 
Lucilla?*' 

So saying she sprung out of my arms 
and ran out of the room ; Lucilla would, 
have followed and prevented her. I r^- 
spectiFully detained her. How could I ne- 
glect such an opportunity ? Such an open- 
ing as^ the sweet prattler had given me it was 
imp9$pible to overlook. The impulse was 

o 4 ^ too 
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too powerftrl to be resisted ; I gently re- 
placed her oft her seat, and in language, 
which if it did any justice to my feelings, 
was the most ardent, tender, and respectful, 
poured out my wliole heart. I bdievc my 
wcM-ds \vere iucoherent ; I am sure they 
urere sinetre* 

She was evidently distressed. Heremo* 
tion prevented her replying. But it was 
the emotion of surprise^ not of resent- 
ment. Her confusion bore no symptom of 
displeasure^ Blushing and besitating, she 
at la^t said^-**' My fether, Sif'-Hmy mo- 
ther/* Here her voice failed her^ I re-» 
collected with joy, that on the applica- 
tion of Lord Staunton, she had allowed of 
up such reference, nay she had forbiddto 

it* 

" I t^ke your references joy fully/* ^aid I, 

*' only tell me that if I am so happy as ta 
obtain their consent, y4?u will not with- 
hold yours.'* She w^tured ta i^aise her 
timid eyes tQ mia^A and her modest but 
expressive iopk eacouragedipe' almost aa 
much a$ »Qy words could ha^ve done. 

At 
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At that moment the ddor op^^oed^ and ia 
eame Sir John with the otlier. drawing of 
the conservatory in his hand* After having 
examined us both with his keen cfittcaL 
eye ; *' Well, Miss Stanley/* said he, with a 
look and tone which had more meanings 
th^n she could well stand/'here is the other 
drawing. As you look as if you had been^ 
calmly eitamining the fir-st, you will now 
give iwe your cool, ^fc/ifrertf^eopinion of the- 
merits of both/* He had the cruelty to 
lay so much stress on the words cooU 
calm, and deliberate, and to pronouilce 
them in so arch a manner; and so ironicaL 
a tone, ^s clearly shewed^ he read in her 
countenance that no epithets could pos^- 
s-tbly have been so ill applied. 

Lady Belfield came in immediately after.. 
'* Well^Caroline/^said h^, with a significanb 
glance, -'Miss Stanley has deeply consider- 
ed the subject since you went ;.I never saw 
her look more interested about any thing*. 
I don't think she is^ dissatisfied on the 
wbok« General approbation is all she now 

o5 exgresses*^ 
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expresses; she wRI baveitimetovupy out 
faults hereafter ^ she sees none at present* 
All is beauty^ graoe^ and propoition/' i 

As if this was not 6nou|;lV in r^n Celifti 
qnite out of breath—*' Obi.Litcilla,'^ Cfied 
shf^^'Pwmand Mamma won^'tiet^youigo. 
With Charlies, tliough 1 told tltem ymjt beg-^^ 
ged- and prayed to go/' Lu cilia, the pi ok ^ 
of whdije cheeks hnd become cnmson, sakl ^ 
a%rify, *'h6w GeBal What do you meanJ** 
''Oh, no/^ replied tli« t4MW, *^ I meauitov 
feay that I begged and prayed, and L 
iboHght you look-ed as 'if you Would like to i 
go — though Charles di<I not ask yoUi and-^ 
so I told Pappa.'* 

This was too much- The Belfielda^ 
laughed outright; but Lady Belfield. had 
the charity total^c Lucilla*s hand,, saying, 
'• come into my dressing- room, my dcar^ , 
and let us settle this conservatory, business. 
This prattling pUild wJM n^v^rlet u^ get on/* 
Miss Stanley followed, her fac^ g^lowing^ 
with impatiepce'^Celia^ whom I detained,, 
caUpd ^ftier Ijer — /' Paipa ftnly said there 

was 
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was not room m the curri^te for thrae^ Hi^ 
if *tis otily a little way I am sui* we conid 
sii — Cbnltl not we liUciUa'?^^ LijicUIa ^an 
now bapptlyiout^f liiearmg. - • t k *. >.' 
Thoivghil waft hurt that her delicacy ba^i 
Sirred so much^ y^ I own I hiigfeed ^the 
little innocent author of this confusion 
with additional fondness* Sir John's rail- 
lery now that Lucilla could be no longer 
pai ned by i t was cardial ly recei vedA"or rather 
I was inattentive to every object but the one 
of which my heart was ful L To be heard, 
to be accepted though tacitly, to be refer- 
red to parents wtho I knew liad no will but 
hers, 

'^ Was such a sacced and homefelt delight| 
Such sobei* certainty of wakiAg bliss 
As i ne^r feil iiU i)ow» 

During the remainder of the day I found 
no means of speaking to Mr. Stanley. Al* 
ways frank and cheerful,he neither avoided 
nor sought me, but the arrival of com- * 
pany prevented our being thrown together. 
Lucilia appeared at dinner as usual : ali4^1e 

o 6 graver 



gtivtr and more sileot^ but always uti^ 
lectedj natural^ and delicate. Sir John 
^bispisred to me^ that she had intreatied 
her mother to keep Celia out of the way, 
tilt this Curricle business was a little got 
out of her head. 
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T 

X HE next morningi as soon as I tbonglft 
Mr. Stanley had retreated to his library, I 
followed him thither. He was busy writ- 
ing letters; I apologized for my intrusion. 
Me laid his papers aside^ and invited me 
to sit by him. 

'^ You are too good. Sir," said I, ** to re- 
ceive with so much kindness a culprit who 
appears before you ingenuously to acknow- 
lege the infraction ofa treaty into which he 
had the honour of entering with you. I 
fear that a few days are wanting of my pre» 
scribed month. I had resolved to obey you 
with the most religious scrupulousness; but 
a circumstance trifling in itself has led al- 
most irresistibly to a declaration, which in 
obedience to your commands I had resolved 
to postpone. But though it is somewhat 
premature, I hope, however, you will not 
condemn my precipitancy* I have ventured 

to 
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to tell your diarming daughter Inrar oetes^^ 
sary she is to my happiness. She does not' 
reject me^ She refers me to her fttthi&f*^*t 

** You have your peace t6 make with tmy 
daughter, I can teli you» Sir/^ ^d Mr^r 
Stanley, looking gravely^ "M fetf ycm^air^i 
mortally^ offexided her«'' I^^v^a%dfreftdfuU|f 
alarmed. /^ You know* not l^w lyoja aiSBcit' 
me, Si«\*V8aid 1 ; *^ bow have ?l dffeaded^ 
Miss Stauley?*f **Not Mis^S^anley/'said Ja^ 
smiling, **but Miss CeUaStanlcyi v(hpe^x,n 
tremely resents sharing been baoJ^ed fxo^rnl 
the dtawjug-roam yesterday eyening-", > s 

"If Celia'^ di^leasirre^ is ajil I have itP 
feai^ StP;, I am most fortunate* Oh^ Sirt 
my happiness^ the peace of myr future life, 
is in your hands* But first tell uaif^jloti, 
forgive the violation of my promise^ 

•«• i am willing to' believe^ Cbar4«,r. 
replied he,''thatyQa kep;t tbespirit of yout 
engagemeni:, though y oU broke^ it m th^ 
letter; and for ai^ i^nprpmeditatfid. hieAgl^ 
of an obligatioa of thfe n^ve^wsmuf^notji 
I believ^ei be too rigorous. Your pQudpjc^ 

since )?our ^^cUrrtiiM tOfiM 

the 



the mSectimi vfatcli yO!|i!ichtf»tiieri iM^ ' he** 
fare exfiited* Yourwerq'pfobablji surfiri^^* 
aad faaili at my cold^rc^eplij&n 4af :ycmii p(^ 
potfti ;^ a ^proposa^l whieb ga»v^ me a fibq)er 
satisfaction than I can egress* Yet I Wi3 
no dlssonbler ia^suppres&ii]^ the plaa<sum X 
felt )Eit an a^ddi^ss* so every way desirable^ 
My dear Cli^rk&> I kn^w a little ofhumaa 
nature* I know how ausceptible theyouth-» 
ful heart is of imfH-essions* I know how 
apt tbe$e inapressiona ai^e to be oblitj^rat-^ 
edi a ^new' faice, a morq advantageous con* 
nexion>^'*-^" Hold, Siib'\said I»>i^digna9t- 
ly iiitei-ruptinghim, '^ you cannot think so 
meanly of me.— You cMinot • cate Uie^ son 
of your friend so low*** r. 

I am very far indeed/V replied he, 
from rating yen low. I know you ab- 
hor mercenary considerationa ; but I know 
also that you are a young man, lively^ ar- 
dent^ impressible. I know the rapid effect 
which leisure^ retirement, rural $cen68^daily 
opportunities of seeing a young woipan not 
ugly, of conversing with , a yjoung woman 
liot disagreeablei may pcodoce on tha heart, 

or 
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or radier an tbe iaiagination. I was aware 
that seeing no other> co&verstag wkfa no 
other, noneatieatt that, to speak honestly, 
I could consider as a fair com{>etiior, hard- 
ly left you an unprejudiced judge of the 
state of your own heart. I was not sure 
but that this sort of easy commerce might 
produce a feeling of convplacency which 
might be mistaken for love. I could not 
consent that mere accident, mere leisure, 
the mere circumstance of being thrown 
together, should irrevocably enlangteeitjief 
of you. I was desirous of affording you 
time to see, to know, and to judge. I 
would not take advantage of yourfirstemo- 
tians« I would not take advantage of your 
friendship forme, I would not fcak^ ad- 
vantageof your feeling ardently, till I had 
giYJcn you time to judge; temperately and 
examine fairly.'* 

I assured him I was equally at a loss to 

express my gratitude for his kindness, and 

my veneration of his wisdom; and thsmk- 

4^ him in terms of affectionate energy* 

vfijyjy regard fur you/* said he, ''is 

not 
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Sbot of yesterday. I have taken a warm 
interest in your character a?iid iicif pmess 
almost tttT since you have been in' being; 
and in a way more intimate and pcfsimal 
than you can suspect/' 

So saying he arose^ unlocked the dirawer 
of a cabinet which stood behind bim^ and 
took out a large pacquet of letters* Hethen 
resumed his seat, and holding out the di- 
rection on the covers asked me if I uras 
acquainted withihe hand :wf itidg* A tear 
invokntofily ^tarted iiite my eye as lex*' 
^Mnied-^^ it ii^ the well Imaim band : of 
Boy beloved fa tlw^r.** 

"Listen to iiKc attentively/* resumed het 
^' Yon ar« not ipK>rant that nevm were Iwo 
men mofe firmly atta^^ed iby all the ik% 
which ever cemented a Christian ^mwir 
slsp tlian your lamented father and n^self. 
Our early youth was spwttniiit aaoeieatui^ 
dies, the same pleasures* the same society;* 
^ We took sweet counsel together and' went 
to the house of God as frienda^^ He 
c^ndesoendtngly overlooked m^ being 
five or six yars yonnger tiaah iimsfli; 

After 



After fak n»rmge iNTith yottr^xb^MetiV'mW^ 
therrtfaecurmnt df life carmd ^sd\fkUtii 
^Mjrsi^ Jbfutiwitboiit causitig atiy abat^^t ' 
in the warmth of our attocllmeiit. ' '^ 

^'I continti€Kl to spend one lA^Drthreveiy 
y^3U^ with lilm at the Prwry, tiH I *y&elf 
mwried.^ Yoii M^fe th^ not i^^fe thatt 
three^r four years old; andyoui'engagt^ 
matt&er^^ atnd swee« temperi Uid the^ Ibaisb^ 
daMoti of a^ al^eiiott wbteh has not bidki 
diminished by time, and th^te^t^^^ df 
yiMt pTti^gm^ ' i^deatary habits on the 
piatt of your^a^eh ^od a 'rapidly incril^ 
ifiig family on miiie> kept m itfationai'^ 
a^ the twG^ e3(treml4^s cNP the ^ki^am^ 
I stttlai at the Grove^ and both %8'^4^ 
band' aqd father fa^ire been happiest^ ^ 
tihtr^haippy^' ■ ' • ^ •' ■' ^-'-'^ :> -^i^-f^ 

^ As soon as^ Lucilla iras^ borfl, Jr^uf fe^ 
thtr &&d r«imultaneoualy> formed:* a^i^h 
tbajt it mifM^ be possible to^pi^p etuai^^ Wxv 
fefendi^ip by the f tttuYe ^motk of ouf 

When Mr. iStanley IS tiered these lv^r<H 
Biy biif tii^at sofaat^ aod the agftation x$f 

ttiy 
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paiMftef^ifar ^ m^tseat^ ; but perceiiriiig: thai; 
I mitf^U mfy m^ tb»b I mid^ea silent mp^ ^ 
tion for hiin let pr^re4 Jiic w^tjtii^i^ > . 

rj This M9fi a fatiwvite pnoject ]»4th us% 
W« iwrsued it . hpiw^vef i ^^i lb tk^ iswoderw^ 
t^SB of ine^ whQ^A.a ^ifj^edrjBetise of tbc 
up<?pr|^l^ty pf all hupiaa tWfif li of b!»mft» 
life itsplf r a^ivJiwith fi «tiiai^^^^^ ef 

tli^ l^f d^bili jy .<I»t ^ OHi) i^f g^fict mi^bJ(j«ft?f 

s¥M« -<p^ h^i 4W« jtg^i^d (jiiyt^ ifaigfe GpiiUl 
b^ftftl^^rm ill eda«gtiB^ our chUdi^ft %t 
eafih ()tUer; in iaspiripg them with Ci>rre?r 

3pfift4iog .t»*ea, §^iipiter in<#i^ip|», «m1 
€^ci»Jly rvit^ an 4?x*iJt jp»»formity m 

their religious views. We zkcvisfi Mfti^n 
g^d lb? pr^umpfeltteu$ thpiight; of c^nufi- 
tQr»ptijEig pjrovid^utial t di$peu»aMM9^ tMf! 
Cfnqu^rii^g, diiSculties wMcb Itigser jQiglii 
piK^y^ to b(gf iuiupirable^ and a^vQiidl^ vp 
determined never to be so weak, or no «q^ 
j\»iti ail tftthink pfvf^^njpelling their .a£g$c- 
t}gm»* W? bfd i hcdtb 8tu4i€d Ihc* iinil) t%. 

heart 
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hi^rt loug ex^ugi^ to know tbat it jit 
a perverse and wayward thing. We werf 
convinced that it woij^ld not 1^ dicfated 
to in a matter which involved its <]earest 
interests, we knew that it liked to pick 
out its own happiness in its own way »"^ 
As Mr* Stanley proceeded, my heaxt 
xnelted with grateful love for a father whp| 
in making such a provision for my hap^ 
p^inessj^had gejrieroiisly left my choice so 
free* fiut while my eonici^nce ie^nn^ 
to reproach me as if I had tiof deserved 
iuch tender neiRi I rejoiced that my mCf 
mory ha^ no s^ci^ charge to bripg 

against it. 

" For all these reasons," continued A£r« 
Stanley, *' we mutually agreed to bury owj? 
wishes in otir own bosom$; ta comodt 
the event to Him by whom all ^vent^ are 
governed; never to name you to eagh 
diher but in a general way ; to excite no 
{|Ctitions likings to elicit no artificial paiu 
sioti, and ^0 kindle neither impaliemce, m-i 
riosity, nor interest. Nothi(ig more thao^ 
a friendly family regard was ever manifest- 

ei 



tdi and ^e toames of Charles and Lucilla 
were never mentioned together^ 
* ^ hi this you have fouhd yoOT ad van* 
tage« ^ Had niy daaghter been accustomed 
to hear you spoken of with any particular 
rity; ha^ she been conscioni that a^y 
Important consequences might have at*^ 
tacbfed to ytmr visit, you would have loet 
the pleasure of seeing her in her native 
ahnplicityofcharaeter* XJudesigning and 
artfess, I trust she would have been 
tinder any circumstance, but^ to have 
been uiireserved^ and open would havd 
Is^en scarcely possible; nor might -youi 
my dear Charles, with you^r strong sense 
of filial piety, have been able exactly 
to dtscriminate how much of your ^t^ 
taehmet$t was choice, how much was duty. 
The auk'wardness of restraint would havcf 
diminisHed the pleasure of intercourse tct 
both. 

*. ^^^ Koawkig 'that the cl^dfih t^-other 
mti aist^ sort 'of intimac]/^ iH^ not thd 
te^oH pmmmng inddc i»t the developis^ 



martof yoiBr mutiikl fim^^mm%'^^^t^ 
^t you tkcmid fiofi iM«t ^11 wHfelto^ 
ymvxxx tmctofthe peilodwhrn it'ik^HA 
he pfuper that the mrioft^ >if «f€lv xn^t 
iilcei^iace.' --' < ■ '• ■; '■'-^- ^-^'in-A 

' *^ We wcfe neilher of lis ^ irf do age i^r 
character to in^tiilgt t€iy rcMnanUe^ hlets 
of the jdoiStriHe^ of sytitpatlites^ litUV #e 
Mw no nasoii ibr exclud'tng such a polfd^ 
kility. If wc succewted/ ^^ektiten^ *hat 
ivte JkiTiH?.trainiag ti^o bemgs in a cdul^^ 
Biity of Cbmtkm prfatc^ijf^tes, m4)^ 
|b^. did not aifc oniqe attract afftetiai^: 
wmldnbt ftH-to m^utett/ sh&wM ifiififewir 
motives first isAiience your miitaiidUi^ittg. 
And tfat failed, ^we should eadi hatje ei^* 
cftted a Cbnsciany '^hoir^uld be likefy llo 
carry piety and^ virtue into two otlieif^ 
inilies.; Much good would attend 010* 
iucoe^Sj, and do possible evil iH>uld! flfteild 
.our faihire. , -^* 

. f' I couldrsjiis V ymi,' I jbdftiP^ tieiwr a 
^ndped letters ox^ esch aidciiof n^ucdi ymt. 
wfKltbt^Uttc^esd^uAlubjeott^ YQtii|f«lbff 
ift ]|i9 last illiiess^ T^^^ niiuei ^ 

prevent 



^^KPfiloon ;lii» pa^r9 : woidd ftlUftto :yxsir 
hm4s. If it, will^^TC- yeu jrifjtsiifei frnt 
Maay per«i^2^CQfff^«p0n4^c^^ofii^€h, fi^r 
almost twenty yearS; you were tfa< liltle 
^efoc 4n residing my Jettc^siyou mlUmakc 
f^milf vM&icT pS th^ cl^ of Lody&u 

¥c|u will rm^ the faistocy of ber tuiu4 ; 
X(W»v willieftrk the: itirfoiiiing of ter facttl* 
lies apili :t)ie progre^jaf bcr educatido. iln 
tho^ of your fatbigr, 390U 5¥illoat be«^^ 
|o l^c&baqkry^r m^a $ie|ia.'^ ^ i . ' 
\ H^fefMr, StaQl^'^akJogi^ a^faqae^ ' I 
timwed my gratdful aeaiiptaiice of Mk 
^bligiug ofita*. t was a&atd to ^speak^ £ 
n^is almost a&aid to bfeatbt, Jest I skoiM 
^e a word^ of GO0iiiii|«icalio& ^o iat^f* 

. /'fiTou BOW sae^" i«sumed rMr. St^dey; 
1/ why yitUi \iiei)6^emitte£diabui^ii. ^ Oass^ 
bridge and Oxfbr'd were too neanliOfidiMi/ 
aiMlidttcmiisei^dr near iHampsbine, to ba^« 
^jBfiiitaiiie^ tM Mis^m^y ^t«{]^lBaf iM« ^ jM 

p[Qpos€d accompanyhig ytm on a vkil to 

the 



Slit 4MLmm 

tbe Grovel Iiteloiid4>weBtt/wetod|)TO^ 
pftred etth other to cxpeet to see a^ bei^ 
just airch a one as^^eaeh would haVe iKnAed 
§^ (^companion of hid child* 

** Thi$ was to be merdy a visit of ««• 
porliiient« Yoif were both' too young w6 
marry^ But we were impatient to ]^a<^ 
yott both in a poat of obiervatio^ ; to see 
ti« result of a meeting ; to mark' \^htte 
sfmpa^y there would be between two trtitidS 
formtd with a view to eaeb other. 

*' But vain are ait the projects of ineBi 
t Qi^l bDodnessi to the future!' ¥ou 
diEHibCiest remember, that just as 4^^mf 
4biAg was: prtpwed fbr your journeys 
iloutbwairdi^ your dear father was siemd 
wi^ tbe lingering iUsess of whish he 
died. Till almost the last> he was abto 
to wdte ine,^ iai bis ioler«als of ease; 
short letters on th& fairoudtte* topic* - I 
i;eBseml;Ner w«th what joy hia heart dilated^ 
wheuhr told me 6f yoiir po^iire refusal 
t^ leave him^ on lib ptessii^ y»u ter par^ 
me the:|^ alf^i^ isltted^ aad^tt^iMlio' 



tmLl^fe^f^ Sl$ 

fmit viwt lo London and tfee Grov<5 ^ith- 
9ut> liiriH I wWV read you the passage froni 
lii$ ktter/'-^Hc read as follows : 
- •* In rain^ave I endcavouterf to drive 
tilts iEteiU" son for a short time from me. 
ifts asked' with the indignant feetkig 
^ affron^d fiiia^l pifcty^ if I eouM pro^ 
fiose to htm any <:ompen3ation fop my ub^ 
il!eoceiwm'hi»8ick< couch i '^ I make nosa^ 
eri£be to dutyi". said he, *' in preferring 
you.^ If I makeviy sacrifi€e» it is to pl&i^ 
snw.?*^ -. ■ * " ■ • ..!%••!; i ' 

Steeing my eyes ovei-flaur .with gratefiii 
.tiMldiirness^ Mr. Slanley: said, '^ if I can find 
Insilasi letteft I will shew it you/^ Then • 
looking over the pacquet,— ** here it is,'* 
said be»piii ting itinto myihands with visrble 
^Qtiofl^ ^either oi' us had strength of 
vttjoe to« bd: ^leto read it ak^id* It Wi^ 
WJTstten at seyeisaiviimes. 

''\ Fmarffs Mtda^s4arfi March 1 8, 1 807; 
- . ^f fitiiiikgr^p*^! f&eUbat Death 

mwAlkmT d^r. frkadsb biKt it is neither 

- » 

aiMr|»is|i^ lor XxmM^. li l^Vie been to^ ' 
iiHA. n» jt , long 



}amg accustomed steadily to eoniomfi^ 

it at a dista&ce, to atart fr<m> it noiriin 
near. , 

*^A« a ma^ I have f«wd^ Aa a 
QiriatiaD I trust I hav^ overcooie the 
feut* Why should I dread that, vhioli 
mere reason taught me is not an extiatc^ 
tion of my beiug, and which revelation 
has convinced me wilt be an improvement 
of it? An improvement^ O bow iiKK^ 
ceivable! . i . . 

** Forseveral years I have habituated^y- 
Sitlf every day to reflect for some montnte 
on the vanity of life^ tbecertainty of defli^ 
the awfulness of judgmenti and the dtnatiop 
of eternity. .j 

**Tbc separation^ from my excellent wjfe 
1$^ a trial from which I ahould utterly shrtiil^ 
were I not sHstained by the Chrtsftian hope. 
When we married^ we knew that we were 
net immortal. I have endeavo<urcd to 
familiarize to her and to myself jthe inevit- 
able separation, by constantly keeping i^im 
the minds of both the idea that one of ua 

must be the survivor* I have endeavouied 

to 



violiaii;tliattiie sunriyocship witi %eBli0it^— 

the re^uQioi^ certaia-^ipeedy-^eternaL ^0 

prmclarumidiem /* &tc. &c. How gMrious^ 

ly^do^ cbmtiaQit^' exalt the rajrture by 

amobling the objects, ^ 4;his sabliote 

D|KiMrophel'' t 

i * '^ JFridojf the 9SU]h 

^ As to the ontonof my aon wilh Ltt- 

ifiitla, yoii any I, my' friend, have lamg 

learned from an authority Ug^r thiii 

ijbadt cias^ici^ oiie^ of which wc^ have fre^ 

^^iteoilyadnikadktiieu expression^ i«kchk« 

viMcited the applieatkmj that long irien^ 

^4Hid remote hopes, «Dd distant ekpeetationf 

become not so short-sighted, so .shOi!t# 

livtd a creature as ^man^t^ J trast» IvmrX 

ever, < that lOur plans have hes^ qariiod 

mi Witte a complete ^Don^victii^ c^. tliis jbrii^ 

' ^8c^ this whole beftotlfal passage inl'CiciTO i£b 
Ifeneetute.^ ' « *^' - >■ »■ ' ~ '' ' 

t florae^ jn-ipeakiog of the brevity and,mif||i^ 
ifg^ fi^^^t}i^vx ^ils to^^r^o^ce/t^ aa ijiccnliirc 
jto SQiifual Indulgnnce. See particular!/ the fourth and ^ 
eleyeaUi Odes of the first beok^ 

*^^ ■ »a VI ty; 
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'nty'i witli an mktim acqutedrace ia^ tlit 

will ol tiii gi^aftbitw ofi^ifisaiiddwth. I 

luve tokL GkarUfli i^ is mf wi^ that, ktf 

^oiiid visit yoit sooa* afttr my ile»tb^ I 

^birsft no4 oaiiMna»d ifr^for thtt iiicain{Mic<» 

able youthj who h^t^ s^r\6ctd sq miioh M 

his fatfaer--rwill find that he has. aoiotb^ 

ivortiiy of s tin greater sacrifices* As soon 

at he lean pnavat I on bi mse^f to ka^ Her^ 

j|oii wiK asehiiB^ Majhe.and/yonir Luc^ 

bdbold. cwh other with the eyes, vndk 

idiich mchof Ha views bis owtn ebild i^ If 

they sea each jcitbar with iiidiAr^iica;, uem^ 

let theiQ^ know our . wishea* £t laoiillcl' fe^ 

pie 3^ aM){ hanipef. those |q irk»av m^i mA 

fmfeet &ec^oai^<if thotighi abdaciiotti: If 

thty cosiQeiice a mutKafeattachaaeiit^ re^wal 

aur projee4 in such minds^ it will 

alctogthea that atitaohmaqt. T^^rs^ 

0fohal>Qn^f. s^ living ap4i the* d^aste 

of a deceased 4>a(e&t wiU simed^r ihaijr 



:*■■■■ '.■■■. 'i . '«; T 



I must break off through wtA-^ 

liss/ 

•1^ 



- lass. 



k * 




c<St^#Sv sit 

* '^'I reBumc my |>«i, \?'h!ch I thimght i 
ImkI beM £bf %\^ last time. M^y Od<l 
WesA and direct our children I lafintMr 
nrkdem permits me not to see their u«lo6; 
lade^ my interest m all earthly thingf 
^reak»& Even my solieitude for thils eveii^i 
is somewhat dimiQished* The moi^t jm^ 
porta^BteircttmBtance, if it have not GoA 
£oir its ol^e^ now seems cDmfKip^ttvely 
lil^tle. Tire longest life u4th all itsco«v 
cerns sh^ink« toB point in the sight of a 
liyiagman whose eye^ filled by eterntly. 
£tefnityj Oh my friend^ £tereity is Hi 
j&pth which no geometry ^anineasiire, n0 
arithmetic catcnlate^ no imaginatioii con* 
ceive, no rhetoric describe. The eye df 
a dy^ifig Christian seems gifted to pene- 
tnte depths h»d from the wisdom of pht- 
lasophy« It looks athwai^t the dark val- 
ley w|tboot> dismayi' cheered by the bright 
scene beyond it* It looks with a kind of 
^ihastised imfatknce to :tbat land where 
happiness will be only holiness perfecttd. 
%;,..\ * p 3 There 



Tfyere all the f)romises of the gospel will he 
accomplisbed. There aflfHcted* virtue wllF 
]%j6ibe at its past triiils^ and at^knowl^dge 
their suhservience to their presient hliss.* 
There the secret sell-deriials oF the righ-' 
tealis shall be recognized and rewarded — 
atid all the hopes bf the Christian shkll^ 
ha^e thei# complete consummatibn.** 

''Saturday/, Z9. 
** My weakness increases— I have writ- 
ten this at many intervals. My body 
faints, but in the Lord Jehovah is ever* 
lasting strength. Oh Stanley ! if pain is 
trying, if death is awful to him, who 
knows in whom he has trusted ; how is 
pain endured, how is death encountered by 
those who have no such support ?** 

^ ''Tuesday the 31st. '- 

'* I dm better to day— If I experience 
Ifltle of that rapture which *ome require^ 
as the sign of their acceptance, I yet have 
a good hope througlr grace. Nay tliete 
are moments when I rejoice with joy^ 
unspeakable. I would not produce this 

joy 



joy as any certain criterion of my safeify, 
because^ from the nature of my disea&e^ 
there are also moments when my spirits 
sink, and this might equally furnish ar- 
guments against my state, to those who 
decide by frames and feelings. I think . 
my faith as sounds my pardon as sure, 
when these privileges are withdrawn, as 
when 1 enjoy them. No depression of 
spirits can make my evidence less solid, 
though it may render the review of them 
Icss^ delightful." 

Fridays id April. 
" Stanley ! my departure is at hand. My 
eternal redemption draweth nigh. My hope 
rs full of immortality. This is my comfort 
—not that my sins are few or small/ but 
that they are, I humbly trust, pardoned, 
through him who loved n^e, and gave him- 
self for me. Faithful is he that has pro- 
mised^ and HIS promises are not too great^ 
te be made good — for Omniscience is my 
pr6miser, and I have Omnipotence itself 

for my sec ur i ty. Ad ieu ! 

♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

F 4 On 



On the <:qv.tr wm wi;tteo. h Mh Stan* 
ley's hand— He died three dayj^ aftpf ! 

#. ♦ 4il « « 

• . : ■ > . i > . • ' . . • • • » ■ 

m * ^ *, 

. It is iinpos^ible to describe tb? miggliecl 
and <foipflic|ing emotions of my soul, iv^ile 
I perused this letter. Gratitude ,tli^t I ha4 
possessed &uch a father— sorrow tha* I bad 
iost -him — tranjjport in anticipating an 
erent which had been his earnest wi^h for 
almost twenty y pars — regret that he w^ 
iiot permitted to witness it— ^evout. joy 
tiiat he was in a state so superior to even 
?/?j/ s^nse of happiness^T-a strong feeling 
of the uncertainly and brevity of i7# hap- 
piness, — a solemn resolution that I would 
never act unworthy of such a fatheri— ^ 
fervent prayer that I might be enabled to 
keep that resolution :— all these emotions %o 
ngitated and divided my whole mind^ as to 
render mc unfit for any society, even for 
tJiat of Lucilla. 1 withdrew, gratef^ill^ 
pressing Mr* Stanley *s hand; he kiodly re- 

twrwd 
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nirti6<l the pressute, but neither of us at- 
tlHfitJted to speak. / * 

H^ silently put my father's pacquet into 
my hand«. I shut myself into my apart- 
ment, and read fOr three hours, lettiefs for 
\rhlbh I hope to be the better i to time and 
in eternity. I foiind in thetrt a treasure 
^ i-digious wisdom, excellent maxims 
of human prudence, a thorough acguain*^ 
tiance With life and manners, a keen in- 
sight into human nature in the abstract, 
atid a nice discrimination of individual 
diaracters ; adiiiirable documents for gene- 
ral education, the application of those 
dofcumenis to my particular turn of cha- 
racter, and diversified methods for im- 
protirig it The pure delight to which I 
looked forward in reading these Ittters 
with Lucilla, sooti became my predominant 
feeling. 

I returtied to the company with a sense 
of felicity, which the above feelings and 
reflections had composed into a soothing 
tfatiqailKty, My joy was sobered without 

** 5 being 
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being abated. J received the cordial con*' 
gratulations of my friends. Mrs. Stantej 
behaved to me with increased afBfictkxu, 
she presented me to her davghter^ mtjb. 
whom I afterwards passed two hours. This, 
interview left me nothing to desire, but 
that my gratitude to the Almighty dispen- 
ser of happiness might bear sonic little 
proportion to his blessings. 

As I was passing through the hall afler 
dinner, I spied little Cetia peeping out o£ 
the door of the children's apartment, io. 
hope of seeing me pass. She flew to me, 
and begged I would take her into the com- 
pany. As I knew the interdict was taken. 
off, I carried her into the saloon where 
they were sitting. She ran into Lu- 
cilla's arms, and said in a voice which 
she meant for a whisper, but loud enough, 
to be heard hy the whole company, *' Do, 
dear Lucilla, forgive me> I will never say 
another word about the curricle, and you, 
shan't go to the Priory since you don't 
like it/* Lucilla found means to silence 

her, 



• 

her, by shewing her the picture in the 
*' Peacock at Home /'and without looking 
to observe the general smile^ contrived to 
attract the svtreet child's attention to this 
beautiful little poem, in spite of Sir Johui 
who did his utmost to widen the mischief. 
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CHAP. XLIV. 

A HE next day in the afternoon Dr,Bar- 
low called on us. By the uncommon seri- 
ousness of his countenance I saw some- 
thing was the matter. ** You will be shock- 
ed/* said he, *' to bear that Mr. Tyrrel is 
dying, if not actually dead. He was the 
night before last seized with a paralytic- 
stroke. He lay along time without sense 
or motion; a delirium followed. In a 
short interval of reason he sent earnestly 
imploring to see me. Seldom have I wit- 
nessed so distressing a scene.. 

•* As I entered the room he fixed his glassy 
eyes full upon me, quite unconscious who I 
was, and groaned out in an inward hollow 
voice — '*Go to now, ye rich men, weep and 
howl,for your miseries are come upon you.'* 
I asked how he did : — he replied still from 
3t. James — '' How ^ why my gold and silver 

are 



are caii!ctred> tlie rMt of tbem thill mtm&s 
against me; tl^ey eaft up my fie&hasit weie 
fire.** 

** I was astonished)'' contintied Dt. Bai^ 
loWi^^tosee so estm^ta nianory coupled 
with so wild an imagination^ ^ Be compos"* 
ed, Sir/ said I, seeing he b^an to recbl- 
lect me, * ihis deep contrition is a favour'* 
able symptom/ * Dn Barlow/ leplied he^ 
grasping my hand with a vehemence 
which corresponded with his look, !^ have 
you never heard of riches kept by the 
owner thereof to his hurt? Kestitutiou I 
Doctor, restitution I— ^nd it mu^t be im^ 
mediate, or it will be too late/ I was now 
deeply alarmed. ' Surely, Sir/ said I> 
you are not unhappily driven to adopt St» 
Jameses next words—'* forgive me /'— 
but you cannot surely have '* defrauded .'* * 
* O no, no,' cried he, * I have been what 
the world calls ho nest, but not what the 
Judge of quick and dea4 will call sa The 
restitution I must nMtke is «ot to the ^ich, 
for any thing I hwe taken from them, bui. 
to the poor, for wh4ti I bavaJbfjftif &oM 

them. 
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tbem. Hardness of h^airt wQuld bave he^a 
butacooruBOH sm,.iii %qoMBqfion man;> but 
I have been a professor, Doctor, I will not 
aay a hypocrite^ for T deceived myself as 
Hiuch^^ others^ But oh I ho^ hollow haar 
ray profession been !- 

^* Jlcre seeing him ready to faint," con* 
iinued Dr. Barlow, ** I imposed silence on 
him.4ill 1^ had taken a cordial. This re^- 
vived him^ and he went om 

"* I was miserable in my early course, 
of profligacy. I was disappointed in my. 
subsequent schemes of ambition.. I ex<^ 
pected more from the world than it had to 
give. ButI continued to love it' with all 
its disappointments. . Under whatever new 
shape it presented its temptations^ it wa$ 
still my idol. I had always laved nvoney ; 
but other passions more turbulent had 
been hi^erto predominant. These 1 \t 
length renounced. , Covetousness now 
became my reigning sin. Still it was to 
the broken , cistern that I cleaved. Still 
. it was on the broken reed that I. leaned. 
Still I was unhappy. I was at a loss 

whither 



wliither id tixm for comfortii' Of rclU 
gion I seartely knew! the &^ pmaci^ 

^'^In th^ atate I met with aplgusible^ 
but ill-iiiformed map. He had^eaUanda 
sort of popular eloquenpe ; but he wantecl, 
knowledge^ and argumc^nt, apd soundness.. 
I^a?, however, struck with his. e^rne^tiiess^ 
and with the importance of some truths 

which, though common to others, were 
new to me. But his scheme was hollow 
and imperfect, and his leading principle 
subversive of all morality/ 

** Here Mr. Tyrrel paused. I intreated 
him to spare himself^; but after a few deep 
groans he proceeded. 

*' 'Whether his opinions had made/^/w- 
^e//* immoral I never enquired. It is cer- 
tain they were calculated to makehrs hear- 
ers so» Instead of lowering my spiritual 
disease, by prescribing repentance and 
humility, he inflamed it by cordials. < All 
was high— all was animating-^all was safe} 
On no better ground than my avowed dis- 
CpntOJt, he la»ded tne at once in a security 

so 
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so mueh tht more fatal^ as it lidd asleep^ 
all apprelieti^io&. He ttiistook my ui^ea-^ 
jsiness for a complete change. My talkitig 
efisin was made a subistitutfe for Aiy re- 
nouncing it Proud oFa rich man for a 
Cotivcrt, he led me to mistake codviction 
for conversion. 1 was buoyed tip with aii 
unfounded confideftce. 1 adopted t reli- 
gion which promlsfeii pardon without re- 
pentance, happiness without obedtence, 
and heaven without holiness. I had /bund 
a short road to peace. I never etiquired 
if it were a false one.* 

" The poor man now fell back, unable 
to speak for some minutes. Then rallying 
again, he resumed, in a still more broken 
voice. 

•* * Here I stopt short. My religioti had 
made no change in my heart, it therefore, 
made none in my life^ I read good bocikis^ 
but they were low and fanatical in tlieiil 
language,and antinomianin their principle. 
But my religtous ignorance was sd deplo? 
rable, that their novelty caiiglitsirDng 
liold of me.*^ 

'^ I now 



: ^* I hqw desired blm," ccfMimied I>r# 
fiarlow, " not to exhaust hinj^lf farthffi; 
I prayed with him. He was struck with s^wtf 
at the holy energy in the offioc for ihe sick^. 
which was quite new to him. He owned 
he had not suspected the church to be &,o- 
evangelical. This is no uncommon error, 
Hot-^headed and superficial rnqn, when they 
are once alarmed, are rather cai^ht by 
phrases than sentiments, by terins thant 
principles.; It is this ignorance of the 
doctrines of the Bible and of the churphj, 
in which men of the world unhappily Ijvey 
that makes it so difficult for us to address 
them under sickness and affliction. We 
haveno common ground on which to stand ; 
no intelligible medium through which to 
communicate with them. It is having 
both a language and a science to iearn at 
once.'* , 

In the morning Dr. Barlow again visited 
Mr. Tyrrel. He found him still in gr^ajt 
perturbation of mind. Feeling himself quitp 
i^nsible he had begun to make h|s wjll* lie 
had made large bequests to several chiii^itii^s* 

Dr. 
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'Or* B!arlo^i^ highly approved of this ; But 
reminded httn^ that tboogh he bimaelf 
trbHld never recommeDd charity ks a com- 
mutatH)ii or a bribe, yet some immedi-^ 
ate acts bf bounty, while there were a pos- 
sibility of bis recGverjv would be a better 
earnestness of his repentance, than the be- 
queathing bis whole estate when it coUlct 
be of no further use to himself* He was 
sfll acquiescence. 

He deiired to see Mr. Stanley. He re-^ 
commended to hitn his nephew, over whose 
conduct Mr, Stanley promised to have an 
eye. He made him and Dr. Barlow joint 
executors. He bfFered to leave them half 
his fortune. With their usual disinterest- 
edness they positively refused to accept iti 
and suggested to hiih a better mode of 
bestowing it* 

He lifted up his hands and eyes, saying, 
** This is indeed Christianity — pure and 
utidefildd religion t If it be not faith, it 
fs its fruits; If it be not the procuring* 
cause of salvation, it h one evidence of * 
safe state. O^ Mn Stanley, our last con*- 

versatioa^ 



V0miiim has ^iik, deep Into my lipan. 
Ymirh^d kfigm to pull the veil frgad my, 
ei^^ ; butngthing tjsars t;Ue \vh6\e mask off* 
like the hand of deatb» like impendiAg 
jui^gmenU How^ little have I considered 
eteriHty ! Judgment was not in all my 
tJboughtS'^ had got rid of the terrors of 
reippusibility ! O, Dn BarlQw^ is there any 
lic^pe for me?" 

*^ Sir/' replied the Doctor, " ypiir siq 
13 pot^reater because you feel it : so far 
from it, your danger diminishes in proppr^ 
tioiias.it is. discerned. Your condition is nQ%, 
WQi:se btut better, because you are becomi^ 
Si^lisible.of your own sins and wants. I judge 
fiyr.more favourably of your state now, than 
^^en you thought so well of it. Your sensfi 
^ftb^.e^vil pf your own heart is the be^| 
proof of your sincerity ; your repentance 
towards God is the best evidence of your 
faith in pur Lord Jesus Christ.? 
. " Doctor, it is too late,*' replied the siok 
nian*. *^ How can I shew that my re|Nsntance 
ifi sincere? In this miserable condition h(m 
cap I glorify God f . . . ;. . ^ 



'^'Sir," ref^ied J>u Barltfw, "yUtt bmi»*^ 
Jay anew the yirhole foandatioA of yevt 
faith. That Saviour whom yott l»ad an- 
ba})p]ty adopted a$ a substitute for vfrt^^ 
inu^t be received as a propitialioa for sin., 
If you recover, you must devote you^rself, 
spirit, soul, and body to his sefrvrce* Yoa 
fnust ado^'B his gospel by your eotoduct j 
you must plead hh cause in y<mt cobver-'^ 
i^s^tioii ; you iWust recbminend his doctrines 
by your humility i you must dedic^t^^very 
talent God has given you to hisg^Iory, If 
Ifi^co^^inue 'to visit you with^ sickness^, this 
Will <>all ^enr and more<iifficu(t Chrtstiatf 
gteceis mi^ exetcisc. If by thfe sevcitr 
tfffiiction you h)se ail ability to do Gbd 
ftcttial service, you ittaiy perliaips glorify hiitf 
iaote eflfecttially by easting yoorself entittly 
on fotiti for su'ppott,^ by patient ^s^fferifig fot 
Mss^ke whb.&utFered every thing for yours* 
You will have ate additional call for trusting 
iyi»e promises ; ah additional occa* 
iion of i«Htatt«mhe di vi necxampkja strdngw 
«fWW)t^ireforsayii^gpracticaHy,t^ectipwhic^ 
floy father has giveb me' frt^I 1 upt drin^ it.'' 

: ' , '«0, Doc- 




" O, Doctor/* said the unhappy man, 
** my remorse arises not merely from my 
having neglected this or that moral duty, 
this or that act of clkrity, bu^ from the me- 
tanqhplyevidencewhich that neglect affor^t 
thAt:,my religioa wj^ not sincere/* 

^* I repeat^ Sir/' said Dr. Barlow^ ** that 
^c^yr^f^lpe scjci^*ity and unfounded hope were 
nioie alarming than your, pr(i;jent distress of 
niind» Exaipine your own heart, fear not 
X<1 probe it to tlie bottom ; it will be ?^ sa- 
tory %tn9,xt. As you axe, able, I will* puj; 
YQH, iRtpw^^ Qflurseof reading the Scriptureij^ 
wi.th^a view to promote self-qxaminationr 
Try- yqurself by the straight rule thev 
Ijojd ouU Pray fervently thq^t the Almigh- 
ty may assist you by his spirit, and ear^ 
ncstiy, endeafvour to sj^ffer.as well as to do 
nis own will.*'. 

' ' IXr. Barlow says he thinks there is now a^ 
Jiitlf; prospect pf his perfect recovery as oif 
his immediate dissolution ;'buta's far as one 
frumancrjeature can judge or the state of an* 
Other, he. Relieves the. visit^tibn willbesalu^ 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLV. 

s we\fere sittingat supper, after Dr. Bar- 
^w bad left us, JLady Belfield^ turning to 
sne, saidj *' She had a goyerness pro* 
posed to her from a quarter I should little 
expect to hear/' She then produced a letr 
ter, informing her tjiat Mr. Fentham wa$ 
btely foimd ^ead in his bed of an apc^lexji 
that he had died insolvent ; and that hif 
large income ceasing with his lifcyhfa family- 
wer/e plungejd into the utmost distress. That^ 
Mrs. Fe^tiham experienced the most mqrti- 
fymg neglect from her numeroui and noble 
fr^ndSf who po V, that she could no longer 
amuse them with ballsi eonc^rtSi and sup- 
pers, revenged themselves by wof^deripg 
^hat she could ever meat^ |>y giving them 
at all, and dflfl^^oir what a bore it had al* 
ways been to them to go to her parties. 
They now insisted that people oughtto con-' 
iine them»elv€f ta tbeii^ 4>wii station^ and 
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live within their income, though the;^ 
ihemselves had lifted her above her station^ 
and had led her to exceed her income. 

''The poor woman/* <;ontinued Lady 
Belfield, -^^is in extreme distress. Hef 
magnificently furnished house will go 
but a very Kttle way towards aatisfyingf 
her creditors. That house, whose clamo* 
irous knocker used to keep the neighbour-? 
hood awake, is already redueed to utte? 
stillness. The splendid apartments, bril»* 
Jiant With lustres and wax-lights^ an4 
£ro^Vded with^mpany^are becon^ a frighW 
Jul solitude, terrifying to those to whom 
srolitude has not one consolation or resource 
to offer, t'oor Mrs* Fentham is more 
wounded by this' total desertion of thostt 
whom she so sutoptuoiidy eQ4:er4atned» and 
IBO obse<]uiou^Ijr Ottered, than by her ao^ 
tual wants.** ; 

^ '^It is,^^^aid Sir John, •♦ a Hue exem^lii^ 
£e«ioti of thdfrieildshij^sof Mie worid^ > 

Copfed^raqies la tice, or leagues in pleasure. 

^* Xady Benham^ wImnk ayfillcd ^9ti\^x 
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extfemefy sorry fop thmn; but as^hetbcwght 
extra¥agaa€e tfac greatiest of all faolte, it 
HfouM took like an encouragement to im- 
jKudence if she did any thing for therni. 
tTbeir extravagance, howev^, hadi ai^ver 
%een abje-cted^ to by her, till the fountain 
ii4>]€h>su|>plied, it was stopped; and) she had 
fbt^ years niadto np seruple of wiiinjBg mtn 
Hey almost nigbjtlyv from the womaii 
Wbose^ diiitressc^- she now refused ta re* 
He^ve* Ls^dy . J^enham fartfaeD assign edi thd 
Misery into Hi^hioh the elopdoaenfe oiJ bff 
Atrliog cfailde with Signorr SquiaUini> bad 
¥i>06ght^ * her^ a» a^. additiona)^ roasKHi 
ibf^ wMibokling'^er lundeitei from Mi«} 
llfeB'thas)/^' 

I ^^ I^i)»a reasdn^"^ sftid I^ interrtipltttglMiy 
Bfeffll^d, v^^ ii^ich in >a^ ri gihtfy^turned • miud^ 
would have had a directly conti^ary QS^J9^ 
ftbfk WhcM^domeii^elPi^nii^ oveftakes 

ourscflNnss^ i*lb %9l^ tb& ^xm^% niqtnei^l^ i(m 
holding ojat a hand to the wretched ? for di- 

jninishing the misery abroad^ which at homt 

nay beirietficTitM^r^^ 

* -^ •'Lady 



" Lady Bab Lawless, to whom Mrs. Fen- 
tham, applied for assistance, coolly advised 
her to send her daughters to service, saying, 
* that she knew of no acquirement they had 
v^^hich would be of any use to them, except 
their skill in hair-dressing.' " 

" It seemed a cruel reproach from a pro- 
fessed friend," said Sir John, *^ and yet it is 
a literal truth. I know not what can be done 
for them, or for what they are fit. Their 
accomplishments might be turned to some 
account, if they were accompanied with real 
knowledge, useful acquirements, or sober 
habits. Mrs. Fentham wishes us to recom-i 
mend*them as governesses. But can I con- 
scientiously recommend to others, girls with 
whom I could not trust my own family ? 
Had they been taught to look no higher than 
the derksk of their father, who had been a^' 
clerk himself, they might have been happy; 
but those very men will now think them as 
much beneath themselves, as the you ng ladies 
lately thoujght they were above them." 

VOL. II. • Q "I have 
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" I have often," said Mr. Stanley, '*been 
amused, with observing what a magic trans- 
formation the same event produces on two 
opposite classes of characters. The misfor- 
tunes' of their acquaintance convert worldly 
friends into instantaneous strictness 6f prin- 
ciple. The faults of the distressed are pro- 
duced as a plea for their own hard-hearted 
covetousness. While that very misfortune 
so relaxes the strictness of good rhen, that 
the faults are forgotten in the calamity; and 
they, who had been perpetually warning the 
prodigal of his impending ruin, when that 
ruin comes, are the first to relieve him. 
The worldly friend sees only the errors of 
the sufferer, the- Christian sees only his 
distress." 

it was agreed among us, that some small 
contribution must be added to a little sum, 
that had been already raised, for their im- 
mediate relief; biit that nothing was so 
difficult, as efTectually to serve persons 
whose views were so disproportion^d to 

their 
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their deserts, 4»d whose habits would be too 
likely to carry corruption itito families wlio 
paight receive tbenafrorn charitable motives. 
The conversation the;n fell insensibly on 
,th.e pl^a^ure we had enjpy^d since we \\^d 
been together ; and on the delights of ra- 
tiojaal society, and confidential intercourse 
such asQiirs had been, where minds mingled, 
and affection and esteem were reciprocal. 
Mr. Stanley said many things which eyinccii 
how happily his piety was combined with 
the most affectionate tenderness of heart. 
Indeed I had always been delighted to Ob- 
jserve in him, a quality which is not 30 com- 
mon as it is thought to be, a thorough capa- 
city for friendship. 

" My dear Stanley," said Sir John, "it 
is of the very essence of human enjoyments, 
that they must have an end. I observe with 
regret, that the time assigned for our vii^itis 
more than elapsed. We have prolonged it 
beyond our intention, beyond our conve- 
nience : but we have, I trust, been imbibing 
principles, stealing habits, and borrowing 

Q 2 plans^ 
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plans, which will ever make us consider this 
visit as an important sera in our lives. 

** My excellent Caroline is deeply affected 
with all she has seen and heard at the 
Grove, We must now leave it, though 
not without reluctance. We must go and 
endeavour to imitate what, six we^ks ago^ 
we almost feared to contemplate. Lady Btl- 
field and I have compared notes. On the 
most mature deliberation, we agree that we 
have lived long enough to the world. We 
agree that it is time to begin to live to Ottr- 
selves, and to Him who made us. We propose 
in future to make our winters in London 
much shorter. We intend to remove early 
every spring to Beech wood, which wewillno 
longer consider as a temporary residence,but 
' as our homo; we will supply it with every 
thing that may make it interesting, ^hd im- 
proving to us all. We are resolved to ^u- 
cate our children in the fear of God. Our 
fondness for them is rather increased thandi- 
minished; but in the exercise of that fond- 
ness, we will remember that we are to^train 
V them 
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tbem for immortality. We will watch over 
them as creatures for whose eternal well-being 
jSLvast responsibility will attach to ourselves. 

" In our new plan of life, we shall have 
fewer sacrifices to make than most people in 
our situation ; for we have long felt a grow- 
ing indifference for things which we ap- 
peared to enjoy. Of the world, we ^re 
only going to give up that part which is not 
worth keeping, and of which we are really 
weary. In securing our real friends,we shall 
not regret, if we drop some acquaintance- 
by the! way. The wise and the worthy we 
simM more than ever cherish. In your fa- 
mily* we have enjoyed those true pleasures 
which entiail no repentance. That cheerful- 
ne§s which alone is worthy of accountable 
beings,we shall industriously maintain in our 
own. I bless God if we have not st) many 
steps to tread back,as some others have,who 
are enteringnpon principle,on a new course 
of life. 

'' We have always endeavoured, though 
with much imperfection, to fill some duties 

Q 3 to 
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to each other,to our children, to onr friends, 
and to the poor. But of the prime duty, 
the main spring of action and of all moral 
goodness, duty to God, we have not been 
sufficiently mindful. I hope we have at 
length learnt to consider Him as the foun- 
tain of all good, and the gospel of his Son, 
as. the fountain of all hope. This new prin- 
ciple, I am persuaded, will never impair 
our cheerfnlness, it will only fixit on a solid 
ground. By purifying the motive it will 
raise the enjoyment. 

•' But if we have not so many bad habits 
"to correct as poor Carlton had^ I question 
if we have not as many difficulties to meet 
in another way. His loose course was dis- 
creditable. His vices made him stand ill 
with the world. He would therefore a(i- 
quire nothing but credit in changing his 
outward practice Lady BtHield and I, on 
the contrary, stand rather too well with 4he 
world. We had just that external regu- 
larity', that cool indifference about our own 
spiritual improvement, and the wrong 

courses 
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courses of our friends, which proeufe re- 
gard, because they do not interfere wit^ 
others, nor excite jealousy for purselves* 
But we have now to encounter that cen* 
sure^ which we have perhaps hitherto been 
too solicitous to avoids It will still be oi^r 
trial, but I humbly trust that it will be no 
loJQger our snare. Our nj^orality pleased, 
because it seemed to proceed merely from a 
sense of propriety ; our strictness will offend, 
when it is foqnd to spring froni a principle 
of religion. 

'• To what tendency ia the hciart'of 
man, my dear Stanley, is it owing, that re- 
ligioD is commouly seen to excit;e more susn 
piqion than the wapt ef it ? When a maa 
of the world meets with a gay, thoughtlessa^ 
amusitig person, he seldom thinks of inn 
quiring whether such a one be immoral, or, 
an unbeliever, or a profligate, though the 
bent of his conversation rather leans that 
way. Satisfied with what he finds him, he 
feels little solicitude to ascertain what he 
really is. But no sooner does> actual piety 

Q 4 shew 
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shew itself in any man, than your friends 
are putting yea on your guard ;— -there is 
instantly a suggestion, a bint, a suspicion. 
** Does he riot carry things too far ?" " Is 
he not righteous over much ?'^ •* Is he 
not intemperate in his zeal ?**^ " Above all 
things is he sincere ?'' and in short — for that 
is the centre in which all the lines of sus- 
picion abd reprobation meet, ** Is he not a 
Methodist r' 

" I trust, however, that, through divine 
grace, our minds will be fortified against all 
attacks on this our weak side : this pass 
through which the sort of assaults most for- 
midable to us will be likely to enter. I was 
mentioning this danger to Caroline this 
morning. Sheopened her Bible, over which 
she now spends much of her solitary time, 
and with an emphasis foreign from her usual 
manner read, 

"Cease ye from man, whose breath is in 
his nostrils, for wherein is he to be ac- 
counted of ?" 

As Sir John repeated these words, I saw 

Lucilla 
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Lucilla, who was sitting next Lady B^lfield, 
snatch one of her hands and kiss it, with a 
rapture which she had no power to control. 
It was evident that nothing but our presence 
restrained her from rising to embrace her 
friend. H^r fine eyes glistened, but seeing 
that I observed her, she gently let go the 
hand she held, and tried to look composed, 
I cannot describe the chastised, but not less 
ferventjoyofMi'. and Mrs. Stanley. Their 
lookl expressed the alTectionate interest 
they took in Sir John's honest declaration. 
Their hearts overflowed with gratitude to 
Him, without whom "nothing is strong, 
nothing is holy," For my own part, I felt 
myself raised 

Above this visible diurnal spliere. 

Sir John afterwards said, " I begin more and 
more to perceive the scantinessof all morality 
which has not the love of God for its mo- 
tive. That virtue will not carry us safely, 
and will not carry us far, which looks to 

human estimation as its reward.. As it was 

* 

a false and inadequate principle which first 

Q5 set 
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sei it a going, it will always sto|) short of thfe 
true ends of goodness. Do not think, my 
dear Stcinley/' continued he, " that I fancy 
it is Only out* habits which want improvihg. 
Dr. Badow has convinced me that there 
must be a mutation of the whole man itbsit 
the change in our practice must grow out of 
*a iiew motive ; not merely out of an amend- 
ed principle, but a new principle ^ not an iiin- 
provfement in some particulars, but a gene- 
ral determining change. 

** My dear Belfield,*' replied Mr. Stanley, 
" all information short of this, though it may 
obtain credit, brings neither peace nor ac- 
ceptatice. This change shews itself, gradual- 
ly perhaps but unequivocally, by enlighten- 
ing the understanding, awakening the con* 
science, purifying the affections, subduing' 
the will, reforming the life.*' 

Lady Belfield expressed, with a sweet 

humility, her deep conviction of the truth 

, . . . . i . . • » 

of these remarks. After some farther dis- 
cussion, she said, " Sir John, I have been se- 
xiously thinking that I ought not to indulge 
in the exprfnce of this intended conversa- 

tory. 
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tory. We will, if you please, convert 
the money to the building a qharity- 
scbool. I cannot consent to incur suqh.a 
supe|f%ious expence merely for my amuse- 
ment." 

" My dear Caroline/^ replied Sir Johii> 
^ through the undeserved goodness of God, 
my estate is so large, and through your ex- 
cellent management it is so unimpaired, that 
we will not give up the conservatory, uuless 
Mr. Stanley thinks we ought to give it up. 
But we will adopt Lucilla's idea of com- 
bining a charity with an indulgence-r-we 
will associate the charity-school with the 
consei'vatory. This union will be a kind 
of monument to our friends at the Grov^, 
from whom you have acquired the love Of 
plants, and I of religious charity." 

We all looked with anxious expectation 
at Mr. Stanley. He gave itas his opinion, 
that as Lady BeHield was now resolved to 
xlive the greater part of the year in the 
country, she ought to have some amuses 
ment in lieu of those she was going to give 

Q 6 up 
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up. ** Costly decoratioas and cxpcnsife 
gardens," continued he, " at a place where 
the proprietors dp not so much as intend to 
reside, have always appeared to me among 
the infatuations of opulence. To the ex^ 
pences which they do not wani, it is adding 
an expence which they do not see. But 
surely, at a mansion where an affluent fami* 
ly actually live, all reasonable indulgences 
should be allowed. And where a garden 
and greenhouse are to supply to the proprie^ 
tor, the place of the abdicated theatre and 
ball-room j and especially when it is to be 
a means in her hands of attaching her chil- 
dren to the country, and of teaching them 
to love home, I declare myself in favour of 
the conservatory." 

Lucilla's eyes sparkled, but she said no* 
thing. 

'• It would be unfair/' continued Mr. 
•Stanley, "to blame too severely those, 
who, living constantly in the country, give 
a little into its appropriate pleasures. The 
real objects of censure seem to be those 

who. 
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Mho, grafting bad taste on bad habits, 
bring into the country the amusements of 
the town, and snperadd to such as are 1q- 
calj and natural, and innocent/ such as are 
foreign, artificial, and corrupt." 

*' My dear Stanley," said Sir John, " we 
have resolved to indemnify our poor neigh- 
bours for two injuries which we have been 
doing them. The one is, by our having 
lived so little among them : for I have now 
learnt, that the mere act of residence is a 
kind of charity even ixi the uncharitable, 
as it necessarily causes much money to be 
spent, even where little^ is given. The 
other is, that we will endeavour to make 
up for our past indifference to their spiri- 
tual concerns, by now acting as if we 
were aware that the poor have souls as 
well as bodies, and that, in the great day 
of account, the care of both will attach to 
our responsibility." 

Such a sense of sober joy seenared to per- 
vade our little part j. , that we were not aware 
that the night was far advanced. Our 

minds' 
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mindft were too highly wrought for much 
lo^iMDcity, when Phoebe^suddenly exclaimed^ 
^* l^pa> why i« it that happiness does not 
make one merry? I never was half so hap- 
py in my life, and yet I can hardly for- 
bear crying; and I believe it is catchihg^ 
Sir, for look, Lucilla is not much wiser 
than myself." 

The next day but one after this c<^nveriia- 
tion our valuable friends left us. Our se- 
paration was^ softened by the prospect of a 
speedy meeting. The day before they set 
out. Lady Ij|el field made an earnest request 
to Mr. Und Mrs. Stanley, that they would 
have the goodness to receive Faiiny Stokes 
into thdir family for a few months^ pre- 
vious to her entering theirs as governess. 
" I can think of no method so likely,'^; 
continued she, ** to raise the tone of edu- 
cation in my own family, as the transfu*- 
sion into it of your spirit, and the adop<- 
tion of your regulations.'* Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley niost cheerfully acceded to the- 
proposal. 
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Sir John said, " I was meditating the 
same request, but with an additional clause 
tacked to it, that of sending our eldest girl 
with Fanny, that the child also maysget 
itribued witli sbmethmg of your family spi- 
rit, and b^ broken into better habits than 
she has /aCq.uired from our hitherto relaxed 
di^olpline// This proposal was also cor-^ 
dially approved, • 
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CHAP. XLVI, 

Dr. Barlow came to the Grove to take 
leave of our friends. He found Sir John 
and I sitting in the library with Mr. Stan- 
ley." " As I came from Mr. TyrreVs," 
said the Doctor, ** I met Mr, Flam going 
to see him* He seemed so anxious about 
his old friend, that a wish strongly pre- 
sented itself to my mind that the awful si- 
tuation of the sick jnan might be salutary 
to him. 

It is impossible to say/' continued he, 
what injury religion has suffered from the 
opposite characters of these two men. Flam^ 
who gives himself no concern about the 
matter, is kind and generous; while Tyrrel, 
who has made a high profession, is mean 
and sordid. It has been said, of what use 
is religion, when morality has made Mr. 
Flam a better man than religion makes Mr. 
Tyrrel? Thus men of the world reason! 

But 
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But nothing can be more false than their 
conclusions. Flam is naturally an open, 
warm-hearted man, but incorrect in many 
respects, and rather loose in his principles. 
His natural good propensities religion 
w<iuld have improved into solid virtues, 
ahd woqld have cured the more exception- 
able parts of his character. But froAi reli- 
gion he stands aloof. 

** Tyrrel is naturally narrow and selfish. 
Religion has>not made, but found him such. 
But what a religion hai$ he adopted! A 
ffiere assumption of terms; a dead, inope* 
ratW^, uninfluencing notion, which he has 
taken up ; not, I hope, with a view to de- 
ceive others, but by which he has grossly 
deceived himself. He had heard that reli- 
gion was a cure for an uneasy mind; but 
he did not attend to the means by which 
the cure is effected, and it relieved not him. 

" The corrupt principle whence his vices 
proceeded was not subdued. He did not 
desire to subdue it, because in the struggle 
be must have parted with what he was re- 
solved 



salved to keep. He adopted what be- ber. 
lieved was a cheap and easy religkm; lit- 
tle aware that the great fundainedit^ scrip- 
ture doctrine of salvatioa by Jesu3.; Christ 
was a dcM^trine powerfully opposing; our cor-. 
ruptionSj and involving ixi its compreheiQisive 
requirements a new heart and a new life." 

At this moment Mr. Flam called at the> 
Grove. " I am just cpme froia TyrreU" 
said he* '^ I f/^ar it is nearlyovei! with htm. 
Poor Ned ! he is very low, almost in de- 
spair. I always told him that the tiBie 
would come when be WQuld be glad; to ex« 
clumge notions for ^ction^. I am grieved: 
for bim. The remembrance of a kiad deed 
or two done to a poor tenant would be some 
comfort to him, now at a time when eVierv 
man stands in nee I of comfort/' 

^* Sir/' said Dr. Barlow, *Vthe scene which 
Iliave lately witnessed at Mr. Tyrrel's makes 
me s0rious. If yoii and I were alone, I am 
afraid it would toake me bold. I will, how- 
ever, suppress the answer I was tempted to 
make' you J because I should not think it 

prudent 
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prudent or respectful to uttet Jbefbre comr 
pany what, I am persuaded, your good sense 
would permit me to say were we alone !" 

" D^ctori" replied the, good-tempered, 
but thoughtless man, ^' don't statid upon 
ceremony. You know I love a debate, and 
X insist on your saying what w^ in your 
mind to say. I don't fear getting out irf 
any jcrape you can bring me into; You 
arettbo well-bred to offend, and^ I hope, I 
am too ififell matured to be easily offeSC X 
Stanley, I know, alivays takes your sid^ 
Sir John, I tifust, will tiake mine; aouFso 
will the young man bere, if he is like most 
other young men." 

•^ Allow me then to observe," returned 
Dr. Barlow, " that if Mr. Tyrrel has unhap- 
pily deceived himself, by resting too ex- 
clusively on a mere speculative faith; a faith 
which by his oonduct did not evince itself 
to be of the right sort; yet, on the other 
hand, a dependence for salvation on our own 
benevolence, our own integrity, or any other 
good quality we may possess^ is an error 

not 
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not less £^ta), and far more usual. Such a 
dependence does as practically set at 
nought the Redeemer's sacrifice, as the 
avowed rejection of the infidel. Honesty 
and benevolence are among the noblest qua- 
lities; but where the one is practised for 
reputation^ and the other from mere feeling, 
they are sadly delusive as to the ends of 
practical goodness. They have both indeed 
their reward: integrity in the credit it 
F.tB^, and benevolence in th^ pleasure it 
fields. Both are beneficial to society; both 
therefore are politically valuable. Both 
sometimes leads me to admire the ordina- 
tions of that over-ruling power which often 
uses as instruments of public good, men who 
acting well in many respects are essentially 
useful to others; but who, acting from mo- 
tives merely human, forfeit for theaujelv€s 
th&t high reward which those virtues would 
obtain, if they were evidences of a lively 
faith, and the results of Christian priiiciple. 
Think me not severe, Mr. Flam. To be- 
per^oiial is always extremely painful to me/* 

" No, 
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** No, no, Qoctor/' replied be, " I know 
you mean. well. 'Tis yojur trade to giv^ 
good counsel ; and your lot, I SrUppose> tp 
liave it seldoip followed. I shall hear you 
without heing angry. You in your turn 
ipust not be angry, if I hear you without 
being better." 

" I respect you. Sir, too much," replied 
Dr. BarloWj ^Vto deceive you in a matter 
of tiuch infinite importance. For one man 
;wl^o errs op Mr. Tyrrel's principle, a hun- 
dred err on yours. His mistake is equalljr 
pernicious, but it is not equally common. 
I must repeat it. For one whose soul isen- 
da.ngered through an unwarranted depen- 
dence on the Saviour, multitudes are de- 
stroyed not only by the open rejection, but 
tbrough a fatal neglect of the salvation 

wrought by him. Many more perish through 

.0 

a presumptuous confidence in their own me* 
rk^^ than through an unscriptural trust in 
the naerits pf Christ." 

*^ Well, Doctor," replied Mr. Flam, *a 
must say, that I think an ounce of morality 

will 
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will go farther towards making op my ac- 
counts> than a toil of religion, for which 
no one but myself would be the better.*' 

*^ My dear Sir/' said Dr. Bariow, *^^ I 
will not presume to determine betw^^tilh^ 
exact comparative proportions of two iftgfcf- 
dients, both of which are so indispensable 
in the composition of a Cl^rii^tian. I dare hot 
hazard the assertion, which of the twoislhfe 
more perilous state^ but I think I am jusfii- 
fied in saying which of the two cases oceurs 
most frequently.'* 

Mr. Flam said, ** I should be sorry, Dr. 
Barlow, to find out at this time of day*, that 
I have been all my life long in ah error." 

*^ Believe me, Sir,*' said Dr. Barlow, ^* it 
is better to find it out now, than a(i a ^till 
later period. One good quality can never 
be made to supply the absence of another. 
There are no substitutes in this warfare. 
Nor can all the good qualities put together, 
if we could suppose them to unite in ' due 
man, and to exist without religion, stand 
proxy for the death of Christ. If they couI4 

so 
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SO exist, it would be in the degree only, 
and not in the perfection required by that 
law which says, do this and live. So kind 
a neighbour as you are, so honest a gen- 
tleman, so generous a master, as yoii are^ 
allowed to be, I cannot. Sir, think without 
pain of your losing the rewsird off such valu- 
able qualities, by ydur placing your hope of 
eternal happiness in the exercise of them. 
Believe me, Mr. Flam, it is easier for a com- 
passionate man, if he be not religious, to 
" give all his goods to the poor," than to 
bring every thought, " nay than to bring 
any thought" into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ ! But be assured, if we give ever 
so much with our hands, while we withhold 
our hearts from God, though we may do 
much- good to others, we do none to our- 
selves." 

" Why surely," said Mr. Flam, " you 
don-t mean to insinuate that I should be in a 
safer state if I never did a kind thing ?" 

" Quit6 the contrary," replied Dr. Bar- 
low,* " but I could wish to see your good 

actions 
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actions e^alted> \^y springing from a higher 
principle^ I mean the love ofGod ; emK^ed 
by being practised to a higher end, and puri- 
fied by your renouncing all self-complacency 
in the pprformance.'/ 

" But is there nat less danger. Sir," said 
Mr. Flam, ^ in being somewhat proud of 
what one really dxics^ than in doing nothing? 
And i3 it not more excusable to be a littie 
satis^ed with what one really is, than in 
hypocritically pretending Jto be what one 
hnotr ' . ^ 

" I must repeat,'^ returned Dr. Barlow, 
" that I cannot exactly decide on the ques* 
tion of relative enormity between twa oppo- 
site sins. I cannot pronounce which is the 
best of two states so very bad." 

Why now. Doctor," said Mr. .Flam, 

what particular sin can you charge me 
with ?" 

" I erect not myself into an accuser," re- 
plied Dr. Barlow ; " but permit me to ajsk 
you. Sir, from what motive is it that you 
avoid any wrong practice ? Is there any one 

sin 






iuaSrom which you abstain thi^oogh the fear 
ofoflEcttding your Maker?" 

•'As to that/' replied Mr. Flam, "I 
can't say I ever consider ahout the motive 
of the thing. I thought it was quite enough 
not to do it. Well but, Doctor, since we 
are gone so far in the cai0chi3m, what duty 
to my neighbour can you convict me of 
omitting?** 

** It will be Well, Sir/* said the Doctor, 
" if you caninaeed stand so close a scrutiny, 
as that to which you challenge me, even on 
yoqr own principles. But tell me with that 
fmnk honesty which marks your character, 
does your kindness to your neighbour 
spring frooi th^ true fountain, tlie love of 
God ? That yob do many right things I an 
most willing to allow. But do you perform 
|Jiem from a sense of obedience to the law 
of your Maker ? Do you perform them foe* 
cause they are commanded in his word, an4 
conformable to his will ?" 

^* I can't say I do," said Mr. Flam, **but 

VX>L. I. R if 
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if tlie thing be right in its^elf/th^^fypeii^ to 
me to be all in'atK It i^ems haird to e)l- 
atimber i mkn 6( busrfless like ttik wkh the 
action and the motive t6o. Suf fely if I 
serve aitian, it can make no difereilc* f9 
him, tt% I rerVe him/* 

••iTo yotirfeeJf, my dear Sir/' isaM Ikie 

' Doctor, '* it makes ail the difTetetice in the 

world. Besideis, good actions, ]p^rf6rmed 

. o^ any other pfincipfe than dbediende, are 

. not only spurious as to theii* birtli, bnt they 

are defective in themselves j thfey cbmmonly 

ivint something in Wight and measure/* 

*'Why, I)octdr,'* said Mr. Fterfi, "i 
ll^ve oifteh heard you sfay in the pulpit that 
' thfe beirt are not i^rfect. NoW, as this i$ the 
Ci^se, I will tSU you how 1 manage. I ibink 
it &saCe #ay to averagfe one's good qtiSaMes, 
Istt throw k lyad one agiaiitst u good Oiie, and 
if *the bkfeince sinks ofi the rigtA slfttf^j the 
b*n issagfe/' 

Doctor Barlow shocfk 4iis <Wead, aitd iras 
l>e^ihning to express his regret tit stlch<Jelu- 
wve casuistry, when Mr. Flam interrhpted 

him 



hixn l^ sayiqfg, "♦^eU, Doctor, day great 
(fSLiff^ ia life has been to avoid ail su^icion of 
hypocrisy/' 

" You cannot do i^etter," -replied t)r. 
Barlow, ^^tban to avoid ite reality. But, 
ibr my 0wa.:part, I believe religious hypo* 
4sri§y to be rather a rare vice among persons 
^f your station m ] ife. Among .the vulgar., 
ji^deed, I fear it isf not so rare. In neigh* 
bourhoods where there i«. much real .piety, 
ih^er^ is no small danger of i>ome false pro- 
fession.. But among the higl^er classes of 
sooi^jty» sef^jipus reUgipn coiifers so little 
4:re4i[t on b4m who professes it, that 4)genUe- 
jpfiim is not likely to put oii s^pear^uvees front 
wjiichiie knows he k far more tikelyto Ipse 
re^putatiott than to acqi^ire it. When such 
a man, tt^ereibr^, aasum^ the eharactej of 
piety, i own i always feel di^osed tp>give 
him fi^isredk forpoesessing it. Hisreligioa 
may indeed be mistaken ; itmay be defec« 
Uv^ i it mi^ ai^en he unsound; tbiit 'the 
^K^haiieesfare vei:y nnich in fiivour af its not 
l^tt^dnsiuoefe, Where:piety is genuine,at 
i. . R 2 cannot 
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cannot be altogether concealed. Where 
• the fruits of the spirit abound> they will 
appear/ " 

" Now, my dear Doctor/' replied Mr. 
Flam^ ** is not that cant ? What do ycrii 
mean by the fruits of the spirit? Would it^ 
not have been more worthy of your good 
sense to iiare said morality or virtue ? 
Wo^ild not these terms have been' more 
simple and intelligible ?*' 

" They might be so/' rejoined the Doctor, 
/^ but they would not rise quite so high. 
They would not take in my uAo/^ meaning. 
The fruit of the spirit indeed always includes 
your meanings but it includes much more^ 
It is something higher than worldly mora* 
lity^ something holier than mere human vir- 
tue. I rather conceive morality, in your 
8em>e, to be the effect of natural tempef/na<i> 
tural conscience, or worldy prudence, or 
pehaps a combination of all three. The 
fruit of the spirit is the morality of the re- 
newed heart. Worldly morality is e^iJy 
satisfied with itself. It sits down contented 

witk 
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with its own meagre performances — with 
legal honesty, with bare weight justice. It 
seldom gives a partide ^ that is not in the 
bond/ It is always making out Hs claim to. 
doftbtfulindulgences i^ it litigates its right 
to every inch of contested enjoyment ; and is 
so fearful of not getting en oiigh, that it com- 
m0n;)j[ takes more than its due. It is Gtu« 
of the eases where ' the letter killeth, but 
ihe spirit giveth life/ 

'• Jt obtains, however, its worldly rewaid. 

It procures a good degree of respect and 

commendation j but it is not attended by the 

;$ilent train of the Christian graces, with that 

* joy, peace,long-suSering^gentleness,good- 

nes5, faith,' which are the fruits of the spirit, 

and the evidences of a Christian. These 

graces are calculated; to adorn all that is 

right with alt that is amiable, ' whatsoever 

. things are honest and just/ with * whatsoever 

\ things are lovely and of good report.' And^ 

to crown all, they add the deepest humility, 

.ai)d most unfeigned self-abasement, to the 

most correct course of conduct; a course of 

R 3 conduct 
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condu^ which^ though n Christian never 
thinks himself at liberty to neglect, be never 
feels himself permitted or disposed to be 
proud of !*' \ 

"Well well; Doctor," said'Mr. Flam, *«I 
never denied the truth of Christianity, as 
Carlton formerly did. 'Tis the religion of 
the country by law established* And I 
often go to church, because that too is esfiEi^ 
blished by law, for which you know I hkH 
a great veneration. 'Tis the religion of my 
ancestors, I like it for that too/* 

*• 3at, Sir," said the Doctor, ** would yoii 
not shew your veneration for the church 
more fully, if youatiendedit twice instei^ddf 
<mce ^ And your veneration for the law, 
if, instead of going sometimes, you went 
every Sunday, which you know both the 
law of God and man enj(Mns." 

^ Why, unluckily," returned Mr. Flam, 
"the hour of service interferes with that of 
mner. 

** Sir," said Dr* Barlow, smiting, '^ hours 
are so altcrad, that I believe if the c^uroti 

were 
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were to new iii^el the cal^i^ar, she wquH. 
say t^at din^ei;^ ought to be placed among 
tbf^ moveable feasts. An hour earlier or latec 
lyoold accommodate tbedifTerence^ liberate 
your serF9|nts^ ^nd enable ypu to do ^ thi^g 
j^i^bt in iti^elf;^ and beneficial in its ^^^ample." 
, A^. ^l$m i\ot beii^g prepare^ with an a,n- 
HW^f f Weftt on with t^ iconfepsion o.f faiflv 
*' Poctor," i^a^d be, ^ I am abfMcJ vKpsK 
tAaRllian jou tbipk. I taj^e it fojf gr^pJ-M 
that ^be Bible is true^ for } have beard many« 
xnen say whp examine for themselves, whicU 
Icannpt say I have ever bad tioie or inclina-^^ 
^ion to do, that no opposer has ever yet re^ 
jtut^ed tl|e scHptur^ account of miracles an4 
prppheci^s. So if yo,u don't call this being 
a good Christian, I don't know what is." 

pr. Barlow replied/** Nothing cap be 
li^tter as far it goes. But allow Tue X^ 
say^tha^ there is another kin^ of evidence 
pftl^ truth of our religion, which is pecu- 
Hiar t€> the re?^l Christian. I niean that evi- 
dence which arises frorxxhia individual con? 
fictipohof the efficacy of phrlstianity i^ re^r 

R4 naedying. 



medymg ^^ dMoniiers of bis owti' natiire. 
He who hfts h^ bis own teibper-itti proved, 
his evil propensitiefrs^idoed^ imd4m whole 
eiiarsiofier formed anew/ bj^eitig €£ist fnto 
Ih^ moiild of Cbristiaaityi wi^ bare little 
ddiibt^ the tr«th of a treli^o* Which has 
produced Koeh obviobi effects in -biihs^lC 
The traths for whieb bis Reason pleads^ and 
ia which liift undefstaifidifig, af^ iiiwh "ex- 
andnitfion, iS'ab]et<>^re9t> bavibgbadapuri- 
fying^ ttifiiieiice ori his hearty beconSe etS^ 
blished principlesj prodtfeihg in biiii "fft ifie 
saft^etimeboiitieMdf lifig atid peace of con- 
science. The stronger evidence a mati *hks 
Whis owninterifialimprov*mentjthe^iJli!*Ofiger 
•feriii be his conviction of the trnth" of the re* 
ligioftlie-professes-^ * '»^ 

• " Tbepc ate worise men than I am, -Doc- 
tor,*- said Mr. Flam, rather serionsl/.- • 

"Sir," replied he/" I heartify wish eviry 

gentleman had your good qualities.' Blil*g 

we shall be judged positively and liot-ebW- 

"^aratively ; as our characters will be 9^ty 

decided upon>not by our superiority to dl**r 

men. 



ta^H, i)i>r merely by our iiileriority to Hie 
djvine rule* bat by 4>i)r departisre frpin 
1fe^l wish y9u i»fO|^ld/ begin tDsquare yoMr 
.. life by that rule bow ; wbich, in lordertbat 
yjoU m^y dfp, yo^ s^uld l>egi|i to study it, 
.Wl)ilf we live.iii.a total iie|^Gt, erf |he Bible, 
we mn$\^ not taUc of wfr de£icienciiea,. ^r 
l¥^i^fi ouraq[)|ierfe^tion^, as if these s^op^ 
0>f^ beUveen w and th^ mercy:;of G^^ 
'^\^t io.deed i£^ tbelai^gBs^eand the jbite^f 
jt^ devout Cl)ri$tianv Stronger terms must 
\p Ji^s^^ ^ exf^rejsfn^ the a)ienation of. h(^art pf 
jt^se^whp^ living in th^.avoived.n^glei|t of 
^fijTiptiu-p, n^h0. said, forgive me, %,. * to 
liv^ \iHtb9ut 6o4 ijpt^ the world.' Ignor^n^e 
4f QP pleariUkSigieiii^emi^jB. . Inalmdof l^t 
and knowledge ignorance itself is a sin/' . 
Hera J>r. Barlpw» being silent, and Mr. 
^laiii not being;, prepared to ^n^wgr, Mr. 
4$»(9(i|l€^ saidy ''Tha|:tt)^, pure and yi^tuouji 
4|s|^9itions whicharjjsfeputof a^inqereb^ipf 
.<rfChf ifttianity,are4M?t nM?r^^^^^^ 
«» fjfrsojq^ p)H)ii^ii^ th to beC^i^ 

^mm^W^fl^h PP? pf !^^ strpng^stja^e^- 
. . . Jl5/ " ' ments 



ments against us th«l can be urged by unfbe^ 
licvers. Iiirtanec8,liowerer,oceur, which are 
too plain to be deated^ of mdfridaal^ wbo^ 
haTing been lad by divine gr^e cordiaMjr to^ 
receive Christianity, have exhibited in their 
condtrct a yftry strfting proof of Hs excel*- 
lenfce ; and aimong these are some who", Iflce 
€M]r friend C^rtf on, had previoitsly led very 
c^rrapt Ihret. The ordinary clam of €hri8-^ 

tianti, whoindeedfcareelydeseriretheiriamer 
as well as scejpttcs and n^behevers^ wotdd^ 
wdl io mark tBe lives ei the tftrfy rd^igiotis, 
and ta cons^er them as furnishing a proof 
Whidi will come powerfi^y m aid of that 
lody of testimony wHh whiChChristianity is^ 
intrenched on all skks. And tlMseobserver^ 
ihould reiiiember, that> &o«igfe they t^iiM9«- 
-aelvetnmy not yet possess that best evidence 
in iavonr cf Christianity, which arises from^ 
*n inward sense of its^pnrifyiiig natore».tiiejr 
Huty nevertheless a^ire after it ; and thoso^ 
who ludre aay ttttaAnmg ddabts ifaoi:ild en^ 
€0 wage themselves Willi the hd|»e) lKiit4ff 
they £% yield themscltei^to^ the doctilne#^ 



aotTprecei^s o^f tb^ j^ofp/E;l,a salot^ry P^W^ 
#b>ch will £wpoi9h ^i».]Kitii irr#»is|iMieisvi- 
rco))ld easily p$iF>c^T«, llb»l tboQgb Mp^ 
fc^ipe^ff ^ b^iQE^Ilci^ cffppt ipf jlb0iF ili«f 

#ohDt Seilie^v w^ sat |i«>^«»ii|y Al^itf ivr 

up bis mouth for a w^istte* init it^W^^t^ 

litt'd^liii CN^B it«te» iiearote'lU^iikti^QMf^ 

^.^ b6 He- 
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"He shook ti» all by the iis^n4 Dr. Bar W 
twice^ saying » ^ D&doty I don 't • thmk efti 
iPtMM of yoo Ibi* yo«r pUMii speakiix^^ He 
ke is a knave or a fool tluit fs anj^ry whhMa 
gocKlihin fof doin^ his duty. Tis my foult 
if 1 49uH tskeMs advice : but %is hisTttlH 
-tf he does not give it. Parsmis di^e^ pftidi£Df 
it,anddughftfiottobeiDe8lymioi^hed^ v^hetl 
there is a proper opening, such as poor Tyi^ 
rel's ease gave yoo. I challeAged you. I 
ehould perhapt^hffve beeir aa^fry if you had 
'^ob^lei^ped ine.^ It nakes all the dilGE^retice 
in the ; event of a ^ei which Is tiie c^at^ 
lesifeii. > As to -mysetf, it is tkieenoogli Jc^ 
jnne to think of the things you recoart&c^. 
Tbattk God^ I «Bn in exoeHent goteiiidalth 
and spirits^^aidiMti not y«k' quite ; fifty. 
v^'Thefe^is^lime Ibi^ alii things/ £fea<ltee 







Thf JDtoctdr 0hodi hif kodl^t tUiisad 

<#iisiq[>pli€ftion of the teit. lfer:i<#laiA 

\;ffn^$m9iyf presswg jutdl4« diile ilridtiMi 

pi^ day: b« had kiBed a Ssae rikiiblt; 

«wlbe Mnuredv Df^;^arl0W4iirat»lib 4^^ 
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fca^e ^le best pork m hii ccfiaiF^ T*4 
Doctor pleadeid w^auMm^mev and the resi 
of the pai^^ couM not afford %day oat<rf 
the {qw mhidtitemz\n»A to ns : but we proi 
mised to call ^m him. He itodd^d kindly 
At Dr» Sarlow^ rsajin^, "Wd^ Doctor^ at 
you wouft come to tte buck/ one of hit 
haunches i^all come to y 00 ^ sc^ tell Mad^l^ 
toexpectit." - ^^ 

i As 9o«>n • as he bald left the room; we 4ll 
joined in ianiientmg^ that the Uessings'^ 
heidth^aad «tr ehgth tbotild ever be pi*odiH!^ 
as argimients lor neglectiog to i»EfC%r# tho^fe 
ibfesanogB which have eleroity foi^^dfe^ 

^ •^ U^iliappy tatm !* * slid Bf • B*lb w, 
^'ilittle doeste think that H^ is» Ifp&ksibli^^ 

mom the objaet of my cmipnifionlbto poor 
Mn TyrreK Tyrrel, it is4i^«i'#)ying ou 
asiah»:pr)obai3l^a dyitfg b€^. Ilis4HMly is 
initprtvi^. Hia nmid k^ in Hi^iitsh. He 

ilml^iiQiMk bade on: a ijit, tho ret^6speet of 

jvb^h can iafib^dibhii'iio iAy oif toM6^. 

tiBitfclie isMMthta aHsdry. ^^^^ 

?Jfi<ipoQ him. His prottd heart is brought 

low. 
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Weqt of iKMi)) 9P for a9-J cM ji«dge,ia€iiWa5W^ 
Jieahh<^tfr hmn^ to diisC mid uiier. U^ 
«ee« dj^4l^ 9t ha^d. Ik feeJ^^ that the strngr 
1^ fte^t)) i« »^iit Ail f Q^letfugn l9^at> an ^ocE * 
He k at lairt fwkiQg^^ only reftige of fsiad^ 
Bitettl » a^f F^i I tni^ on riglvt gprniad^. Hii^ 
state iV indeed perilous in the extneoue : yt^' 
$m(9H^UPfri^knamit. ife wiH nc^ open 
tkis eyen 9^ tbo eocnal wcorM in a i$tate i^ 
daliijiioQ«- PU^ ^bat aball-^wakan po6kP Mr. 
irliam (ifQmh\» dpfiMOPf^cuniy i Hifr^faigh 
IfifCtJilih^ ^is |ii»)^r$dc^n ^?it») his poQi^dAou^* 
eircumstances and various blessings^ nm so^ 

jf$my a^ar^to imm^ lUMn^^^lMtr * to* 

mftrmw ^^W b^ ^^^^ day, a»ii^iU more 
vlM^d^fil' E»^ <^^ w ratched s^^uation of ^ 
b» f^)^iftS fr^d> tb0^gb it awjaKens cottir- 
{|a«fl<9Jh Mf ^^tfi^t^ompuactiOii. l^ay^ it 
iffprds-^i^p^foi triuippb rather than of hu? 
H^il^OD^ )i^ k^ bis^anitjr with coint 
ItV^M from whic^ihis cootriirestto^Ktracfe^ 
imfw^^ Hk o^n .c^iioct baio^ of a ili^^- 
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ferent kind^ instead' of lamenting tbem, he 
glories in being free from those which be- 
lofig to an opposite cast of ^baracter.^ Satis*^ 
fied that be has not the vice& of Tyrrel» he 
never once reflects on his own? nnrepenfe- 
ed sin9» Even his good qualitiea increase 
his danger. Ke wra^ himself np^ in tha|r 
Goastittttionat good nature, wfaieh^ beini;': 
partly founded on vanity and self-approbai- 
tion, strengthens his delusion^ and^biurdeniu 
%am against reproof J^' 
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Jn convertingwitliMr. Stanley on my hap|)y 
prospects and my future plan^^- after having 
referred all concerns of apecuniary nal^ureto 
be settled between him and Sir John BelfielcL 
I ventured to entreat that He would crown 
his goodness^ and my happiness, by allowing 
me to solicit his daughter for an early day. 

Mr. Stanley said> the term early was 
relative ; but he was afraid that he should 
hardly consent to what I might consider 
even as a late one. '* In parting with 
such a child as Lucilla,"" added be^ ^ some 
weaning time must be allowed ta the ten- 
dere3t of mothers. The most promising 
marriage, and surely none can promise 
more happinei^s than that to which we are 
looking, is ^ heavy trial to fond par^tits. 

To h^re trained a creature with ani:i6iis 

■ . . -^ 

fondness 



Tpndaa^in hope of ber rtparjring their 
solkritude hereafter by the charjfns of her 
isociety, and then as sooq as she becomes 
capable ot being a friend and companion, 
to lose her for ever, is such a trial that I 
sometimes wonder at the seeming impa^ 
tience of parents to get rid of a treasur^i of 
whioh thfey best know the value. The sad-^ 
Qess which attends the consummation even 
of oiir dearest hop^s on these occasions^ it- 
'striking instance of that vanity of humah 
msJkcs, on which Juvenal ahd Johnson hav^ 
so beautifully expatiated. 

** A little delay indeed I shall require^ 
£rom motive^ of prudence as well as 
fondness. Lucilla will not be nineteen 
these three months and more. You will 
not,^ ] trust, tbink me uu reasonable if I 
sjay, that neither her mother nor 'myself 
cdn consent to part with hep before that 
|)erio(l," 

■ «< ^hree months!" exclaimed I, with 
V^WS< y.ehemence than politeness. — ^^ Three 
Iftpnths ! It Js impassible." 

15 It 



Vlt i$ very pos^iWe," s^d be, sawling,. 
'< tHat ypu ^m wait, and \&y certaia that^ 

*^ Havey(^ any doubts, Sjir," said I, '* have^ 
yon wy plgecUoni whiok I-caa remov€,.and; 
v|ki<;lb W^ue F?mpi^ed» may absidge ihisk 

>*VNMe;' audlMT, kindly. *• Bat I 
QtpMder eI6^ uUi^(«e» aa a Ttry eady age> 
tfto fwrly Ud^^wwe fli(Qtl my mind, so^ 
Qftmpl^tely a^ r^ about y<ia on tbq grand 
iwin(« of felisian> morals, and temper, thaV 
no delay could, 1 (rusA, afford nae add in 
ViOiftal #efi«r»jy^ YwK iviU, however, my 
dear Charles, find M ^uch occupation m 
j^^^vrng yQui^aira, and your mindf ^r 
so im|K>|tan.t ^ali^iigf, that you will. nol|^ 
|ti4 tl;i# J^«sle of a]|>s^n<?e «> irkspjoaft ^ yon 

<a«cyf" ^ 

^* Ab«6n«e,.§lir !*'.r«pliedl- fVWhatt thfip* 
do you intend to banish rae^*^ . • 

'* If o^" rfjjrfied he, sipiUng agaip,. V But 
I intend ta sei^d yois^hgrnp^ A m^tmiw'xfk^ 
deed, which in th\s^ dil«pi|l^ *S? is th9^g^ 

the 
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ecfiL^w. MS- 

tiie worst sorl; of aotile. Yda bav« nbw been 
about six or seven months. Tins abseued 
has been hitberto jujStifiable. It is time td 
return to youf aifairs^ to your duties. Both 
tbe one and tHe"^ other s^ay si slide into 
tome disotder by a io0 k>n)^ sepacatida ftotil 
the place iDfHiei r legitimate exetrcise. Your 
$ttw&ri will wattt t^tipedtioii, your tenaate 

ms^y trsbt redress/ yoor poM atViraya Want 

afsista»c«/H ^ " '■ -'/■.•■ --^> :- -^ -»• 

' See«0S tne look frresolote; **^t mUst/ I 
fltid^'^ added , be witb the kisnlest hiok and 
voice, ** be compelled to the inhospitabie 
nec)Msity of tarning ymx oirt ol dodrs.'* 

•'iiive witbout LttctUa three mcmtbsP* 
said I. ^ AIltDW me. Sir, at least io remain 
afevr weeks linger at the Gnwre.^* • * 

^* Love is a had calculator/' replied Mr. 
Stanley. ^ I brieve he never learnt arith* 
emetic.' Don^t you khow that a$ you are 
enjoined a three months banishment, that 
. the sooner ^ du go, the sooher you wilt 
return ? And that however long yonr ^y 
n6w is, your three months* absence will stiU 

remam 
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remain to be accomplished. To 3peak seri- 
ously; Lucilla's sense of propriety, as well 
as that of Mrs. Stanley^ will not permit you 
to remain much longer under the same roof, 
now that the nu>tiYe will become so no^ 
torious. Besides that an act of self denial 
13 a good principle to set out upoiu busineii^ 
and duties wiUfiU up your active^ bour^ 
aQd:aa intercourse of letters wHh her you 
so reluctantly quit» will not o&ly g iye l^a 
Interest ib your leisure^ but put you both 
jtill more ccmipletely m jpossessioa of 
each other's character-** 

*^ I will set out to-morrow, Sir,^'^ smcI 1^ 
earnestly, "in order to begiix to liasteh the 
day of my return." : . ' . i ' 

*' No^.yauare as much too preeipitnte chi 
the bth^ side," replied he. ♦* A few days, 
I think, may be permitted, without any* of* 
fence to Lucilta's delicacy/ Thia even' her 
mothei? pleads for." 

•* With what excellence will this blessed 
^nion give me an alliance !" replied Ij ^* I will 

• '. ?"r -^ ,. . go 
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go directly, and thank Mrs. Stanley for this 
goodness." ' 

I foand Mrs. Stanley and her daughter to- 
gether, with whom I had a long and interest- 
ing cenversation. They took no small pains 
to convince myjudgment, th^t my departure 
was perfectly proper. My will however con- 
tinued rebellious. But as I had been long 
trained to the habit of submitting my will to 
my reason, I acquiesced, though hot With- 
4)ut murmuring/ and^'as they told me, with 
a very bad grace. 

I informed Mrs. Stanley of ah intimation I 
had received from Sir George Aston of hisat* 
t^chment toPh(£be,and of his mother ^s warm 
approbation of his 6hoice, adding that heal- 
leged her extreme youth, as the gl'ound of 
his deferringto express his hope, that his plea 
might one day be received with favour. 

^* He forgot to allege his own youth,** 
replied she, *' which is a reason almost 
iequally cogent." 

Miss Stanley and I agreed that a connec- 
tion 
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tion mor^ idesiraMe ht teU ttsfe^ts coi|14 
not be expected. 

*^ When I Q»A*fgfK)ii}v*V r0f>Hed 1^ 
ley, ** tbak I am ^fteof your of>im<Mft)i^#tt 
^ill iflHok ne hscoffrisEent if I -i^4||iit I 
earnestly hope Mch a pt^^pMal 'wHl na% be 
made ^byr ^r Gtorg/ti leathis (ire^lpiteiicy 
^bookl lu^er ihe ftttiA*e aecoinfpUsbiiif nfeof 
a wiaii^ which I may l>e allowed remotely te 
«d»lge/* 

I •• What ^bjcetioa,'* said I, " can Mr. 
Stanley possibly make to isucfa d proposal, 
(Except tbat bis daughter is too young ?'' , 

" I see," replied shte, " that you do ifiot 
yet completely kno^ Mr. Staiiley : or ra« 
iher you do wA know aU tfadt he hals dojie 
for the Astonfamily. His services haye beea 
srery 'ithportant, not only in that grand ^paiot 
which you and I thkiktbe^ihoat 'momentous 
but he has also very successfully exerted 
himself in settling Ladjr Aston's worldly 
affairs* which we^re in the Utmost dii^arder. 
fThe Urge tetatte, which hiad 'SQi!erdd>by her 
x»wa ignorauce of business^ xmd the disho- 

jiesty 



*^to 'deftrj^irt ^t')i^ itithe W&y gri^artly^to 
^rii|>roV&^ This^iUWldtilldii«s$ih wdrldty 
tKitigs m rais^iirs dn^tin the'^^ef; df'the 
^^rdinn, yotingSSf '©eolrge's ufidte, thut *fe 
'dechtred he i^hbktd tiev^r agsiin be sb mvtdk 
^2rfhiid of rdigk^irs Men ;^homhbtittd elvirays 
'iind^rstdod tobe Withoiitjt!(fgmeht>6r kind- 
ness, or disinterestedness/ 
. « Now," idd^d Mrs. Stanley, " don't 
you perceive tbtft not only the ptnrity of Mr* 
Stanley's motives^, but religion tfself ^ould 
safTer, thotild tire be fofWard 'to fTi}mcke 
this connection ? Will not this Mr. A^toh 
*iiay,thW:^inteter designs hifltteftced ill this 
-2^1 aiid Ictodiife^s, and that Sir Geof ge^s 
^^sXeiktts improved ^th *n eyeto his<)>wn 
daughter ? It will be siiid that %hfe^e rMi- 
jglbtfs people ^Iwii^jrs know WhsA fh^ are 
«bonl— ^liat when tbey Seern to be *i>tirely 
^ervtiig God, tbey^ifi^e tei^lved iiot^tb §epve 
iitm for ttOthlng, But fclway Keep their tiWh 
interest *in view. Shdnld Sir Georlfe"^ in- 
ieiiiSL^fm Continue, ^nd his pi^inc^ples ^(^d 

the 
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the sie^ which the world will not fail to 
lay to a man of his fortune-^some years 
hence, when he is complete master of his 
actions, his character formed, and his judg- 
ment ripened to direct his choice, so as to 
make it evident to the world; that it wasnot 
the effect of influence — this connection is an 
event to which we should look forward with 
much pleasure/* 

"Never/* exclaimed I, "no not once, 
, havfe I been disappointed in my expectation 
of. consistency in Mr. Stanley's character. 
Oiny beloved parents, how wise was your 
injunction that I sliould make consistency 
the test of true piety ! It is thus that Chris- 
tians should always keep the credit of ren«* 
gion in view, if they would promote \\s 
interests in the world/ 

When I communicated to Miss Stantev 
my conversation with Aer father, and read 
over with her the letters oimine^ how ten- 
derly did she weep! How were my own feel- 
ings renewed ! To be thus assuried that she 
w^^ selected for their son, by my deceased 

parents. 



p^r^tit^, itemed, 16 htr piodff Inin^ M^tstNl 
k sacred neft9 On our uriicm* Hovr MiN^ litid 
♦venerate their virtue* ! How t^Vm^fi^ 
gret their Ibdsl 

Before I left tlie c^dotttty, 1 tfii mi »m1t 
ft vfsU of cltirity fe Mr. FidM. Iftieyoi^ng 
laclieiSi as Sir John f^edicted, had steptHai^ii 
ititx) their natural c^ract^r, and tfalu4*ar64i* 
drefis"; though h^ ^m tod s^v^r^' U'Hm t)^ 
ddded, that their hopes in ^^fi^iiig^^W 
other were now at an end. ' - * * -'^ 

Tl>ey both askeil me, if I was ncft^itiD^ed 
*o deaftJ^ at the Grove: the St^anleysr, ttody* 
^aidi, were good sort at people, biit (}Uil^ 
TJMicvais' tor^^ as every body m^sl be frtoo^did 
not spend half the year in Loftdom Xffi^ 
Stanley was^a &ne girl ei>ougb, but jw^ 
fioUiing of the workl> wanted ttiann^i^^j 
li^Jiich two or three wiiit«i»sin town wottltt 
.^ive her. ^Better a» she is," i»t^rra^rt 
Mr. Flam, •* better as she is. She is apatf- 
«ern daughter^ and will make a pau^rn 
wife. Her mother has do 4eare, n^r tti»ath\6i 
ivnsh I oould sdy<as muciv of alliilOtbefSi I 
iiever ss^i^ a ba«F bmtialir, or ^ bad dMltt#r4ii 
* ^%. n. s the 



|I|0 |i9yisp« She is^i^hy^ at h<Maae» aiiKa^iS 

tefifH^r. . S^e j^,«4 cheer iul as if ^he jbad bq 
religion^ and as uaeful as if: $h« cotiid aot 
IpeU bes nif^ireeeipirtl^ok/' . • 

; X was a$ect§d iR^ith ^v» g^nef ous tribute 
tPtVy XiHcilJ^V virt^ies: 4n4y when he 
wisl)iid ine joy» as be cprdialljr ^hook me 
by ^^ band, I could uot fgirbear saying to 
myself^ whf will not tl)is good-natured 
man go to beaveo ? 

I niB2ct p4u4a f^irewel] vis^it to Mr. and 
Mrs* jCadt^ni to the amiable famil/ at 
Ast<^n Hall, a^d to Doctor Barlow^ How 
rich bas this excursion made m^ in Talua- 
ble>frie]u4sbips; to say notMngof the in- 
estuoable connexion at the IGirQve I I did 
not forget to assure Doctor Barjow^ that if 
any thing could. add a value totbe blessing 
Whi^b awaited me» it was^ tbat bis hand 
would consecrate it. 

Tbf^ugh the gpod DoQtof I received a. 
pQssagAffom Mr. Tyrrel, r^uesUngnie to 
QiaJie biin lai visit (^ cbf^ri^ before I quitted 
tiliiAe^bQarbo^d* I iafit^nl^Iy dbfeiyed the 
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Siifimi^afs. I foimd htm^ totally chmged ia 
an r^Ape<Ai&, m bb4y wasted hf disSiie, « 
b^fiidkppiiretitlyluH ofeotitritidn, mud^pch- 
tiemnied wi4b'4bat deep humility, in Which 
-he had been so cimtnently deficient 
• He «MrHe«tiy iakreated my fK'ayers, a4^ 
ding;^* though it49^ presumption, in so uu^ 
worthy a 6eing as I am, to suppose his 
iiffercession may be heard; I #iU pray for 
a blessing on your happy pfo«p<30ts. ^ 
connexion witk such h fttmily is itself a 
i>le$sing. Oh! that my nephewliad beefi 
worthy of it? It is to reeommend.tliat poor 
youth to your irieHd«hip, tliati I invited 
you to this melaneholy visit. T call him 
poor, because I have negl^ted to enrich 
liismind: but he will have too muc^ of 
this world's goods^ ^1^ 4ie employ well 
•what I have risked my sou;l to amass 1 Coon* 
sel him, dear Sir ^ admonish .him* Recal 
to bis mind his dying uncle. I would 
tiow gii^e my whole estate«iiiy,l w^uld liv<^. 
upon the alms I have refused, to purchai/^ 
one more year, though spent in parn asii| 
misery, that I might proi^e the sincerity of 

sa, . my 



•My rei^fttenoe. Be to Ned wbat j»^ bles* 
•iedfrtend Stanley would have been tQ me* 
^t^my pi'ide repelled his kindo^i I (KXild 
tact bear his «u{>eriorityi I turniedra^ay 
say -eyes from a model I could not im^ 
tale/' 2 now entreated him to spare 'h^m^ 
ipelf^ bat after a few minilites pause he pi'^ 
ceeded. 

^* As to Ned, I trust he is not ilUdisposedj 
i>ut I have neither furnished his mind for 
jBoiitade, nor fortified his Ixeart for the 
>lvorld. I foolishly thought ttiat to keep 
liind ignorant, was to keep him safe. I'have 
provided for him, the share of a large for- 
fcune> without preparing him for the use <^ 
it. I fell into an erf or not iincomnibfit'that 
of grudging the expenoes of editcation to a 
relation for whom I desigiied my estate. I 
have thus fitted him for a companion to th^ 
vulgar, and a prey to the designing. I 
ihought it sufficieilt to keep him from actual 
vice, without furnishing him with argu<^ 
ments to combat it^ or with princrp^les to 
iibliorlt;' 
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Here the poor man pansed for want o£ 
br^at^. I was too much af&ctedto speak. 
] At length he went on. •*! havemadd 
over to Doctor Barlow's sod two thousand 
pounds for completing his e<lueaiion. I 
ba>^e also given two tl>ousand pounds 
a piece to the two elder daughters ?bf Mr* 
Stanley in aid of their charities. I havQ 
made a deed of gift of this, and of 4 largt 
sum for charitable purposes at the 4iscre6 
tion of my executors. TIms^ I hoped would 
prove my sincerity more than a legacy, as 
it will be paid immediately. A refusal to 
accept it, will greatly distress me. Ned 
still will have too much left, unless h6 
employs it id better purposes than I hav4 
done." - « 

Though deeply moved, I hardly kne*r 
what to reply. I wished to give him com- 
fort, but distrusted my own judgrhent as td 
the manner. I promised my best serviceil 
to his nephew. 

" * Q good youngman !*^ cried he, " if ever 
you are tempted to forget God, as I did, by 

S3 an 



an outward professioii as I have lately dane, 
think, of me 3 think of one who, for the 
largest portion of his life, lived as if there 
were no God; and who, aince be has 
made a profession of Christianity, deceived 
his own soul, no less by the religion he adopt- 
ed, than by his former neglect of all reli- 
gion. My.4eiusio» was this, I did not ckuse 
t9 be good^ but I choice to be saved. It was 
mo winder then that I should be struck 

• 

with a religion, which I hoped would free 
me from the discipline of moral rectftudei 
ami y/^t itivliver me from the punishment 
pfjlavij^g neglected it. Wijl God accept 
my present forcjed submission? Will be 
accept a penitence of which I may have 
BO time to prove the sincerity ? Tell'me— r 
You are a Christian/' / 

! I was much distressed. I thought it nei- 
ther modest nor prudent ibr me to give a 
decisive answer. He grasped my hand; 
** Then," said he, "you think my cii^e 
hopeless. You think the Almighty can- 
not forgiye me.'' Thus pressed j I.v(^n- 
tured to say, *Uo doubt his will to pardon, 

and 
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and bis power to save^ woiild^ 'M % appekri 
to me^ Sir, be a greater £siult than an/ yoti 
have committed/* * • * - 

One great comfort is left," replied he \ 
the mercy I have abused is irifinife; 
Tell Stanley I now believe^with him, that 
if we pretend to trust in God, we tniisl 
be governed by him; if we truly 'bdiSlf^ 
in him, we shall obey him ; if we thfhtt'M 
sent his son to save sinaers/ we sh^tlMlAi 

gin/* :^ ;>f '' i^^o^ 

• I ventured to eongratakte Kftn* »riPt4i 
frame of mind 5 and seeing himrquitfeoV^t* 
come, took leafve of him with a heart dee^piy 
touched with this salutary scene^. The fyi^ 
^ily at the Grove wer^ greatlymoved witll 
tny descfiptioB, >nd with the metliod poof 
Tyrrel had found out of eluding therefuslil 
of his liberal-minded executors to accept of 
■legacies. . V 

' The day fixed for my departure t<io soda 
arrived. I took a most affectionate leave 
•of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, and a very tendeir 
one of Lucilla, who gratified my affection 
by the emotion she evidently felt ; and mf 
- - S 4 deli- 
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^Ikacy h^ the e^prt sti^ made to conc^^aj 
it* Plnebe w^pt outright. The childrei) 
aU liuiig about me, each presenting me 
lome of b^r flowers, saying they had no- 
thing else to five me ; and insuring me Ui^ 
lla^bel should be no loser by it. Little 
Celia H^8 clamorous u> bqr sorrow, when 
il|« sw^ me ascend the currick, in which 
HthiNir she nor Lucilla was to have a pUce. 
|l9fk th(B sweet child up into the carriage^ 
phietd berbjr me, and gently drove her 
ihroiigh the park, at the gate of r;h:ch I 
coivsign^d her to the arms of her father, who 
had good-naturedly walked by the side of 
the carriage in order to carry her back. 1 
lirove o(l^ enriched with his players and 
Messiags; wiiioh seemed to insure me pro- 
tect ion. 

t TIw>ugh^ this separaticm from all I loved 
threw a transient sadness around me, I had 
{abundant matter for delightful reflection 
and pious gratitude. I experienced the trutk 
of Ph«5be's remark, that happiness is a seK- 
ous thing. While Pleasure manifests it- 
•^tf by/pxtravagant g^iiety, exuberant spirits^ 

und 



and oveitt acts. Happiness retreats to rts^ 
own pf o^er region — the heart* Thdre con- 
centrating its feelings, it contemplates its 
treasures, meditates on ita eq|orjrments» and 
still more fondly on its hopes :. counts up 
its mercies, and feels the consummation of 
them in lod^inji to the fpiinAain from wbraN^f 
they 00 w : feels every blessing: immea^ura* 
\>\y heightenec) by the hieart-cheeritig reflect 
tioi:>, that the most exquis^ite humap p^^ 
sures are not the perfection of his nature^ 
but only a gracious earnest, a bounteoud 
prelibation of that blessedness whiphialvi^ 
l>ut mea^ure^ and shall bewiUiiwt end.. 
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Before the Belfields had quitted a^, it 
M'a5 stfpulatcd that we should, tvrth submis- 
sion to the wff 1 of a higher power, all meet 
Ibr SIX weeks every other summer at Stanley 
Grore, jfnd pass a month together every in- 
i^rtrietKate year, either at^he Pt-iory or at 
B^ah^ood/ '' 

I passfed tKfbngh London, and spent three 
daysinCavendish-square^my friends having 
kindly postponed their departure for the: 
country on my account. Lady BelfieW vo- 
luntarily undertook whatever was necessary 
for the internal decoration of the Priorv ; 
"while Sir John took on himself the friendly 
i>ffice of arranging for me all preliminairies 
.with Mr. Stanley, whose largeness of heart 
and extreme disinterestedness,! knew Idurst 
not trusty without some such check as I 
pUci^^n the baudtf^f our comtuon friend. 

As 



As soon as all personal concerns were adt 
justed> Lady Belfield said, "I have^me? 
thing to commnnicnfe, in vvhich I am pefr 
suaded you wiji take a lively interesft. On 
Jiiv return to town^ I found, among my visit*- 
iug tickets, several of I^ady Mel bury 's. The 
porter told me she bad called ^ very day ^f 
the la$t week^and seegied very invpalieiit^f 
my. return. Finding she was stilMiitown^l 
wept to her immediately^i^^Sbe u^s^^nat af 
home, but came to me witbiiT an hoiii^. Sh# 
expressjed gr^at joy at seeing n^e. She look? 
ed more beautiful than ever, at l,es^t t^{| 
|>(fish ^of conscious siiame» wj^iqh mingl^qd 
yylih her asuaLsweetuess, rendered bei^o^or^ 
interesting^ \ . ; ^ i ** . ^^ 

"Stjejwas at a loss how to h/^gyn. : ^^At 
a perplexed ^ir s}^e sa,i4» ^ Why did yoji |t^ 
so long ? I have s^Iy wanted j[^^. )^k*Sl 
15 Sir 4pl^p ? X haj^e; wanted^ q5#afellf rsj^ 
<;Qmfortej:s:^frjen^s^ , I^ iiave fte\er bfk^.:^ 

j. " Ij^;%i3fect|ijl va^,G# Pj^^ning ^q^pn^^ 
pected. Sir John came in» This increased 

5 Q ! . - • her 
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ber confaaton* At lengib^ mker th^ usual 
€dinplHnent9, she thu&addressed him : ^ i am 
dieMittiQed to conquer this false shame. 
There is not a vorse symptom in human na- 
ture than that we blush "to own what wehaye 
feeen not i^raid to do. From you. Sir lohn» 
I heard the first remonstrance which ever 
reached my ears. You ought to be in* 
l^rmed of itsef!ect. You cannot have for« 
gotten our conversation in my coach ^, after 
We had quitted the sceoe whiefa BrHed you 
with contempt for me, and me with anginsh 
lor the part I had acted. You reason abty 
iopposed that my remorse would last in 
kmger tium the scene which had imspirtd 
k. You left me alone. My Iiord dine4 
^road* I was abandoned to all th^ hor- 
ioni of ' solitude. I wanted somebody to 
keeprMefrom myself. Mrs. Stokes dyings 
her hnsband dead ; the sweet ttower^gii^ 
pining for want-^aml 1 fierhap^ the cause 
%i all i The whol# view presented such « 
e»iB|plication of miforyio my odnd, and 

* Sec Tol/i page Ifs. 
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^^\k to s^^eaot) as'ttmde ibelmtippor^^ 

- '* * It wa« S^turd^y. I was of coi»rt^ eh-» 
gagts^to" the opera. I wa# utferly unfift to 
]^, but wanted cotrrage to frame an excuse. 
■Fortttnately Lady Belt Fmley, whom I had 
promised to chaperon, sen£ t6 excise her 2$elfl 
This set roy person lit liberty, bolr l^ft my 
mind upon the rack. Though I iihonidtitii^ 
rejoiced iti tte company evea of my owto 
eharobertnatd, so much did I dread befhg 
left to my own tfeottghls, yet I t-esoWed^ 
to let no one in that night. I K«uf sifcdrceljr 
passed a single evening oul 0f- the giddy 
circle for sevelral years; For the first trnife- 
in my life! was driven* to lotk intb ihyseff. 
£ took ai^rospecii of nnry past conduct v 
ia conf Med aild ^ i fn perfi^t ^ oh^ ihdeedfL 
^his review aggravated tby distils. Still 
I j)UfSti^d my diffracting ielPinqulsitiont 
Not for milHohS'Wduld'f pdsis snifa ahothcfi 
.«Mghti' ?^'-" * -^-^ , -v*-*- •- i -i 

hr,i^ <1 b»d (done a«' wrong things befbre^ 
but they had never been thus brought 
home to me. My eis:iravaganc€ must have 

made 
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made others suffer, but their ^ufferingi? 
had not been placed before my eyesv. 
What was not seen, I had hoped miglit not 
he true. I had indeed heard distant reports 
of the conseqiiences of my thoughtless 
exp^iKe^ but they might be invented — 
they might be exaggerated. At the 
flower-maker*s I witnessed the ruin I had 
made — I smo the fruits of my unfeeling 
ymj^ty^ — I beheld the calxunities I bad 
caused. O how much mischief would such 
actual observation prevent I I was alone* 
I had no^^sycpphant to divert my attention 
to more soothing objects. Though Sir 
John's honest eKpostulation had touched 
^e t^ the quids, >et I confess,, had I found 
any of my coterie at home, had I gone 
to the ppera» bad a joyous Supper succeed^ 
ed^all together would have quite obliterated 
the late mortifying scene. I should, as i 
have often done before, have soon lost all 
sense of the Stokes's misery, and of my/ pwa 
crimQ." 

**Here/' pursued Lady Belfield, "the^ 

sweejfe^ 
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fw^t erejitiii*e looked so coQtrke^ that 
Jo^u an4 I were both deeply effected.'' 
^ ***Yqi^ are not accustoymed^ Sir John/ 
resumed Jibe,, with ja iaifit saiile, ' to the 
q0|C€qf » €o»fessor, nor I (to that of m 
penitent. Bat I make it a test to myself 
of my own sincerity to tell yon the whole 
truth. 

^ ." ^ I wandered ftom room to room^ 
fancying! should be morie at ease in auiy 
other than, that in which I was. I envied 
the starving tenant of the meanest gam 
ret. I envied Mr^. Sto^s herself. Both 
might have pitied the pangs which rent my 
heart, as I roamed through the decorated 
apai^tments of our spacious bouse. la 
the gayest part of Xi^ndon I felt the dreari-^ 
ness of a desert Surrounded with , magni^ 
fic^^ce, I endured a senste of want and woe» 
of which a blameless beggar can form no 
idea. 

: ** ' I went into the. library : I took up a 
book, which my Lord had left on the table. 
It was a tr^slatioafrom a Roman classic. X 
ii{N^iied it ^t the speech of tlie, tragedian to 

> Pom* 
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Foropey : * The time mil come ^at thou 
shalt mmim d^fy^ ieeause thou didst not 
mourn sooner /' I was stmck (O' the hearf. 
* Shall a pagan/ said 1, Hhur forcibly re-^ 
prove me ; and shall I negfect to search for 
Irntb at the fountain ?" 

^'1 kneir my Lord ^oold not come 
home from his club tiH the morning. The 
straggle in my sou) between principle and 
pride was serere 1 but alter a bhter conflict, 
I resolved tc» employ the nighl in writings 
him a long letter, iu it I ingenuously 
, confessed the whole state ei my mind^ ami 
what bad occasionied it. I iipprored his* 
permission for my setti ng eu4 next morning 
for Meii^tt4?y Castle. I intreated hiih tuy 
prevail oa his excelieni:. aunt l^ady Jane, 
whoiaa I had so sbamefolly slighted^ to^ 
accompany me^ I knew sihe was a cha-' 
racter of that singular class, who would 
be glad to revenge herself for my \\\ treat* 
ment by doing me a service.i Her company 
wouM be 9X once a pledge to my Lord^ 
of the purity of my intentionl^ and to nxy^ 
3elf a security against foiling mto- worse u^ 

€iety,. 



cietyi I aissuf e4 him that I ha4 no safeguard 
bqtia ffighfc. An additional reasmi which 
I alledged fortny: absence was, that as I had 
promised ta give a grand masquerade In a 
fortnight, the evading this expence wou<<} 
nearly enable me to discharge the debt 
which sat so heavy on my conscience. 

" ^ I received a note from him M s66ti ai^ 
he came hottie^. With his ustial t^mpl^ 
sance» he complied with mjr reqtt^t. WItfi 
his usual nonchalance, he neither troubled 
me with reproaches, nor comf^rtfed die with 
approbation. f ,•♦ : 

** * As he knew that Lady Jane usuaHy 
rose about the hour he CmVic nome irom 
St. James's-street, he obligingly went to 
her at once. I had not been in bed. He 
came to my dressing room, and informed 
me that his aunt had consented at the iirst 
word. I expressed my gratitude to then! 
both, saying, that I was ready to set out 
that very day/ " 

" • You must wait till to-n»orrow/ said he : 
* there is no accounting for the oddities ot 
some people. Lady Jane told me she could 

^ not 
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not; possibly travel on aSadday. I wonder-* 
ed where was the impossibility. Sunday, 
I assured her, was the only day for travel- 
ing in comfort, as the road was not obstruct- 
ed by waggons and carts/ She replied* 
with a gaiety which madc^ me langb, * that 
she should beashamed to tb^nk that a person 
9f i)€r ranl^ and education $bPMld be indebt- 
^ for her being able to tran^ple^with more 
fi^n^niQ^Mce on a divide law, to the piety 
of the vulgar wba dprst. not violate it/ 
Pi(ji, yon ever hear any thing so whim* 
sical, Matilda?' I said nothin>g, bnt my 
beart smote me. Never will I repeat this 
oflfence. 

" ' On the Monday we set out: I had ke|4 
close the precedihg4?^y, under pretence of 
illness. This I also assigned as an excuse in 
the cards sent to my invited guests, pleading 
tlie ueccssity of going intothe country fof 
change of air. Shall I own I dreaded being 
shut up in barouche, and still more in the 
lonely castle, w jth Lady Jane ? I looked for 
nothing every moment but * the thorns and 
briars of reproof.' But I soon found tha,t 

the 
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tl>e woman whom I had quizzed as a Me- 
thodist was a most entertaining compani<^n; 
Instead of austerity in heF looks, and re- 
proach in her language^ I found nothings 
hat kiadne^ mul affection, but vivacity 
and elegance* While she soothed my 
sorrows, she strengthened my better j^'r- 
poses. Her conversation gradually revived 
in my mind tastes and principles whieh^ 
had .been, early sown in it,, but which thtf 
world seemed completely to have cratlfc* 
called, : . 

" ^ In the neighbourhood of the Csstfei 
Lady Jane carried me to visit the abodes of 
poverty smd sickness. I envied her: faifgd 
but discriminating liberality, and the meaiii 
she possessed of gratifying it, while I sbeii 
tears at the remembrance of my own squan^ 
dered thousands. I had. never been hard? 
hearted, but I had always given to impor* 
tunity, rather than to want or merit. | 
blushed that, while I had been absurdly 
profuse to cases of which I knew nothing, 
my own village had been perishing with a 
copt^gious sickness. 

" While 
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" ' While I amused myself with drawing; 
Toy aunt often read to me some ratian^l^ 
ly entjertaining book> occasionally introdu- 
eing religious: reading and discourse^ with 
a v^isdam: arid , i^oderatioa .which inc^eai^td 
the effect o£ both. Knowing my natural 
Iff^ity and wretched habits, she geneiFaUy 
traited till; the proposal came fran» myMiff 
iit iirst when. 1 auggeoled ii, it was t» 
pleaae her y at l^gth I began to find & 4q^ 
gifee of pleasure in it npyself. 

" * You will say I have not quite lottmy 
l^omance. A thought struck me, that the 
£urst use I made of my peociiy should i^erve 
tQ perpetuate at least one of guj.aOenees* 
¥oii know 1 do not execute poiptraits badlyl 
With a little aid from fancy, which I thought 
made it allowable to bring separate eircum** 
stances in^o onepiece, I composed a picture. 
Itconsisted of adetached figure 14^ the baok^ 
l^ronnd of poor Stoki^s^ seen through fht^ 
grate 0^ his prison on a bed of straw : and a 
group^f composed of his wife in the a^t of 
expiring, Fanny bendinf^^ over a wr eathrjbf 



rescSs withered witb the tears she was shed* 
10^ ^)id myself in the terrors ia wbichjroa 
faM¥Biet 

$fped;atre$« «f tiie nuKliifif I biul loader 

** * Wherever I go* this picture shall al- 
ways be my companioii. It haiigs in nay 
i^aset. My de^ ffiends/ added she with a 
look of infinite sweetn^s^ < whenever I am 
tempted to c^nirai^t a debt, or tagive intQ 
^y Aet of vanity or dissipation^ which may 
}ead ta debt* iff after having looked on 
this picturet I can pursue the project, re* 
i>otince me* cant me off for ever i 

" ^ You know Lady Jane's vein of hu- 
mour. Que day as we were conversing toge- 
ther^ I^oo{ifesse4 thkiiat the very time I was 
the ol^ect of general notice, and my gaie- 
ty the tbe^M of geneffsd envy, I had ne- 
v«r known happiness^. ^ I do not wqnder at 
it>' s|^ she. * Those who greedily pur- 
sue adn^ir^tion^ would be ashamed to sit 
d0W|i with m qtti^ a thing as happiness/ 
^ My 4ear Lady Jtoe/ said I, ^ correct 

me. 
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xntv ctufisel aie« inftradt jtml y^u have hem 
toolenieat» too for4»eariiif« ^Wdl/ «»id 
shct with a cbeerfol tooe^ ' as you appoint 
me your physician, as you disclose your 
case and ask for relief, I will give you a pre- 
scriptioD, which) though the si mplent thing 
in the world, wilU I am certaiii» go a great 
way towards caring you. As yott^^ are bare^- 
ly six-and^twentyt your disease I trust is 
not inveter ate« K yiMi will be an obedient 
patient^ I will answer for your recovery/ 

^' ^ I assured her gf toy willing adoption 
of any remedy she might prescribe* as I was 
certain she would consider aiy weakness, 
and adapt her treatment^ not so much to 
what my case absolutely requiredi as to 
what my strength was able to bean 

" * Well then/ said she — ^ But pray 
observe^ I am no qi]»ck. I do not under* 
take to re^ore y ou instantaneously. Though 
my medicine will work surely, it will work 
slowly* You know,' add^d she, amiHng, 
* the success of all idleratiyes depends on 
the punctuality with which il^y ai*e taken; 
aod the constaney with whi^ they are f61* 

lowed 



Sowjedi* Up. MSne must be t^en two or 
i^ee tiihfes a day, in small' quantities at first ; 
4^ dose to be enlarged^ as you^^are able to 
bear \i. I can safely assort, with the adver- 
ting doctorsi th^ it rikay he used fult or 
fasting, in all weathers and all seasons; 
but I cannot add with them that it requires 
n& confinement.* 
«M I grew impatient, and begged she would 

come to the point. * Softly, Matilda,' said 
she,^ softly ; I must ttrst lodk into my re- 
ceipt book, for fear I should m istake any of my 
ingredients. This book,* said she, opening it, 
•though written by tio charlatan, coti tains 
a eurefor all diseases. It exhibits not only 
general directions, but specified cases/ 
Turning over the leaves as she was speak- 
ing, she at length stopped, saying, * here is 
your ease^ my dear, or rather your re- 
zfiredy.' She Aen read very deliberately-— 
Commune with your own heart— and 
in youa chamber— ^and be still.' 

€n I ^y^ found her grand receipt-book 
wa6< the BiUe. I arose, and embraced her. 
^ My dear aunt," smd I, ^ dd with me what- 
ever 
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-tver j^n •}rf4tose? -I wiik be ^ obedMfeait. I 

tor ly» cowiiotf y> I!Wjiotq[>Mefme^^SpfJlk 
j^ur wMe nm^.' i 

^*My dear Matidat' s^ riifi, ^«vtr 
^mce yoiir marfiage^ yaar Ufii hmhmn 
one coDtiDtted roppotitaoii 'to jrour iileU 
tngs. You have lived as muck beiaw your 
UOdefstaBdhig as your principles. Your 
i:ondni:t ha^ been a system ef cxMiAradicv 
tions« You hare belieted in CfarisliaaityA 
and aet^ in direct vidatian ofttsprecepte. 
You knew that there was a day of fu- 
%UT(^ reckoning, and yet tie|^ected to pre- 
pare lor it. Will) aiieart full of teadeFiiess, 
you have been guilty of repeated aets of 
cruelty* You liave beenikithful to your hui»» 
l)^aa4» without making hind respectable or 
boppy« You have bee& virtuous, without 
the reputation or the peace which belongs 
to virtue. You have been charitable 
without doing good) and affectionate with* 
out having ever made a friend. You biave 
wasted thoae attentions on the wortiilesst 
which the worthy would bave d^ghted 

' to 
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to* focenrc, and those talents on the frivo- 
loft* which would have been cherished by 
tlife enlightened. You have defeated the 
use of a fine nriUerstanding by the want 
of common prudence, and robbed society ' 
ofthe example of your g^ood qtralities by 
ydur total inability to fesist and oppose.-— 
Iifconsideration and vanity have been the 
joint cause of your malady. At your age, 
I trust it is not incurable. At you have 
caiight it by keeping infected company, 
there is no possible mode of cure but by 
avoidaig the contagious air they breathe. • 
You have performed your quarantine with 
admirable patience. Beware, tny dearest 
niece, of returning to the scene where the • 
plaguetagiss, tilt your antidote has taken 
its full effect.' 

" * I will wever return to it my dear 
Lady Jane,* cried I, throwing myself into 
her arms. * I do not mean that I will never ' 
relurn to town. My duty to my Lord re- 
quires me to be where he is, or where he 
wished me to be. My residence will be the 
same,' but my society will be changed * 

VOL. !!• T " ' You 
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" ' Ypu, ples^ me entirely/ wpljcd shc# 
^ In resorting to religion, take qiM'ethat yq^ 
4o opt dishouQUr it. Never plead yo^ 
)>tety to God as an ^apology for your neglecf 
af the relative duties. If the one is souodly 
adopted, the otjigra will be correctly per-» 
formed. There are those who wguid de-* 
light to throw suqh a stigma on real Chris- 
tianity^ as to be able to report that it had exr 
tinguished your affections and soured yo^r 
temper. Disappoint then)» my sweet mi^e; 
while you serve your Makermoreferventlj^ 
you must be still more patient with your 
bwband» But while you bear with his faulty 
take care you do not connive at them* If 
yoii are in earnest you must expect some 
trials* He who prepares, these trials for 
you> will support you under them, will 
carry you through them, will make them 
instruments of his glory^ and of your own 
fternal happiness/ 

" ^Lord Melbury's complaisance to my 
wishes^' replied I» ' has beei;!^ unboun^ec}* 
As he never controlled my actions, when 
they, required coQlrol, I trui^t hp will be 

equally 
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*qualfy indulgent now <hcy ^Hl'JbMc^s fceiv 
snrabte. Alai t vre have tbb 1ft tie JfitcrfeVed 
wftTi each 6ther*s concerns^^^^^e hffve iiv€# 
too much asunder— ^hb knoAvs but I nhffejr 
r€cai him ?^ My- teats would not let me gif 
on-i-no^ willthey now/ added she, ^ipinjj 
her fine eyeii^ - ; * 

*'Sfr John aird I werfe too riitich tou<3bed 
to attempt to iaWs\^ef ; it length' she ^o- 
ceeded: ' ■ ' '' ' 

J^ adhering to Lady Jane's dir^*- 
tibns, I haVe begiin to get acquainted with 
tny own heart. Little did'I i^ispert the erM 
that was in it. Yeft I am led to bdieve tfcat 
the incWsa:tt whirl in Ivhrch Iteave li1*d^ 
my total want of leisure fot i-eflfectron, my 
excessive vanity, ^nd complete imromi^ 
derateness, are of Ihemselve* causes ade* 
quate to any effects which the grossest 
vices wduldhaVe ptoduced. ^ -^ 

'*^ *Last week my Lord made usa visit it 
\he Castle. I gave him a warm reception ; 
biit he seemed rather surprised at the^ctjld 
one which I gave to a large carjgo effn&vf 
French noVels ^nd G^rniatr fhys, vthkk be 

• ' t2 had 
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had been ^ good as to bring me. I did not 
Tenture W tell bim that 1 bad cbanged 
my cQutse of study. Lady Jane cbarged 
me to avoid giving bim the least disgust by 
a»y nnusual gravity in my looks, or seve- 
rity in any conversation. 1 exerted myself 
to such good purpose, that he declared he 
vianfe4 neither cards not ' cortipany. I 
tr-ied to let him- sec by my change of 
habits rather than by dry documents, of 
celd remonstrances/ the alteration which 
h«d talcen plftce in my sentiments. He 
wiEir pleased, to see riie blooming and 
chcetfnl. We ^ talked together, we read 
together; wc' became levers and compa- 
nioQSy he told Lady Jane he never saw me 
ia plea^nt. He did not know I was so 
agreeable a woman, and was glad he 
hsid this opp<^rtvinity of getting acquainted ^ 
with me. As be has great expecta^ons , 
fr#m her, be Was delighted at the friend- 
ship which^ubsisted b^tNveen us. 

•^^*He Jbroughl^t up to town. As it 
waft^^ now feBijH;y^ the terrors of the mas- 
qma;«d€ no los^ger hung over m^^ and^ I 

i V cheerfully 



dicerfiilly complied with Ws wishes I 
drove immediately to Mrs. Stokjes'a viU:i 
such a portion of my debt as my retire^ 
ment had enabled me to save. I feasted 
all the way on the joy I should have ia 
surprising her with this two hundred pounds. 
How severe but how just was my poiiish- 
menty when on knocking at the door^ I 
found she had been dead these two months. 
No one could tell what was become of her 
daughter. This shock operated almost as 
powerfully on my feelings as the first had 
done. But if it augmented my self-re- 
proachy it confirmed my good resolutions. 
My present concern is how to disco v:e^;|he 
sweet girl whom, alas, I have helped to w^ 
prive of both her parents;* - 

*' Here I interrupted her/' continued 
Lady Bel fields sayings "You have not 
far to seek, Fanny Stokes is in this house. 
She IS appointed governess to our children. 

*^ Poor Lady Melbury's joy was exces- 
sive at this intelligence, and she proceed* 
ed : ^ That a too sudden return to the 
world might not weaken my better pur- 
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po^es I was preparing to recfufcst tty^ 
Lord's permissien to go back to the caslfe^ 
when he prevented me, by teUing me that 
he had an earnest desire, to make a visit to 
the brave patriots in Spain> and to pass tfie 
winter among them, bat feared be must 
give it up, as the state of the contineiit 
rendered it impossible for me to accom«» 
pany hiiri. ' 

*' *This filled my heart with joy. I en- 
couraged him to take the voyage^ assuitd 
l.ini I would live under Lady Jake's ob- 
.urvalion, and that I would pass the whole 
winter in the country/ 

**'Then you shall pass it with us at 
Beechwoodi my dear Lady Melbiiry/ 
cried Sir John and I, both at once>^Vwe 
will strengthen each other in every- vir- 
tuous purpose* We shall rejoice in Lady 
Jane's company.* 

*• She joyfully accepted the proposal^ not 
doubting her Lord's coit^nt ; and kindly 
said, that she should be doubly happy in a 
society at once so rational and so elegant* 

^' It was settled that she should spend 

with 



With US the three months that Fanny 
Stokes and little Caroline are to pass at 
Stanley Grove. She desired to see Fanny, 
to» whom she behaved with great tenderness. 
She paid her the two hundreds pounds^ as- 
suring her she h^d no doubt of being able 
to discharge the whde debt in the springs 

•'I received a note from her the next 
day, informing me of her Lord's cheerful 
coBCurrence as )veU as that of Lady Jane. 
She added, that when she went up to dress,. 
she had found ^ on her toilette her diamond 
Mcklace, which: her deat aunt had re- 
deemed and restored to her, as a proof of 
her confidence and affection.-^As Lady 
Melbury b4s for ever abolished her coterie,^ 
I have the most sanguine hope; of her per-^ 
severance. All her promisej* would have 
gone for nothings without this practical 
pledge of her sincerity.** 

When Lady fielfield had finished her 
liitle tale, I expressed, in- the strongest 
terms, the delight I felt at the happy 
lefaange in this charming woman* I could' 
»M fanbear observing to Sir Johuj that as 

X 4 Lady 



dedicated the whole of my future life to 
its divine Author, solemnly consecrating to 
bis service, my time^ my talents, my f3r- 
tune ; all I am and all I have I 

I next wrote to Lucilla, with whom I 
continued to maintain a regular and anima-t^ 
ted correspondence. Her letters gratify my 
taste, and delight my heart, while they ex- 
cite me to eVery thing that is good. This 
intctchange of sentiment sheds a ray of 
brightness on a separation whidi every day 
is^ diminishing. 

Mr. Stanley aho has the goodness to 
w»ite to me frequently. In one of my 
fetters to him, I ventured' to ask him how 
he had managed to produce in his daugh- 
ter such complete satisfaction in his sober 
^and correct habits of life; adding, that 
her eorrfbrmity was so cheerful that it did 
not look so much like acquiescence as 
o^ce. 

I received from Mr. Stanley the answer 
uhicb fellows: : 

r. , ■ ■ , , ■' ■ ."My 
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•* My dear Charles, Sept. I8O8. 

"As I \yish to put you ia possessioji of 
vbatever relates to tlie nfind of Lucilla, I 
will devote this letter to answer your ^n- 
quirie;^ respecting her cheerful conformity 
to what you call our ** sober habits of life;*' 
a^d her indifference to those pleasures 
wliich. are usually thought to constitute 
tl?e sole happipe$s of young women of a 
certain rank. 

*/Mr&. Stanley and; I are not so iinftc- 
q^aint^^ with l^aman nature, . j^s to have 
pretended to impose onJier understanding: 
by attempting to breed her up in intire 
•ignorance of the world, or in perfecttsficlu* 
sion from it. She often aceompani^d us 
to town for a short time. The occasional 
$ight of London, and the frequent enjoy- 
ment of the. best society, dissipated, the il- 
lusions of fancy* The bright colours with 
which young imagination, inflamed.by ig- 
norance, report and curiosity, invests un->- 

T 6; . known 
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kfio\fn and distant objects, faded under 
actual observation. Complete igtiorance 
and complete seclusiotl form no security 
from the dangers incident to the worlO, 
or for correct conduct at a distance froto 
it- Ignorance may be the safety of aln 
ideot, and seclusion the security of a nun. 
Christian parents should act on a (moBe 
large^noiTberal principle, or what is the 
-UM of observation and experience P The 
French women of fashion, under the old 
tegime, were fared ih convents, an^ what 
Svomen were ever more licentious thdri 
many of them, as soon as marriage had set 
them at liberty r 

" I am persuaded that the best-intended 
formation of character, if founded on igno- 
rance or deceit, will never answer. As to 
Lucilla, we have never attempted to blind 
her judgment. We have never thought it 
necessary to leave her understanding out 
of the question, while we were forming 
her heart. We have never told her that 
the world is a scene absolutely destitute of 

plea- 



pl^&ttre: we have Aever assured herMiat 
there is no amusement in the divawmis 
wrhieb we disapprave* Even if this assur- 
ance had not beei3bdecei tfiil, it would l^ve 
been vain and fruitless. We cannot totsAly 
separate her from the society of thoise whfo 
frequent them, who find their happiness m 
them, and whom she would hear speak of 
them with rapture. 

** We went upon other grounds. We 
accustomed her to reflect that she was ^ 
icLtellectual creature ; that she was an im- 
mortal creature ; that she was a Christiaii. 
-^Tbat to an intellectual being, diversions 
must always be subordinate to the exercise 
of the mental faculties; that to an immortal 
being, born to higher hopes than enjoy^ 
mentsi the exercise of the mental faculties 
must be subservient to religious duties. 
That in the practice of a Christian, self- 
denial is the turning point, the specific 
distinction. — That as to many of the plea- 
sures which the world pursues, Christianity 
requires her votaries to live above the 

temptations 



tempUtions ivhioh ih^ .hold out^ Sbe 
i«qiiires it th^ more specially, because 
Qlirji3tiansjn ourtiote, nop being called 
vpoat^riDake great aurf trying a^prifices^, 
of life, of fortune, and of Hberty; and 
having but comparatively small occasions 
to evidence tbeir sincerity,, shibuld^e 
more ^beerf ally make the fetty but daily 
renunciation of those pleasures uchicb are 
the very element, in whi^ worldly people 

e;jfis^tA 

** We have not misled her by unfairaod 
flattering representatioBS^of the Cbrfstiaii> 
life. . We have not, . with a v49w to allure 
her to embrace iton fals^: pretences, taught 
her that when religion is once rooted in the 
heart, the remainde^of life is uni nterrupted 
peace and unbroken deUght; that all shall 
be perpetually smooth hereafter, because it 
is smooth at present. This wouldbe as. un- 
fair as to shew a raw recruit the splendoufs 
of a|>arade-day/ and tell him it was actual 
service. We have not made her believe 
that tbeestablishcd Christian has notroubles 

to 



to expect, m> vexati6ns to feaf, no storms 
to encounter. We have not attempted ^ta 
ctfeat4ier into religton, by conccafling its 
difficulties, its trials, no, nor its ' unpopu- 
krity* ' 

*^' W^ have been always aware, that to 
have enforced the most exalted Christi^i* 
principles, together with the necessity of 
a corresponding practice, ever sooften^and 
so strongly, would have been • worse than 
foolish, had we been- impressing these 
truths one part of the'day,/and had intlie 
^her part, be^n living oursdves m the 
actual eti)oym€nt of the v^ry things 
against which we V»ere guarding her. My 
dear Charles, if we would talk to young 
people with effect, we must, by the habits 
©'ffwliich we set them the example, dis- 
pose thim to listen, or our documents will 
be something worse than frmtless. It is 
really hard upon girls to be tantalized 
with religious lectures, while they are at 
the same time tempted to every thing 
against which they are warned ;. while the 
whole bent and bias of the family practice 

are 



are diametrically opposite. (o the principfes 
incukatecl* 

" In our owo case I think I may venture 
to affirm, that the plan has answered • We 
endeavoured to establish a principle of 
right, instead of unprofitable fnvective 
against what wat wrong. Perhaps there can 
scarcely be found a religious family in 
which so fisw anathemas hiave been de- 
nounced against this or that specific di- 
version, as in ours. We aimed to take an- 
other road. The turn of mind^ the ten- 
dency of the employment, the force of the 
practice, the bent of the eonver«ati6n, the 
spirit of the amusement, have all leaned to 
the contrary direction, till the habits are 
gradually worked into a kind of nature. It 
would be cruel to condemn a creature to a 
retired life without qualifying her for retire- 
ment ; next to religion,nothing can possibly 
do this but mental cultivation in women 
who are above the exercise of vulgar em- 
ployments. The girl who possesses only the 
worldly acquirements-— the singer and the 
dancer"i«when condemned to retirement^ 

may 
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' may reasonably exciaim with Miltoh's 

Adam^when looking at the constellations^ 

■_ . • > • ■ .. \ ... i 

Wbj all night long shine these i , 
Wherefore if none behold ? 

" Now the won>an who derives her 
principlejs from the Bible, ^4 her . amuse- 
ments from intellectual sources, from the 
beauties of nature, and. from active em- 
ployment and exercise^ will not pant for 
behQlders^^ She is noclaniorojas be^gp 
for the extorted alms of admiratiop« ., She 
lives on lier own stock* Her resources are 
within herself. She possesses the truest in- 
dependence. She does . not. wait ^ for the 
opinion of the world, to know if she is 
right ; nor fqr the applause of the world, to 
know if she is happy. 

" Too many religious people fancy that the 
infectious air of the world is confined to the 
ball-room, or the playhouse, and that when 
you have ^scaped from these, you are gpt 
out of the reach of its contagion. But the 
contagion follows wherever there is a hu- 
man heart left to its own natural impulse* 



And thodgb I laHow that pkee^* 
circumstances greatly cotitrl^^ to Aug- 
ment or diminish theevil ; and that a'pru- 
dent Christian will always avoid an atmo- ' 
sphere, which he thinks not quite whole- 
some ; yet whoever lives in the close exa- 
tnination of his own heart, will still find 
something of the morbid mischief clinging 
to it, whicli will require constant watch- 

* ing, wTiatever be his climate or his com- 
pany. 

*' Ibave known pious persons, who would 
on no account allow their children to attend 
places of gay resort, who were yet little soli- 
citous to extinguish the spirit which tftese 
places are calculated to generate and nourish. 

* This is rather a geograj)hical than a moral 
distinction.. Itis thinking more of the place 
than of the teitiper. They restrain their 
persons ; but are not careful to expel from 
their hearts the dispositions whieh excite 
the appetite, and form the very essence of 
danger. A young creature cannot be hap- 
py who spends her time at home in amuse- 

. ments^ 
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;«u»t«disstm«d for exhibition*, wfaiiie tbeis 

. forbidd^ii to b^ exhibited* / 

*^B\xt i¥^hile we ake teachiugftbem that 

.Christianity in¥olve3 an heroic ;»elf-draiiil; 
that it requires some things to bi? done^ 
,^n^ others to be sacrificed, at which mere 
people of the w^orld revolt; that it di* 

. rects U9 to renounce, some pursalt» be* 
cause they are wrong, and other3 becaui^e 
they are trifling-*-\v:e should at the s^me 
timcj let them see and feel, that to a 
Christian th^ religion of enjoyment is^ not 
8(^ narrow and circujn3cnbe4 19 QQt-90 
barren and , wnproductiv^i nor thie plea- 
sures it produces so few a^nd sm^Ui a$ the 
enemi^^ of religion wo^ld insinua^* While 
early habits of self-denial aregivipg; &rB|- 
ness to the character^ $trength$;ning the 
texture of the mind, and l^ardening it 
against ordinary temptations-T-the;pleasures 
and employments which , we substitute in 
the stead of those we banish, must be. such 
as tend to raise tbetaste^ to invigorate the 
intellect, to exalt the aa|urf , and enlarge 

the 
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the sphere of enjoy ment ; to give a tooe 
tO' the mind, and an elevation to the 
sentiments, which shall really reduce to 
inigoificance the pleasures that are prohi«- 
bited;- 

•' In our own rastanee I humbly trust, 
thati through the divine blessing, perseve- 
rance has been its own reward. As to Lu- 
ciHa, I firmly believe that right habits are 
now so 'rooted, and the relish of superior 
pkasureii so established in her mind, that 
had'she the Wbtole range of human enjoy- 
ment at her command ; h^d she no higher 
constdeMtion, no fear of God, no obedience 
to her mother and me, which forbad the 
ordinary dissipations,* she would volunta- 
rily renounce them, from a full persuasion 
of th^ir empty, worthless, unsatisfying na- 
ture, and from a superinduced taste for 
higher gratifications. 

•* I am asr far from intending to represent 
my daughter as a faultless creature, as she 
herself is from wishing to be so represented. 
She is deeply conscious both of the corrup- 
tion of her nature,and the deficiencies of her 

life. 



life* This cohsciousnessi tru&twIU^Oirtmue^ 
to stimulate her vigilaocey iidthautr ^hidh 
all religion will decline^ atid to-49if^tttoiii^ 
b^r. humility^ without which all religion is 
vain. 

** My dear Charles ! a rational scene of 
felicity lies open before yioubothi If iailB^r- 
ful to rejoice in the fair pehpective^ fiat) it > 
is safe to rejoice with treinJxling# .Dotntit t 
abandon yourself to the cbimericat hope 
that life will be to you« what it has never 
yet been to any man— a scene of ntimingled 
delight. This life so bright in prospect will 
have its sorrows* This lif6 which at four 
and twenty seems to stretch itself to an in- 
definite lengthi will have an end May its 
sorrows correct its illusions ! May its close 
be the entrance on a life^ which shall have 
no sorrows and no end. 

" I will not say how frequently we talk of 
you, nor how much we miss you. Need I 
tell you that the person who says least on 
the subject) is not the on« wto ks^M feds 
your absence ? She writes by this post. 
*' Adieu, my dear Charles ! I am with 

great 
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great truth your attached friend, and hope 
before Christmas to subscribe myself your 
affectionate fathe^j , 

*' FaANCis Stan let/* 

m m nt m 



Delightful hope I as Miss Stanley, when 
that Uessed event takes place^ will resign 
her nam e^ I shall resume mine, and joyfully 
renounce for ever that of 

CCELEBS. 



THB END. 
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